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Who Pays for This War? 



1 

Wherever there is unprotected iron or steel 
in your plant there is war. The metal on 
one side — rust and corrosion on the other, 
And the metal fights a losing battle. Rust 
and corrosion always win in the end. 

When you use unprotected metal sheets 
for roofing or siding on your plant buildings 
the battle becomes fiercer and the end comes 
quicker. Rain, snow, sleet on the outside — 
smoke, steam, fumes and gases inside and out 
begin an attack that never lets up. The war 
is soon over. The battle-scarred roof of un- 
protected metal is no longer fit for service 
and must be replaced. 

Who pays for this war? 
You do. You pay the first cost of the roof 
that loses the war. You pay for the constant 
painting and repairs required to keep the unpro- 
tected metal roof on the firing line as long as 
possible. And finally you pay the cost of roof 
replacement that comes altogether too soon. 

You can end this war — you can save its 
cost — by using Robertson Process Asbestos 
Protected Metal (APM) for roofing and siding. 
To all the advantages of unprotected metal, 
such as strength, light weight and broad 
adaptability, this protected metal sheeting adds 
complete immunity to rust and corrosion. 

The metal -destroying influences of weather 
exposure on the outside and manufacturing 
processes inside your buildings attack APM 
in vain. Its sheet steel core, completely 
encased in a triple-protective coating of (1) 
Asphalt (2) Asbestos felt and (3) Waterproof- 
ing, is made rust and corrosion-proof. A long 
life of roofing service — a low roof cost per year 
— -is assured. Painting and repairs are made 
unnecessary. Upkeep expense is eliminated. 
It will pay you to investigate APM. 
Write for descriptive literature and a sample 
of the material itself. 

H. H. ROBERTSON CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Branch OfficB3 in all Principal Cifiaa 
For Cannda; H. H. Rnbcmon Co., Uimilcd. Samia. General Sales Agents 
for Canada: B. & S. M. Thompson & Co.. Limited. Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, N™ Glasggw. N. S., and Vunoouvci. B. C 




Why tto throufth thi* war with 
ruit and corrosion a^ain? Replace 
the niBtcd-DUL unprotected metal 
root iKith Robertson Procc»8 Aa- 
bcitos PrDtcc-tcd Metnl (APM). 
No metal -dretroyintf Inlluencecan 
penetrate this triple-protective 
coating of flJ Asphalt (2,1 Asbes- 
tos felt and {ij WaterproofinK. 
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The Evidence 

This partial list of users is sienificant because of the prominence of 
the various corporations and because a// of them have used Rob- 
ertson Process Asbestos Protected Metal zepeatedly. Experi- 
ence covering many years usage is conclusive evidence of true value 
in tills Robertson Prcxluct. 

Firrt order 

American Locomotive Co , 1913 ordcri 

Arm»trone Coric Co . . 1912 30 orders 

Bethlehem Steel Co. , 1910 1* orders 

Crucible Steel Co. of America 1913 37 order* 

Davison Chemical Co. jsog 70 orders 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours {h Co 19M 29 orden 

Eastman Kodak Co. . , , 1919 15 orders 

General Chemical Co , ; , . . . . 1909 I u orders 

Hudson Coal Co. 1919 31 ordm 

Jones fc Laughl in Steel Co 19 13 22 nrdtrs 

Keyitone Driller Co, I9Z0 67 orders 

The Kapperj Co. 1918 go orders 

Lehigh Coal Ik NavigBtton Co. , 1914 54 orders 

Pockard Motor Co , 1915 27 orders 

Pennsylvania Lines 1909 94 orders 

Semet.Solvuy Co 1910 40 orders 

Standard Oil Co. and Subsidiaries 1912 IGO orders 

United States Steel Corporation 1908 272 orders 

Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Co. 1916 g orders 
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TYPE 3M {.Monitor) 
Widths— 60'-64'-6S'-72'-76'-80'-84'-S8'-'>()'JJfj'-98'-lOO'-106'.IO8'-116' 




SAWTOOTH TYPE 
T^ndths— Any Multiple of 28'-Q" 
I-ingihs: Any Multijiit: 2'-0". Heights: S'-l" to 21'-S". 
Any combination of types; any door or window aiTangt:mL'nt; Lanterns, 
canopies and lean-tos as desired. 



Individualized Buildings 
To Fill Your Exact Needs 

Permanent, fireproof buildings that 
exactly meet every individual re- 
quirement yet cost only approximate- 
ly $1.00 per square foot, Truscon 
Standard Buildings are ordered and 
reordered by leaders in American 
mdustry. A few typical arrange- 
ments are here shown. All buildings 
have steel windows and doors. 

Over 1 0,000,000 square feet of floor 
area of Truscon Standard Buildings 
are now in successful use for factories, 
warehouses, foundries, shops, railroad 
buildings, oil buildings, garages, 
service stations, and many other 
purposes. The standardized units 
composing these buildings make 
possible an infinite variety of sizes 
and arrangements. They also permit 
of dismantling the buildings and re- 
erecting them with 100 per cent 
salvage value. 

Write for Details 

If you are planning to build, learn 
how Truscon Standard Buildings can 
serve your needs exactly. Return 
coupon or write us for suggestions, 
catalogue, and prices. 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Warehouses and SaUs Offices in Principal Cities 



Truscon Steel Co., Voungstown, Ohio 

Warchouict and Salti Office. ,„ Principal CilUm 

Send useful building book and suggestions on building 
fo be used for 
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THE cornerstone o! our American civili- 
zation is broad-gauge Agriculture — not 
man-with-the-hoe drudgery but up-to-date 
farming with power, machines, and modem 
methods. These hold lamine away. Without 
these, all America would come tumbling back 
to the soil for daily bread. In 1831, when 
Cyrus Hall McCormick built his first reaper 
on a stone anvil in Virginia, toilers in the field 
could ieed only themselves. Today six million 
farm families sustain more than a hundred 
million souls in this land, and many millions 
overseas. 

The International Harvester Company js 
proud to have devoted nearly a century to the 
improvement o{ f arm ing and iarm life. Its work 
has been the invention, manufacture, and dis- 
tribution of time aivd labor-saving machines; 
pioneer development that has created produc- 
tion and wealth. Today its service activities are 
handled through an organization that has been 
growing in value and usefulness for the nation 
during many decades. 

Fi f teen thousand McCormi ck-Deering deal- 
ers, scattered over the land, carry this Com- 
pany's service direct to the individual farms. 
Here come the calls for the millions of ma- 
chines, for tractors and automotive equipment, 
Jor repairs, for instant aid in emergency. Here 




^hese Q3 "Branches 

Serve and Protect Our Customers 



the swift red International Speed Trucks, pop- 
ularly known in thousands of communities as 
"Red Babies," live on the roads, helping the 
dealers to serve Agriculture. 

Ninety-three International branch houses, 
strategically located as shown by the map, sup- 
ply the 15,000 dealers and serve as Iml^ be- 
tween them and the- International factories. 
These are the vital centers in the network of 
International service. At every International 
branch house is a completely equipped motor 
truck service station, incharge of highly-trained 
specialists and road engineers whose singlepur- 
pose is to safeguard the performance of Inter- 
national Motor Trucks, and among them the 
vast fleet of "Red Babies." 

Here, in fact, lies the secret of the universal 
satisfaction that Inf:?mr.iional Motor Trucks 
have given in all fields of activity. Buyers of 
hauling equipment, and especiaUy those con- 
fronted as we are by a problem of national dis- 
tribution, are secure in a close-coupled rela- 
tionship with International service. Thus the 
International organization, for ninety years a 
leader in American industry, has during the 
past sixteen years developed a reputation in 
motor truck design, manufacture, and servic- 
ing, vouched for by the owners of 60,000 
International Motor Trucks, 



All ol the American cities indicated 
on the map above are the homes of 
International branches, the regional 
centers of International Harvester ac- 
tivity. The branch house illustrated is 
typical of the ninety-ihree. Together 
they assemble a floor space ol more 
than 140 acres. 




International Harvester Company 



Chicago (i.Ni;t}m>oiii.niJ3i u s A 

Jntematignal MolOTTruclu /or LowCoit Hauling, 2,000 to 10.000 Pound$ Capacltle* 
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Melrote Park (lltinoii) branch ph>i 

now bitrijinij tut. 



ilu-. 



iiraiuh iiiaiit tiMxt far IkU company at AVnr OrUaiis. 




Main Plants or Branches 

Austin Builds Them Anywhere 



Aiistin No. 10 Standard Building: IVidili — 
140 /(. l}i in, Lfnglli — Any mult,/>lc of 
20 ft. 




Austin Mo. 3 Standard Bnildiuir tfiillh— 
mo ft. /.fMffifc— /Inj mutlifli of '.'0 /(. 




.•(ujfiii Ifoj. 5. 8, onrf 7 .Standard Biiildinas: 
IVidlh Sisf Aitles all 30 ft. Center AtJilt 
a WoiiiH £!(<•; V. No. 5. 41) No. 0. 60 ft.; 
No. T, 00 /.ppt(j(li^.-!)iv inuUil-lr of 

SO /i. 



Need a branch plant in Chicago or a 
new warehouse fn Los Angeles? Could 
you use a new branch in Dallas, or better 
facilities in Birmingham? Wuuld additional 
plant or wareliuuse facilities in Detroit, or 
in any other part of the country give you 
competitive advantages? 

Then consult Austin Engineers. Wher^ 
ever you can utilize new facilities you will 
find an Austin Organization in the field 
ready to serve you with economy and dis- 
patch. There arc now lo Austin Branch 
OrKanizations— strategically locate d— 
ready to ser\'c you in any part of the countrf . 

The engineering of your project can be 
developed in Cleveland or in the nearest 
Austin Branch Office. Data relating to 
building conditions in any part of the country 
will he immediately available. Actual 
building operations can be started without 
delay. During construction you ^^ ill receive 
daily reports of the progress made. Your 
manufacturing or distributing facilities can 
be quickly extended. 



The following manufacturers are some of 
the many for whom Austin is building branch 
plant facilities now: 

The GtirfdcQ Company 

Phoenix Portland Cement Co, 

The Richarrlson Company 

Unitei) States Railiatiir Co. 

MogJioiia Pcirnleimi Company 

Welch t3rapc Juice Company 

General Electric Company 

American Borax Company 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

Oawegatchie Paper Company 

New Jersey State Highway Com- 
mission 

Ebensburg Coal Company 

standard Wall Paper Company 

Standard Steel Car C«mpany 

American Net Twine Company 

American Car and Foundry Co. 
It is Just such country-- wide construction 
service that you can effectively utilize in 
carrj'ing out your extension program. Aus- 
tin forces arc operating all winter. 

Consultation involves no obligation 
Phone, wire the nearest Austin office, or ust- 
the coupon below. Ask for a copy of the new 
editton of 1 he Austin Rook of Buildings 




THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Clevel 

Engineers and Builders 
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13T* tontiuenfal and Commefeia! Bank BuililJni/ 

1W12 Euclid Avenue 
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1(H6 BullMi., BuiMins 
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i4nother famousMileageTest 

Won by Miller Tires 




On0 of tir 1-ttm 

Cotttpanft OvUoU* In 
Itttl maAt, AfrJUr 

tMt ffffiKf tKta4 




MOTOR passenger service 
demands pneumatic tires 
for quick, comfortable riding. 
The constant use, heavy loads 
arin uncertai" roads call for tires 
of unusual strength and depend- 
ability. 

For this reason, most motor 
transit companies have con- 
ducted exhaustive mileage tests. 
Time and again, in tests held 
throughout America, Miller Tires 
have proved that they "stand the 
gaff" 

Better Than Any Others! 

The Wolverine Transit Com- 
pany tested Miller Geared-to- 
the-Road Pneumatics for sixteen 
months on its big, fast service 
busses from Detroit to Mt. Clem- 
ens. These busses average 150 



'miles a day. The Miller Heavy 
Duty Tires have given 16,000 
miles of eminently satisfactory 
service. They have shown the 
greatest mileage economy and 
the f ewfest interruptions, 

Prove It Yourself 

In every line of tire service, 
large operators are proving that 
Flat Top Millers save both 
money and trouble. They often 
outservice rivals by 200 per cent. 
They give greater traction, dis- 
tribute the load more evenly 
and resist road cutting more 
strongly. 

You can prove these facts 
yourself by testing Miller Tires 
and keeping an accurate record 
of just how much better they 
stand up than any other tire 
made. 



THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY of NEW YORK, Akron, Ohio 



mUlerTtres 



BECISTEHED U. S. PAT. Off. 



Geared- to -the-Road 
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THAI' ticnr old mentor of die AmcricTH 
Federation of Labor, Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers, has bt-en, we regret to say, seeing 
goblins lately. He looked around one day 
and saw a conspiracy to destroy organiKed 
labor, .iiid later saw a slush fund of 
$2,000,000 to set up on its ruins the open 
shop. Now, in an article in the Neiu Yori 
Times J he ti\iotes approvingly from a book by 
one Dr. Bonnett to show how secretive, 
czaristic and real devilish trade as.iociations 
are, and states that the United States Cham- 
ber of Coromerct — which, by the way, led the 
aforesaid conspiracy alnd had raised said 
slush fund — was recommending the book to 
employers as an authentic study. 

Well, the only reference tg this Injok by 
the National Chamber was a passing review 
of it in these columns. Readers may reciU 
that the review described the book as "dis- 
cursive," "a bewildering mass of notes," 
"questionable if any ordinary reader looking 
for light will find it. or if any association 
that is described will ever have the leisure in 
this work-a-day world to unravel these refer- 
ences to its publitaiions and check the con- 
clusions." 
To quote furtheV: 

There is another difficulty about the method 
used in the vulume. A series of fragmentary 
quotations from the statements of many inrii- 
viduals, more or less connected w^ith organiza- 
tions, may convey impressions which the or- 
ganisations them.vclves will find incorrect. In- 
cidentally, the method used by the author may 
account for his conclusion that there is oiucli 
confusion among the cmployeri>' asiSDciatioD^' 
regarding the Issues with which they lieal. 

!f such, and more, is a recommendation 
"to inquirers to consult its pages," why, then, 
we shouldn't be aUowed to use the English 
language. 

OV^EN' the Secretary of War can not 
^ -' escape what is sometimes referred to as 
"red tape" in the War Department. 'l"hat 
I is, he can not escape it if he desires to br 
{ certain that his contemplated actions havi: 
j been considered carefully from every poitit of 
' view. But thev don't call it "red tape" in 
the Armv. They call it "staff work." 

When 'Secretary Weeks decided to write 
for American business men through Thk 
Nation's Business the article on industrial 
mobsll-/.ation plans appearing elsewhere in 
these columns, he drew on the "staff work" 
of the War Department to make sure that 
his subject with which he dealt was prop- 
erly presented. 

After the orlKinal draft of his article had 
been prepared, it vvas started on its rounds 
di rough the War Department, going first to 
the officers attached to Assistant Secretary 
Wjiinwright's office, who checked and re- 
checked what h;id been written. Then, it 
passed to the Chief of Ordnance, the Chief 
of tile Air Service, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral for approval and finally was personally 
read and discussed with his officers by Mr. 
Wainwrijjht himself. 

The next stage carried the article to 
Major General Harbord, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, who considered it from a purely mili- 
tary point of view and passed it on to his 
chief, General Pershing. Again staff review 
was made by officers of the War Plans or- 
jjanization of which General Pershing is the 
head and, finally, General Pcrshins himself 



re.id the article and suggested certain ehanue,-; 
he thought advisable. 

The story of America's future plans for 
munitions was now ready to return to its 
author and was laid on Mr. Weeks' desk 
just before he left Washington to attend the 
Army and Navy ftmthall game. En- route to 
Philadelphia, die War Secretary read over 
his article for die last time, makinfj final 
changes in language he desired, and on his 
return to Washington forwarded it to Tiiii 
Nation's Business for publication. 

So far as it is humanly possible to insure 
against error and misstatements, Mr, Weeks' 
article is water tight. 

WHEN— and if— ITie Nation's Busi- 
ness has 11 circulation in e.Kcess of 
2,000,000 we may — or we may not — found 
a University of Elementary Economics. But 
if we do, we shall have it empowered to 
bestow the degree of D.CS. (Doctor of 
Common Sense). 



Our first candidate for that degree will be 
George E. Roberts, and we award it on the 
merits of his :ill too rare contributions to 
The Nation's Business and the admirable 
liulh-liri he gets out for The National City 
Bank. Once we asked Mr. Roberts where 
he learned to write so lucid a style on sub- 
jects so often tljought of as involved. 

His answer was like this: 

"Running a country newspaper. You see, 
when 1 wrote things folks didn't understand 
they stopped me on the street or dropped into 
the office and said, 

" 'George, what did you mean when you 
talked about, etc' " 

Perhaps that's one w;ty to train men for a 
degree of D.C.S. 

We have decided also to allow Malcolm 
C. Rorty of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph to add the letters to the E.E. and 
M,E he already wears. We reached that 
conclusion after reading his litde volume, 
"Some Problems in Current Economics," 
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FREIGHT PAID 

In Loititf^rn ati'l CVtitraLSt:ite« 
Ooniiitiif enily tuu^ iu .South, 
SouthTTTst and VVewt. 

"WHY PAY MORE" 




The Low Price is 
Possible — Because: 

Wc and our (kakrs are willing to 
accept a smaller profit on 
products. Kesuit— larger sales and 
quantity production, thereby reducing 
eosl to users. 

We know thia New 1924 
Eclipses all Previous 
Filing Cabinet Values 

Now Let Us Convince You 

Go to ypur dealer today, ask to see 
a 1^24. Note particularly its 

sturdy coiistruclion, its fine finish, 
tlie ease with which the roller bear- 
ing drawers operate, its (tlcasing 
api)caraiice due to the five-p!y quar- 
tered link built-up drawer fronts 
that set flii.sli with the cabinet and 
the full length side ami back panels 
and flat lop, the neat brass finished 
label holders ami the wiJe, deep 
ilrawcr |:ulls. 

When you see this hand- 
some, Serviceable File, 
your judgment will dic- 
tate Its purchase. 

Also ni.Tile Mirfr-ilrawcr counter height in 
Irtlrr and legal cap wiclthft, anil four- 
drawer legal eaji. MaJiojrany finish 10% 
extra . 

FREE — Filing Suggestions 

a booklet tbiit cxplainf; in an iindcrstan*!- 
able Severn! methods cif filing papern 

and eardji for qjick AadinK* Also tafjte 
cata1f>K or filin;? cfiuipmcntt ftling supplies 
and secttonal Ij-xikcases, 



The ^/j^ Manufacturing Co. 

92 Union Street 
New York — S2 Purk Piece. Monroe, Mich. 



which A. W. Shaw & Co. have just pub- 
lished. P'or pure readability, for sanity and 
for a willingness to hear the other fellow's 
side it ranks high among recent contributions 
to economics. 

or Ed Howe, the sage of Potato Hill, 
Kansas, is another who must receive the 
degree. There's a huge fund of comnioi: 
sense in his mid-western brain when he 
talks of men and management and afiairs. 

'T'HREE PHRASES, soul-satisfying phrases 
*■ which show up a situation as a flash of 
lijjlnning pictures the landscape on a black 
night, were contributed by callers and corre- 
spondence this week. 

One came during a discussion of central 
Europe's financial chaos. "If they go on 
publishing money— — -." Publishing rooney! 
Isn't there a text, sermon, e.xliortation and 
prayer book service all tied up in these two 
words ? 

Again, a visitor, speaking of proposed legis- 
lation involving several lumdrcd millions of 
dollars, shrewdly observed that the sponsor 
of the bill was "a politician who knows noth- 
ing of arithmetic." What a parcel of legis- 
lative economic sins is conjured up by this 
phrase! 

Another that struck home was "the sim- 
phdtj' of war and the complexities of peace." 
How simple to mass and centralize against a 
common foe, how difficult to untangle and 
decentralize among friends at home and 
abroad. 

T^OK YEARS we have drawn lessons on 
* government ownership from telephones, 
r.-iiJ roads, and street cars, but if we were 
asked right now to give our strongest, most 
convincing argument against government 
ownership we should put ourselves on record 
by saying: 

THE POST-OFFICE PEN ! 

Did anyone ever sec a good pen in a posl- 
oflice or a bad one in a bank? And who owns 
and controls the post-office ? And who owns 
and controls the bank? Wc hurl this argu- 
ment at any advocate of government owner- 
ship and we remind him: 

"You can't change your post-office but 
you can change your bank." 

Also that: 

"What's everybody's business is nobody's 
business." 

And these two things explain why post- 
office pens are bad and bank pens are good 
and why government ownership vi no unmixed 
blessing. 

Vl/'HILE the Board of Governors of this 
• " magazine was turning over in its mind 
a plan to offer cash prizes to high school 
pupils and college students for the best essays 
submitted to Thk .Nation's Busis-fss on 
economic subjects, along comes Mr. Alvan T. 
Simonds, a progressive manufacturer of 
Fitchburg, Mass., offering two prizes of 
.$i,ooo and $500 each for the best essays on 
the subject, "The Lack of Economic Intelli- 
gence— and Some of the Injuries It Has 
Caused Individuals and General Welfare in 
the United States Since i860." The contest, 
which will close April 30, next, is open to 
high school, trade school, and normal school 
students in the United States and Canada. 

It is the de.iire of Mr. Simonds that the 
contestants should emphasize the point that 
unemployment, hard times, and business fail- 
ures are economic disorders that can be less- 
ened by increased and widespread economic 
intelligence. Another present-day evil, he 
says, is the readiness to accept economic fal- 




When 

your banker gives 
you these checks 

lie s,iyF, "Herea a find of the worlja 
safeit checks. They are the safest lie- 
cau«e they <loii*t trust to irigenuity for 
protcL-tioi'. They are protected liy a 
$i,i»XJ,iW insurance bond for every 
uKcr aK-uiial fT.iUfJulcnf aUeration. 
You don't have to gu Id thf Imulile 
and expcn,'!c of _ ustni? ingenious 
devices for protcctioti. Tlic insurance 
given with the'?e chceka fi positive 
protection in itself vrithout outside aid. 
Write these rheirk^ with pen and ink 
or typewriter, the CAsiesi way pas- 
sible, anif you are positively prcitected 
apainst lopn fnom 'check-raising,' '* 
Tliousand.'! «f hanks all over the 
United ^ State* provide this positive 
pTolcctiofi without charge to their 
deposEtorn,^ as an evidence of the care 
and attention they give funds cntruatciJ 
to their keeping. ' • 
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lacics and to act upon them without any real 
understanding of the underlying causes. 



IN READING over some published 
thoughts on (he business cycle this phrase 
caught the editorial eye: 

"Shall we make what we sell or sell what 
we make?" 

At first sight it recalled the schoolboy 
question about being a bigger fool than one 
looked or looking a bigger fool than one 
was. 

But the phrase is catchy and its meaning 
L-lear. Coupled with it was an account of 
how one concern making women's clothinp, 
3 tcmpcfamcntal product, had decided not to 
make what it seils but rather to sell what it 
makes and had succeeded. It planned its 
output and allocred it by districts and by 
5al<ismcn. The results were good. Not 
everything came out as the manufacturers 
planned, but most of the schedule, tltuy found, 
could be followed with a lessening of irreg- 
ularitj' in production and employment. 

The one phrase recalls another — and 
phrases are sometimes serviceable— used by 
Irving Paull, secretary of the Anderson com- 
mission. Ask him the retailer's part in cor- 
recting whatever wastes may exist in dis- 
tribution and he'll say: 

"The retailer must become the purchasinp; 
agent of the community rather than the sell- 
ing agent of the manufacturer." 

But if Mr. Paull's point is well taken, 
how is the manufacturer to "sell what he 
makes" rather than "make what he sells?" 



a century or so these United States 
* of ours have been headed citywards. The 
last census showed for the first time a major- 
ity of us living in places of 2,500 or more. 

Earnest thinkers have lectured us on the 
danger and have suggested ways of combat- 
ing it. One writer sees a natural law which 
must soon check the growth of urban popula- 
tion. Rising prices of food will, he believes, 
automatically send men back to the business 
'jf raising it. 

A proponent of the Super-Power Survey 
believes that in carrying out the vast project 
we shall divide up our great manufacturing 
centers. The need for power which is the 
need for coal, which in turn is the need of 
receiving stations, has huddled factories to- 
gether. Produce the power at central plants 
not in great cities and it can be strung along 
wires to widely scattered plants where land 
is cheaper and housing conditions better. 

Now come the automobile makers to show 
that they are helping the city dweller, if not 
into open country, at leait into far-lying 
suburbs. The Chamber of Commerce of that 
industry has surveyed some si.\ty cities and 
from the figures thus gathered hazards a 
guess that half a million automobiles are 
being used as day by day transportation for 
workers in and out of cities. 

The largest cities where tallies were made 
were Baltimore. Detroit and Cleveland and 
the results arc surprisingly unequal. Balti- 
more with about 750,000 and Detroit with 
nearly a million has each 25,000 commuting 
cars, while Cleveland, which lies between in 
popnlacion, has but 5,000. Louisville, with 
perhaps a quarter million, has ao,0oo auto- 
mobiles so used, four times as many with a 
third the population of the Ohio city. What 
makes the difference? Local traffic condi- 
tions? 

But the automobile seems to be doing its 
bit to reduce the congestion of population 
which threatens our body politic. 
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GTOP in Arizona on yonr "Stmsct" way to California 
*^ and view the wonders of the Apache Trail Highway. 
A ((lorious automobile eide trip among the crags and can- 
ytms once tlie atrongholds of the luarauding Apache. 
Beautiful Roosevelt Lake, like a mirror in a mountaiu 
bowl — Uoosevcll Dam, ontrivalinjr Niapsira in height — 
cliff dwellings, old as Babylon — and everywhere, over 
fertile mesa and towering peak, I'ulor, vivid, prodigal, 
anioziiig in its miiny tones. Don't miss it! 

SUNSET LIMITED 

New OrleanH San Antonio El Poso Tucson 
Son Diego Los Angeles San Francisco 

Operated over a mild, sunny route. Ot>»ervation 
Car, Througli Dining Cor and other comforts of 
modem travel. Daily Through Tourist Sleeping Car 
Service between Waabington.D.Cand SanrranctBco. 
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Bright, snappy advertising Stickers that 
«ficA— applicable anywhere to anything — 
economic and persuasive. Every business 
needs them. Also a complete line of Standard- 
ized Stickers ready for shipment in amounts 
from a thou£and to millions. All kinds of labels 

Our f^r/cc &Ar>Jt fo colfrrt tailt 
#ou* >ou m«n<ry. Sciti (f>* it 

ST. LOUIS STICKER CO- 
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In u:;e in more than 200,111)0 offices 

Our FREE Book 
MOORE'S MODERN METHODS 

is a T'ructkai book r..- t in ■ , . • ',■■.<■. r- I'lr^n 

of fn^at value to e. "ii ' . 

factory, store, ban I: » 

Illustrates und dt i . ("i 
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im^ OIHJJt riV£t ^^r^ letterhead. Wriie now 
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ibe Nation's Businesi Eyei are focused on 

LOS ANGELES 

THe One Uniformly "White Spat" 
of America. 

Your Business or Branch 
will also prosper in 

LOS ANGELES 

Our Institution, with over 17 years' devoted 

exclusively to handling 

"NOTHING BIT BUSINESS PROPERTIES" 

for local and NATIONAL concerns- 
qualifies us to cheerfully give you 

"FACTS" 

on any phase of manufacturing, jobbing, 
importing, exporting or retail business 
tET'S DISCUSS IT 
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Los Angeles, U. S. A. 
Ask any Business man or Banker 



Of Interest 
to Every Man Of Affairs 

'pinS bank has issued a booklet, "fmpertanl New 
■'■ Faaort liearinB Upon Your Kumilj; Eatnic Under 
Prclieiit IiicomeTax Provisions." Here in 0 few words 
is developed the most prudent procedure fnr the 
buaineas man who tnust seriouflly consider the pro- 
vision he will leave for his family and the protection 
oi his estate from rbe heavy demands wbicb income 
and inheritance taxes at hia death will concentrate 
upon bia high grade liquid a^ts. 

Mailed on Rtqutst 

UNION TRUST COMPANY 

Chicago 
Madison and D«arbom Sts. 

Resources More Than $55,000,000 
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A FRIEND writes, "Here's a cue for a 
leading editorial. Its a quotation 
placed over tlic door of the Transportation 
Uuilding at the Chicago Exposition in 

"easv traxsportation for ment and 
tjitn'gs from place to f'lace 
makes a nation strong and great." 

Why paint the lily? Why gild the rose? 
What else is there to say? A thousand words 
of exposition, argument or exhortation could 
fKit add to that line. 

REV'ERTING to the writing of advertise- 
ments, upon which we touched not long 
itgo, an odd coniplaint comes to our eyes 
in the editorial column of the New Yori 
Evening Post's "Literary Review." The 
main basis of the complaint, with which we 
need not here concern ourselves, is that "the 
inore 'low- brow' the periodical the more 
'high-brow' its editors"; and that the editors 
arc on that account insincere. The editorial 
continues : 

Look elsewhere for the same sort of thing 
and you will find it in the sister art of ad- 
vertising, where the same siliialion exists; for 
years a selection of the best minds of a literary 
cast has gone pell-mell from college into ad- 
vertising as a profession that offered opportu- 
nity to those competent in words, and a surer 
income than literature. 

With the main contention, that the editors 
who serve merely pleasant and agreeably 
superficial fare in current magazines are 
themselves scornful of such diet, we have 
no yuarrel. It may or may not be true 
that "popular" raagaiiines are edited with 
the tongue in the check. But that the in- 
sincerity thus tnanifcsted is to be found also 
in the writer of advertising copy we deny. 
We do not believe any efFectivc advcrtisctnent 
can be writtetV by a man who does not be- 
lieve earnestly in the actual merit of the 
commodity he describes. And we do not be- 
lieve many magitzines or newspapers print 
advertisements which they do not heartily 
believe to be true. This, we fake it, is evi- 
dence of eightcen-karat sincerity at both the 
producing and distributing ends. 

A CORRESPONDENT, discussing the rise 
of new industry, recalls in lighter vein 
Sam Blythe's "Confessions of a Bootlegger." 
He states that "there are iti.ooo cases of 
whiskey brought into the United States 
daily. All I can say is I'm not getting my 
share," 

AN EXECUTIVE, who is just back from 
' Europe — who isn't? — was extolling the 
virtues of the American salesman, his initia- 
tive, his persistence and, most of all, his re- 
sourcefulness. 

"Why," he said, "In a French restauratit 
the other day a Yankee automobile salesman 
snapped his fingers at a sleekly polished gen- 
tleman in a dress suit. 'Gossong*- — ^he called 
out, but it developed the waiter was not a 
waiter hut a noble guest who promptly laid 
his card on the table and challenged the 
Detroiter to a duel at daybreak. 

"Later, when the salesman learned that the 
incensed Monsieur was manager of a prom- 
inent Paris theater, unabashed, he took a 
friend, wrote the figure 'a' with a ring around 
it on the back of the card, presented it at 
the box office, and got, in addition to super- 
lative courtesy, two of the best seats in the 
house." 

Can my old friend Hugh Chalmers, or 
any of you go h,ick to /y^j ' — 
lour balmy selling; davs ^''/j/f 
and beat this? / \^ g 




The Lady fV ho 
Lived in a Shoe 

was the first to apply the 
adaptability idea to build- 
ings. She appreciated the 
advantages ot a building 
you can move or enlarge at 
will. We've improved on 
the shoe with buildings of 
steel for wherever you need 
a roof. Take a minute now 
to send for prices and 
plans on 

PRUDENTIAL^,, 

with the Leak-proof Roof 

YOU PROFIT BY: Low 

first cost. Quick delivery, 
Ea.sy erection. Economi- 
cally expanded or sub- 
divided. Moved without 
waste. Rust proof. Leak 
proof. No painting. Stand- 
ardi2ed units making any 
desired combination. Per- 
manent. 

BLAW-KNOX GO. 

632 FARMKRS BANK BUILDING 
PnTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANL\ 
Large, heavy, special buildings 
fabricated quickly from stock 
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Motor Work Needs Stamina 



Ogiri:-' III jV,T<' York, 
Clevrlaitd, Chkmio. 
t.9i Artffelcs, Seattle 



It is the "Wisconsin" policy to put Performance ahead 
of Production — to he sure that every motor will render 
efficient and enduring service for the particular work 
to be done. 

To us, each motor is a unit — by which our craftsman- 
ship is judged— to be machined, assembled and tested 
with the utmost care. 

And that is why "Wisconsin" users are "Wisconsin" 
boosters. 

We make Wisconsin motors for the Truck, Tractor, 
Passenger Car, Industrial and Marine fields. There 
are concrete reasons why they are the usual choice of 
the discriminating buyer. If you are a motor user, we 
should like to lay these reasons before you. 

WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 

MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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Broiuwhoist Bridgt Crutie ui the plant oj the Citveland Eltdrit I/fuminating Co. 

How the Largest Single Unit 
Power Plant Handles Goal 



Brovvnhoist Products 

Heavy Dock Machinery 
Locomotive Cranes 
Monorail Trolleys 
Concrete Bunkers 
Chain Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Coal Crushers 
Bridge Cranes 
Buckets, 



The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company operates the largest 
single unit steam generating plant in this country. Supplying, as they 
do, light and power to almost the entire city of Cleveland their coal 
handling facilities are tremendously important. 

In their reserve coal pile they store forty thousand tons of 
coal. Equipment for handling this coal must be economical but, more 
than that, since the operation of the plant depends on coal supply 
it must be thoroughly dependable, ' 

It is significant that on this job where dependable handling is so 
important Brownhoist equipment has been chosen. For nine years 
the Brownhoist Bridge Crane pictured above has been delivering 
both economical and efficient service. 

Brownhoist Bridge and Locomotive Cranes are made in varying 
sizes to meet the needs of large and small plants. We will be glad 
to send literature to interested executives. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland^ Ohio 

Bruucbe*: Nm*YMk, Chietio, PiiMburab, Sin Frsneijco, New Orle«o«. 
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The Case as to Distribution 

By REPRESENTATIVE SYDNEY ANDERSON 

('hairmiui of the Joint Corigressitmal Commission iif Jt/ricullural Iiiqairy 



IN THE early d.iys 
of diis country tlicrc 
were practicalls? no 
problems of distribution, 
because people lived sim- 
ply. The population 
was largely agricultural. 
Familirs largely produced 
their own foodstuffs and 
clothing materials and 
found means fur the con- 
struction of shelter close 
at hand. Movement of 
cotncnoditics from place 
to place was carried on 
almost wholly by ships, 
and settlements w«re, 
therefore, confined to the 
land contiguous to the 
ocean or inland water- 
ways. 

At first, factories were 
located close to raw ma- 
terials. Production was 
I upon a small scale and 
;"ic cost proportionately 
large per unit. Distribu- 
tion was largely local and 
the cost of distribution 
relatively small. With 
the development of ma- 
chinery, rapid means of 
transportation and the 
evolution of the princi- 
ples of mass production, 
there came about a revo- 
lution in the relationship 
between the costs of man- 
ufacture and distribution 
until today we have the 
opposite situation to that 
which existed thirr\' years 
ago— mass production at 
low unit cost and na- 
tional distribution at hiiih 
unit cost. 

Now tliis evolution or 
revolution was not the 
product of the dcsiKn of 
a master mind, nnr was 
it a miracle wrought by 
the magic wand of legis- 
lation. It was the prod- 
uct of invention, experi- 
mentation, education and 
imitation. Each development was the sold* 
tlon of the problcnss of the individual 
manufacturer or distributor. This solution 
of individual problems was often without 
conscious appreciation of the relation of the 
solution to the whole scheme of distribution. 
These solutions were multiplied into the 
solution of problems of roromunitics, states 



SYDNEY ANDERSON, lumberjack, collection agent and lawyer, 
wild now represents a Minnesota farminu constituency in Congress, 
is the man who labeled DISTRIBUTION— the spread between the 
producer and the consumer. He was named Chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Agricultural Inquiry, handed an appropria- 
tion of some $50,000 and told to find out m Iiy the farmer got so little 
of the consumer's dollar. 

Ftirthwith, Representative Anderson organized a staff totaling nearly 
.^,000 e.vpcrts in industry, banking, transportation and agriculture. For 
the most part these men either volunteered their services or were lent to 
the Commi.ssion by big business houses, banks and railroads. His assist- 
ants included hundreds of business executives, and it has been estimated 
that if the men who were cooperating in this M orlc had drawn the salaries 
they were earning in their regular jobs, the pay roll would have amounted 
to more than $110,000 a week, or to a total of 1^5,720,000 for the year 
that the Commission was engaged in its investigation. 

The Commission heard the testimony of thousands ot men in touch 
with all the phaj^cs of marketing and di.>itribution. Personal investiga- 
tions were conducted by a staf? of economists cooperating with some 
200 committees from the various industries in gathering and analyzing 
data involving answers to more than fourteen million questionnaires, 
which called for nearly h'fty million calculations, AW of this Representa- 
tive Anderson, who is a straight thinker and a hard worker, succeeded in 
accomplishing at a total cost of less than $1,000 a week to the Government. 

His report, recently published in four large volumes, is one of the 
clearest accounts of the development of what has come to be known as the 
Distribution problem that has ever been issued. Before sending the 
report to the printer. Representative Anderson called in twenty-one 
representatives of industry, transportation, agriculture and labor and the 
final report represents the composite views of these various elements. 

Tens of thousands of pages of data obtained in this far-reaching 
investigation were not included in the report of the Commission, and Mr. 
Anderson has made use of much of this in the preparation of this article 
for The N..\TlO,\''s Business, which, according to experts who have read 
advance proofs, is about the best contribution to the subject of Distribution 
ever written. 

This is the first of a scries of seven or more articles to be published in 
The Nation's Business during the year 1923. In our desire to get at 
the heart of the problem of Distribution we approached the one man, 
whom e.vperts recognize as the outstanding authority on Distribution as 
a whole, and requested him to lead off with the opening article of the 
series. .Announcement of the articles to follow, each of which is to be 
written by an expert in his or her particular line, will be found on page i,v 

TifR Editok. 



and nations. So disc 
out regard to design 
Each solution was 
test of workability, 
system of production 
whatever Its faults, 
of working most of 
is the vast economic 



ribution developed with- 
er total economic cost, 
tested by the supreme 
Tlius we developed .i 
and distribution which, 
has the splendid virtue 
the time. So intricate 
machine, so delicate is 



its balance between time 
and distance, production 
and consumption that 
could it conceivably stop 
functioning altoRethcr for 
a single day untold loss 
and suffering would 
result. 

In order to apply the 
principle of reducing unit 
costs by increasing vol- 
ume, the manufacturer 
extended his plant and 
produced more and more 
goods. Other manufac- 
turers did the same thing. 
There has resulted an ex- 
cess of manufticturing 
capacity. This excess 
capacity modifies the 
economies "resulting from 
volume production, tend 
to increase the cost of 
production per unit ani 
leads to seasonal employ 
mrnt which in its turn 
produces a demand for 
higher wages durinp; the 
periods of employment. 

The need of keeping 
this capacity employed In 
its turn produces a sur- 
plus of goods which the 
manufacturer forces into 
distributive channels by 
means of highly developed 
sales agencies and special- 
ized selling and advertis- 
ing campaigns. As every 
competing m.iniifacturer 
is In the same position, 
competition becomes a 
race of expenditures. In 
the end the race is paid 
for by the public. 

As more and mo 
goods are forced into the 
channels of distribution 
these channels become 
congested ; more goods are 
carried on the shelves and 
in the warehouses of mer- 
chants; turnover slows 
down and charges for 
storage, interest, rent and 
depreciation accumulate. Distribution con- 
templates two primary functions: first, the 
movement of commodities from the place 
of production to the place of consumption ; 
second, the carrying of the commodities from 
the time of production to the time of con- 
sumption. Speaking generally, economics in 
distribution must be effected either by 
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I educing the distance which the commodity 
is moved from the place of prodttction to 
the place of consumption or hy reducing the 
time interv'eninK between production and con- 
sumption. This statement, howfvcr, must 
not be taken too literally, fioth of these 
factors are the product of 3 large variety 
of flements. The effect of distance from 
the market in the case of farm commodities 
may to a certain extent be modified hy the 
concentration 
uf production 
and the abil- 
ity to ship in 
iarge quan- 
tities. 

The rate 
of the turn- 
over in its 
relation to 
interest, 



the average vvitliin a radius of one thousand 
miles to two thousand miles may be as high 
as 40 per cent. If the unit of sales at a 
distance is small, the cost of sales and dis- 
tribution in the more distant area will be 
stiil larger. 

Some recent analyses that have been made 
of stocks in even the most modern stores 
developed a most ama/inu and unnecessary 
duplication of varieties, kinds and sizes. It 
must be obvious that the closer the merchant 
can approximate his stock to the consumer's 
point of variety, quantity, 
and the closer that he can 
to those requirements the 
his cost of doing business, 
goes directly to the point 
This point heretofore has 
been too largely, I think, in the direction 
of volume production and specialized sales 
and advertising policies with the purpose of 
forcing goods through the chiinneSs of dis- 
tribution with too little regard of volume and 
character of consumer's requirements. The 
time has come to reverse this process — to 
begin with a more careful analysis of con- 
sumer's requirements with a view of relat- 
ing those retjuirements more directly to the 
production and the manufacturing plant 
which can most economically reach the 
eonsuminc; territory. 

My obsers'ation is that the greatest ob- 
stacle encountered in bringing about better 
methods of farming, manufacturing or dis- 
tributitig is the farmer, manufacturer or dis- 
tributor. It is surprising how 



requirements in 
quality and size 
buy in relation 
smaller will be 
All of this 
of emphasis. 



experience of business upon which principles 
can be predicated, 

I think I can say after conducting what 
was probably the most exhaustive investiga- 
tion of business in all its relations ever car- 
ried out in the country that the surprising 
thing about business is not what we know 
about it, but what we don't know about it. 
I wish we might have a "know your own 
business" campaign in this country. It 
wcjuid be the most valuable educational cam- 
paign ever carried on. 

If any business man who re-ads this article 
thinks he knows all about his own business 
let him sit down and try to write what 
he knows. Let him begin with its purpose 
and relation to the consumer .-ind producer 
and the other agencies with which it con- 
tacts. Let him draw a diagram of its or- 
ganizations. Let him sec if he can evolve 




rent, storage and other 
charges in which time is a Factor 
is an important element. It costs more to 
sell in small quantities than in large quan- 
tities and to sell at long distances than at 
short distances. 

Perhaps no exact formula can he estab- 
lished which will accurately measure the 
relationship costs of distribution and volume, 
distance and rime, but in general it is perhaps 
safe to assume that the cost of distribution 
increases in proportion to the area of dis- 
tribution, the number of transactions and the 
competition encountered. A manufacturer s 
average cost of selling and distributmg his 
whole volume may he 25 per cent of the 
salca price. The average cost of sales and 
distribution to within five hundred miles r.i- 
dius of his pbnr may he 20 per cent, while 



Sydney Anderson explaining bis distribution 
dollar which was one of the things he learned 
from the most elaborate study of marketing 
ever carried on in thia country 



difficult it is to inculcate into people an 
intelligent self-interest !n their own affairs. 

About 9 per cent of the manufacturers 
in the United States have cost systems. 
Relatively few business people keep suffi- 
ciently accurate or comprehensive records 
to furnish a basis for sound judgment of 
their own experience. Doubtless, if all 
farmers, manufacturers and distributors 
were as c flicient as the most efficient great 
reductions could be made in the coat to 
the consumer. But I would not have all 
business done in Imitation of another 
business, even the most successful. 
There is too much addiction to conven- 
tion and Imitation now. Sometimes I think 
that most business is an imitation of an imita- 
tion of an imitation of some other busi- 
ness. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
business in contrast to most of the profes- 
sions is learned in practice by apprenticeship. 
The clerk becomes the merchant. The rail- 
wjty conductor becomes the railway execu- 
tive; the salesman, the sales m.inager; the 
factory employee, the superintendent. Any 
of them mav hecomc chief executives. 

This is all to the good, but it has resulted 
in emphasis upon convention and mechanics 
rather than upon principle and purpose. 
Perhaps it is partly due to the fact that 
there is very little accumulation of facts or 



one important principle from his cxpericticc 
or his records. Let him write all he knows 
or can find out about it and I will guarantee 
him the roost valuable business e,\periencc 
of his life. 

Improvement must come through a better 
understanding of the processes of production, 
assembly, conversion and dispersing of goods 
and their relation to each other. This means 
the accumulation and organization of a 
larger basis of information drawn from the 
experience and records of successful business 
and the making of this information available 
not only to those who are In business hut 
to those who want to go in business and to 
those who want to learn how business is 
done and how It ought to he done. 

Are there too many retailers? Probably 
So there are probably too many middle men' 
manufacturers and lawyers. There Is no 
way of preventing a man entering any field 
of industry or commerce that lie wants to 
enter and probably there ought not to he hut 
[t m.ght be possible to educate him to 'look 
before he leaps. It probably isn't possible 
and probably ought not to he possible to 
regvilate production m such a way as to n 
vent an overproduction of overcompetitLii 
which jeopardizes the prosperity of in 
dustry, perhaps of the country, as is Tf! 
quently the case with agricultural produc s ■ 
but It ought to be possible to secure such I 
accumulatmn and organization of tC lT 
as would prevent such overproduction j 
overcompetition as knowledge of ,1° 
would obviate. '""^ "rts 

No discussion nf the problem of dlstriK 
tion and the ev-cessive costs which -J, 
ize It would be complete without 
erence to the part played b 3,^^^'- 
costs by the variety .,nd charictei '^x ^""^ 

'"-tcr ot con- 
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sumer's requirements for good* and services. 
It seems necessary to recognize the right 
of tlie consumer to buy where and what he 
will. 

But there can be no doubt that a better 
knowledge of what these requirements arc 
and a better organization of industry and 
commerce to meet them would result in 
economies of distribution. In localities 
where income and living standards are sub- 
stantially uniform there could he such or- 
;anization of these requirements as would 
ore definitely relate these to the stocks of 
the community roerchunt. This would make 
possible the quicker turnover of the mer- 
chants' stocks and lower costs of doinj; busi- 
ness which could be refiected in reduced 
prices. But in considering the savings which 
can be tnadc by greater efficiency, quicker 
turnover, elimination of waste on the part 
of any single agency in the chain of distribu- 
tion, it must be remembered that the price 
ivhich the consumer pays is the result of the 
addition and compounding of 
the costs of thousands of the 
elements of service and 
material. 

The woman who buys a 
package of breakfast food in 
the corner grocery pavs not 
only for the oats in the pack- 
age but for a pasteboard box 
and an air-tight wrapper 
and a part of the rent, in- 
terest, profits of the mer- 
chant, cost of delivery, car- 
ton in which the packages 
were shipped, part of the 
wag-^s of the lumberjack 
who felled the tree and the 
mill operative who helped to 
convert it into pulp out of 
which the carton was made, 
pa'*- of the wages of the 
engineer, fireman and brake- 
man who ran the train that 
transported the carton, part 
of the cost of the rails and 
the engine and part of the 
cost of the coal that pro- 
duced the steaiii that ran 
the engine, ad infinitiuii. 
The price which the con- 
sumer pays is a complex of 
thousands, perhaps millions, 
of other prices. Reductions 
in every element of cost 
which goes to make up the 
final price must be effected 
all along the line, if the sum 
total of distributive costs 
which constitute a great 
over-burden which the con- 
sumer pays is to be reduced. 

How are these costs distributed between 
producer, converter, wholesaler and retailer? 
Where does the consumer's dollar go to, 
anyway ? 

Let's make a little trip to market with 
Mrs. Jones and find out why it costs to 
"keep up with the Joneses," One day last 
summer Mrs. Jones took her market basket 
down from the peg in the pantry and went 
down town to buy some supplies. She went 
to the grocer, and the first thing she bought 
was a package of roiled oats for which she 
paid 20 cents. As she put the package in 
her basket she noticed that ie contained 
one pound and four ounces, net weight. Now 
it happened that two days before Mrs. Jones 
had been talking to a farmer who told her 
that he had Just sold his oats for 32 cents 
per hushcl, or i cent per pound. Mrs. Jones 
did a quick calculation in mental arithmetic. 



and allowing for the fact that the oats from 
which the rolled oats were made were prob- 
ably of select quality and that there was 
some waste in manufacture, she could not 
see how the oats in the package euuld pos- 
sibly cost mote than or 4 cents. 

JV'Irs. Jones was not an exceptionally curious 
woman, but she could not help wondering 
where the other lb cents went. Had she 
inquired of the Joint Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry she would have learned that of 
the 20 cents she paid for the rolled oats the 
retailer got 4,2 cents, of which 3.2 cents 
represented his expenses and I cent, his 
proiit; the wholesaler who sold the rolled 
oats to the retailer received iJi cents, of 
which 1.5 cents represented expenses and .3 
cent was profit; the manufacturer of the 
rolled oats got 9.6 cents, of which 2 cents 
was profit; 1.2 cents, taxes; 1.6 cents, trans- 
portation; 1.7 cents, advertising; 1.3 cents, 
selling cost; and 1,8 cents, cost of manufac- 
ture. The elevator which handled the oats 
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HERE is the program, as we now have it mapped nut, for the 
series of studies on Distribution, of which the 'accompanying 
article by Representative Sydney Antierson is the first: 

February: Lo, the Poor Middlfmnn, by L. D. H. Weld, 
of Swift & Company, Chicago. This article will deal with 
the many phases of wholesaling. 

M.^RCH : li'kai the Better Half Thinks. Mrs. Alice Ames 
Winter, of Minneapolis, President of the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs, who was a member of the Advisoty Coun- 
cil of President Harding's Conference for the Limitation of 
Arms, will discuss the problem from the standpoint of the 
consumer. 

April: The Parcel Room of Business. P. L. Gerhardt, 
Vice-president Bush Terminal Company, will cJeal with ware- 
housing and its place in distribution costs and economics. 

May; Two Little Pigs Go To Market. Carl R. Gray, 
President of the Union Pacific System, will tell of the four 
ages of transportation and the part that the railroatls have 
played in getting the little pigs to market. He will also dis- 
cuss cold storage transportation, and other features of land and 
water transportation. 

Jltne: Alice in Modernlaiiil. William A. Dxirgin, of 
Chicago, who came to Washington to organize Secretary 
Hoover's Division of Simplified Practices, will cover standardi- 
zation, complexity of varities, over-advertising and over-selling. 

July: The High Cost of Convenience. A. Lincoln Filene, 
of Boston, will set forth the retailer's economic place in 
distribution. 



got 4 cent, the railroad company, .5 cent, and 
the farmer that produced them got 3.5 cents. 

Mrs. Jones then bought a lo-cent loaf of 
bread, and if she had been curious as to what 
became of the 10 cents, she could have 
learned that of the to cents 1,9 cents went 
to the retailer, of which .3 cents was profit, 
and 1,6 cents, expense; 4.3 cents went to the 
manufacturing baker, of which .6 cent was 
profit; ,8 cent, overhead; 1.6 cents, selling 
expense; and 1,3 cents, cost of manufacture; 
.6 cent paid the cost of transportation; .1 cent, 
the cost of milling the (lour; .3 cent, the 
handling through the elevator, and the farmer 
got 2.8 cents. 

When Mrs. Jones had finished her pur- 
chases, she had bought a package of rolled 
oats, a loaf nf bread, a package of corn 
flakes, some wheat cere.il, macaroni, laimdry 
soap, salt and a can of condensed milk, for 



which she paid $1.50. If Mrs. Jones had 
still been curious she would have found that 
her $1.50 was distributed .approximately as 
follows; 29 cents to the retailer, of which 
4 cents was profit and 25 cents went to pay 
clerk hire, rent, ta.vcs, insurance, deteriora- 
tion, waste, etc.; iz cents to the wholesaler, 
of which 3 cents was profit and 9 cents cost 
of doing business; ^1.09 to the manufacturer, 
who paid 48 cents for the raw material, iQ 
cents for the cost ot manufacture, 11 cents 
for the selling expense, 5 cents for the adver- 
tising, 10 cents for the transportation, 6 cents 
for taxes; leaving 9 cents proiit, 

Mrs. Jones would probably have been sur- 
prised to learn that it cost mure to trans- 
port, sell and place in her hands the $1.50 
worth of groceries which she had bought 
than it cost to produce and manufacture 
them. 

Having finished her purchases in the 
grocer's, Mrs. Jones went across the street 
to the butcher where she bought $1,00 worth 
of meat. If Mrs. Jones had 
been inquisitive as to the dis- 
position of her dollar and 
had been inclined to find out 
what became of it, she would 
have found her task in this 
case somewhat more difficulty 
because of the necessity o: 
accounting for the returns o: 
the by-products incident ti 
the meat as well as for tlv 
dollar which she paid tb 
butcher, but if she had been 
persistent she might perh.ips 
have found out that in addi- 
tion to the dollar she paid 
the butcher somebody p.iid 
10,8 cents for the by-prod- 
ucts, making $1,108 alto- 
gether. She might have 
found that this ^i.ioS was 
divided this way : 2 1 ,2 cents 
to the butcher, of which 2,7 
cents was profit, and 18.S 
cents cost of doing business; 
16.6 cents was retained by 
the packer, of which 5.3 cents 
was paid for transportation, 
4.2 cents selling expenses, 5,6 
cents cost of slaughter, and 
1,5 cents profit. Investigat- 
ing further she would have 
found that of the remaining 
73 cents, 67.7 cents was paid 
to the producer, 3.6 cents 
the railroad for transportinj 
the animal, .S cent to the 
stock yards, and .g cent to 
the commission man. 

Mrs. J<ines might have 
been somewhat misled bv 
these figures, because 1921 was a had year 
for the producer as the price of cattle went 
down while the cost of manufacture and 
selling beef remained relatively high sit that 
the proportion of Mrs. Junes' dollar which 
the producer received was less than it would^ 
normally have been. If 1921 had been moreiJI 
nearly normal, Mrs. Jones would hnve found 
that the by-products instead of being wortii 
10,8 cents would have been worth 18.3 cents, 
and the distribution of this sum plus the 
dollar which she paid for her beef would 
have been about like this: 13.5 cents to the 
retailer, of wliich 10 cents was cost of oper 
ation, and 3.'; cents, profit; 10.8 cents to thr 
packer, of which i.i cents was profit, 3-.^ 
cents cost of packing, 2,9 cents transporta- 
tion, and 3.5 cents selling expense. Of th. 
remaining 94 cents the producer got 90 ce^t^ , 
transportation, 2,7 cents; stock yards, .7 cent, 
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and the commission man, .6 cent, The 
amount received from the sale of by-products 
mure than paid the expenses of the packer, 
transportation, stuclcyards and commission 
man. Having finished with the butcher, Mrs. 
Jones took the market basket and went home. 

That night when Mr. Jones came home to 
supper she noticed that his coat was getting 
somewhat shiny around the elbows and his 
trousers ratlier bagg)' at the knees. She 
u^ested that it was time for iiim to buy 
another suit, so the next mornirig on his way 
to work Mr. Jones stopped in at the cloth- 
ing store. After looking over a large variety 
of suits, tryinp: m.my of them on, he finally 
elected one for which he paid $50.00. Ntr. 
ones noticed that clothes were somevi'hat 
eaper than they had been the year pre- 
ous, but having heard the ni^ht before Mrs. 
Jones' story of what became of the $2.50 she 
paid for groceries and meat, he w"as some- 
hat curious to know what was to become 
the $50.00 he piiid for his suit, Mr. Jones 
being a business man, as he thought about 
the matter, promptly recognized the difficulties 
of allocating the various items of expense 
involved in the manufacture and sale of 
clothing in a single suit, but after investi- 
gating for some time made a rough cakula- 
rion, the result of which showed that of his 
.?50.00, .1115.95 ivent to the retailer, of which 
$15.30 represented the cost of doing business 
and 65 cents profit; that the remaining 
134.05, which was paid by the retailer to the 
iianufacturer was divided this way, $9.10 
for the goods, $g,oo for trimmings, $11.65 
for cost of nnanufaeture, $7.55 for selling 
and overhead, and 75 cents for profit. As I 
have said, Mr. Jones was a business man 
and he very promptly recognized the fact 
that the 65 cents was a rather low profit 
for the retailer on a suit of clothes selling 
for $50.00, and rememberiuK that suits had 
fallen somewhat in price he knew that the 
retailer's normal profit must have been offset 
by considerable inventory losses. Upon fur- 
ther investigation he came to the conclusion 
that normally the ?i5-95i that went to the 
retailer, would have been divided $13.45 
operating expenses and $2.50 for profit. 

Mr. Jones was a good deal like the woman 
ivho bought an e.'cpensivc library lamp which 
lunde the library look so shabby and incon- 
gruous that she had to buy a new .^et of 
library furniture and a new rug to fit the 
lamp. When Mr. Jones came to put on the 
suit he noticed that if made his old shoes 
look shabbier than ever, so he finally selected 
;i pair which cost him $10.00, 

Mr, Jones and Mr. Smith, the shoe man, 
belonged to the same lodge and were quite 
friendly, SO after Jones had paid for the 
shoes he said to Mr. Smith, "Now, Smith, 
tell me honestly how much you made on this 
pair of shoes." 

tSo Smith said, "I don't mind telling you; 
only made 40 cents." 



Jones replied, "You don't mean to say you 
do business on the basis of a margin of 4 
cents on the dollar ?" 

"Oh, nol" Smith replied. "That was my 
net profit. I paid $6.81 for the shoes, so that 
my gross margin was $3.19, of which $2-79 
represents what it cost me to keep these shoes 
in stock, furnish the salesman to try them on 
and to sell them to you, pay interest on the 
money I borrow, the rent on my store, etc." 

Sometime later, Mr. Jones happened to be 
attending a lodge meeting in a distant city 
where he had gone on a business trip. There 
he met the manufacturer of the shoes he 
bougiit from Smith. Remembering bis con- 
versation with Smith, he asked the manufac- 
turer, Mr. Bro'ivn, what became of the $6,81 
he received from Smith for the shoes. Brown 
said he couldn't remember, but if Jones was 
curious he would look it up and write him 
on his return home. 

Some day* later Jones received a letter 
from Brown in which Brown said that the 
$6.81 was divided in this way; $1.82 cost 
of raiv material, $i.oo for trimming, $2.10 
cost of manufacture, $1,51 overhead and sell- 
ing expense, and 38 cents profit. 

What Was the Farmer's Share? 

TF Mr. Jones had been good at guessing, he 
* might have guessed how much of the $1.82 
which the manufacturer paid for the raw 
material the farmer got for the piece of cow- 
hide and calf skin that went into them. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Jones had compared 
notes, they might have discovered that .ill the 
figures they had obtained referred to the dis- 
tribution of the dollar which they paid to the 
retailer, and they might have wondered what 
the distribution would have been if the price 
had been either higher or lower. 

The sohjtion, therefore, of the problem of 
the high cost of living, with which Mr, and 
Mrs. Jones are struggling, presents two as- 
pects. First, that of reducing the general 
level of prices, and second, that of reducing 
the wedge between what the producer re- 
ceives and what the consumer pays. 

The first is perhaps less important than the 
second, because, if wages, insurance, interest, 
materials, all rise together and in the same 
proportion, the relative status and buying 
powen of each of those concerned in produc- 
ing the materials or rendering the service 
remain substantially the same. But if the 
cost or price of one service or one class of 
materials rises or falls more than the other, 
the relative rewards received by those pro- 
ducing the materials or rendering the services 
are changed. 

This is usually what happens, and there- 
fore, the problem is to redistribute the dol- 
lar and reduce each constituent element to its 
proper proportions. To do this we must 
establish the facts or distribution and better 
organize the knowledge of its agencies and 
processes and their relation to and influence 



upon each other. The application of this 
knowledge to the problems of distribution 
niust follow as necessarily as the application 
of the science and knowledge of engineering 
or of medicine follows upon discovery and 
dissemination. If the knowledge and science 
of distribution was as comprehensive and as 
w-e!l organized as the knowledge and science 
of medicine, the distributor would be as good ^ 
a merchant as the doctor is a physician 
and surgeon.' 

in the train of more definite facts and more 
thoroughly organized knowledge of distribu- 
tion, there will follow better organization of 
^ricui rural production and marketing, reduc- 
ing the variety and grades of commodities 
produced, making possible their combination 
in large valume and tlieir sale in more direct 
relation to market requirements. There 
must also be mrjre intensive study of consum- 
ing markets and market demands in relation 
to production so that the flow of m.inufac- 
tured products to the consumer will be more 
even and more nearly in accord with the con- 
sumer's demand. The flow of goods and 
hence the velocity of capital required to move 
them must he speeded up in transit and dis- , 
tribution. The genius which evolved mass ^flfl 
production must now be turned to the dc- 
velopment of more efficient and serviceable 
distributive machinery. When these things 
are done, Mrs. Jones may still be struggling 
with the age old problem of adjusting the 
market basket to the pocket book, but she will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
spread between the dollar she pays and the 
dollar that the producer gets has been 
lessened. 

1 spent a year in the investigation of the '^H 
distributive processes and all their relations 
to production, assembly, converting and dis- 
tributing goods and commodities. 

The investigation covered not only the 
processes of distribution, but the related 
activities of production, manufacture, trans- 
portation and credit. 

1 would have made almost any sacrifice or 
have given almost anything which it was in 
my power to give if as a result of this m- 
vestigation it had been possible to develop a 
formula, a new rule of thumb plan of dis- 
tribution which coald have been applied to 
the situation much as a mustard plaster is 
.ipplied to the back of rhe patient to eliminate 
pain, but I am convinced that there is no such 
formula and that if tliere were, there are so 
many more people in the world who prefer 
pills to mustard plasters that it would be 
possible to secure only a partial result. After 
all, no two cases are alike and the doctor 
must have co-operation from the patient 



A were is today greater realization of the 
fjict that there is a problem of distribution 
than ever before. With the accumulation 
and dissemination of knowledge there will 
certainly come more intelligent effort better 
direction and lower costs of distribution 
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Along the Side Roads of Industry 
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Someone bemoans the 

The Times '""^ ^^^^ woman of 

Not Women, ^"^f^ '"'"J ^''r^ ^ 

Change T f " 
viiRugtf livered. The cost of 

delivery Is put at a snig- 
gering sum. One way for a return to what 
Mr, Harding terms normalcy, the critics say, 
is for woman to revert to the good, old-time 
methods of her mother's days. There's too 
much ordering by telephone, they assert, from 
the butcher, the baker and tlic grocer; too 
much of the use of the charge account in 
the department store, which postpones pay- 
ment but conduces to over-buying; too much 
of "Oh, yes; send it out to my home!'" 

There may be »n abuse or an overuse of 
the telephone in buyini; from the butcher, 
tile baker and the grocer, but the day of 
the woman carrying packages as she did of 
old is past. No one would object more 
strenuously if it should return than those 
who criticize her now. 

What a ho^vl there would be if women 
piled into trolley cars, subway cars or other 
public vehicles laden with bundles! Cities 
have grown so big tliat comparatively a small 
proportion of the patrons of the great em- 
poriutns can reach them except by public 
convej'ancc. 

We are beyond the horse-car age. We 
•ire beyond the stage where women saun- 
tered a few blocks to the drygoods store. 
The great retail distributing establishments 
are grouped near the centers of the cities 
today and will be where the centers of the 
cities happen to be. Cities arc too big today 
nnd si.eet cars, whether surface, subway or 
elevated, too crowded for package caiiiers. 
Shopping used to be an incident of the day. 
Today it is almost a day's work. 

Wotnen do not carry packages today, not 
because they have changed, but because con- 
ditions and the times have changed. 

The day of cash and carry lias gone, never 

f return. 
... 



With RICHARD SPILLANE 



Some Real 
Romances of 
Real Estate 



At Forty-second and 
Fifth Avenue. New 
York, the Fain Knitting 
„ , _ Mills, Inc., has store 

|k Keal J!,state ^pa^e of ^„ feet front- 

Wfr age on Fifth Avenue 

and 35 feet on Forty-Second Street, for 
which it pays $70,000 a year rent or some- 
what more than $66 per square feet. That 
is said to be the highest rental, floor space 
considered, in New York, .^..^i, possibly, in 
the world. Considering the fact that the 
early Dutch settlers paid $24, or rather the 
equivalent of that sum, for all of Manhattan 
Island, it would Indicate that realty values 
have increased somewhat. 

Real estate is ret.TCively stable and not, as 
Carnegie once described the steel industry, 
alternately a prince or a pauper, vet Its 
changes are wide and peculiar. Today, In 
the Wall Street district, ofEce space is scarce, 
despite the great number of mammoth struc- 
tures that have been erected in the last few 
years. Those who arc searching for quar- 
ters find it difficult to get what they need, 
and what the women term "house hunting" 
Is urgent and seems to know no end. 

Five dollars per square foot per year is 
about the average price paid. Desirable sites 
command considerably more. And yet within 



the last eight years office space in Wall 
Street went beting. There is one towering 
structure in tower Broadway where excel- 
lent offices might be rented in igr4 for 50 
cetits per foot per year. Not only that, butt 
in cases ivhere leases were about to expire 
tile tenants were .isked to remain rent free 
for six months or twelve as they desired. 
The owners considered it better to have no 
revenue for that period than to have the 
building almost empty. Today storage space 
on the top floor of that structure commands 
a higher price than the finest offices on the 
ground Boor did in 1914- 

Talk about the romances of gold mining! 
Some of the romances of real estate .surp.iss 
anything in the realm of the yellow metal. 

And New York is not alone in this. A 
man of Detroit had a piece of property be- 
queathed to him by his father. It was a 
moderate sixed structure on one city lot. 
Land and building cost appro.\imateIy $40,- 
000. It happens that today that site is close 
to the heart of the city. I'he property rents 
for $42,500 a vcar. "1 could get more," the 
owner says, "but there's a limit to every- 
thing, and I feel I'm getting the limit now." 

Is there a limit? Choice apartments in 
New York in the fine sections rem from $750 
to $1,250 per room per annum. Tenement 
house rents are what apartment house space 
u.sed to be, and apartment house space brings 
what the most select Riverside Drive or 
F"iftb Avenue quarters formerly commanded. 
And there seems to be no end to the demand. 

Where people get the money for all this 
is a mystery. 

But it is the same story in nearly every 
city, or so the visitor from Chicago, Kansas 
Citj', Boston, New Orleans, Los Aigeles and 
elsewhere reports. 

The flight from an extreme low of 50 cents 
a square foot for office space in Wall Street 
In 1914 to more than $66 a square foot for 
store space in Fifth Avenue in 1922 marks 
too great a cliange, it would seem, to he 
soundly based or to be maintained. 
* ♦ * 

There are approxi- 
mately 6,500 foreign 
students in American 
colleges and universities. 
Nearly every geograph- 
ical division of the earth 
is represented by these young men and women. 
This is illustrated by the fact that at one 
of the recent foreign students' dinners, 
given annually by the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce to the young men and young 
women attending the institutions of learning 
in the Philadelphia district, fifty-eight nations 
had sons and d.iughters in that wonderful 
gathering. Many of these young men and 
women wore the costumes of their native 
lands. These banquets are among the most 
colorful and picturesque of any in this re- 
public. As an evidence of their democracy 
only one illustration is necessary. Every 
chamber member attending the dinner is ex- 
pected to have one foreign student as his 
guest and, whether the host be b.ink presi- 
dent, head of a great industrial plant or 
retail merchant, he sits at table with the 
student and devotes the evening to the visitor 
from afar. 

Recently there h.ive been signs of a re- 
markable broadening the world over in Inter- 



A True 
Evangel 
of Trade 



est in American educational opportunities. 
The new phase is more distinctly in business 
lines. For example, the J. B. Stetson Com- 
pany reports that from their customers abro,id 
they are getting quite a large number of 
requests for the placing of young men in 
business training. They have young men 
sent to them from Mexico, from Argentina 
and other lands. 

Before the war they got requests of this 
sort from tlieir customers in Germany, but 
rarely from other countries. They believe 
the war made a tremendous impression upon 
the world regarding America's greatness in 
a business sense no less than in a military 
form, and now tliere is an earnest desire 
to round out the education of their promising 
young men in this country rather than In 
Great Britain or in Germany as formerly 
was the custom. 

Even the British are sending young men 
here for training. One example is furnished 
■ by Sir George Paish, formerly editor of the 
Statist, and, for a time, lin.incial adviser of 
the British Government, His son Donald 
is at Albanj^ N. Y., in the office of L. F. 
Lorce, president of the Delaware and Hudson 
R, R. Young Paish is to pvit in four years 
of practical work and study in the United 
States and then return to England. He is a 
graduate of Cambridge University. 

The United States Steel Corpor.ition, the 
Bethlehem Stce! Corporation, the American 
Woolen Co., various of the large automotive 
concerns, locomotive plants, smelting compan- 
ies and such have requests from all over the 
world for the admission of student workers. 
* * * 

"Talking about 
strikes," says George 
L. Peck, vice-president 
in charge of personnel 
of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, "one of the 
worst I ever knew was broken by a woman. 
I'll never forget her. I was only 23 and 
had just been appointed trainmaster of what 
now is the Toledo division of the Pennsyl- 
vania. Violent? That hardly is a strong 
enough term to describe that strike. It was 
a holy horror. The strike leader was a 
whale of a man named Jim Kernick. The 
strikers did everything — ditching cars, burn- 
ing property, beating up train crews and ter- 
rorizing people, but somehow we m. an aged 
to operate the road to the extent of getting 
one train a day over the division each way. 

"But that seemed to be as much headway 
as we could make. Kernick was clever, 
very clever it seemed to me, and had the 
strikers wonderfully organized. The strike 
dragged on to what appeared to be inter- 
minable degree and still was a deadlock 
when one day a mite of a woman came into 
my office leading a giant of a man. 'Mr. 
Peck,' she said, 'I've brought Jim In to go 
to work.* The giant was Kernick and the 
little woman was his wife. Kernick tried 
to balk, but she said, 'Now, Jim; you prom- 
ised, didn't you? And you'll keep your prom- 
ise to me, won't you?' He mumbled, 'Yes,' 
but he wanted to bolt. Several times he 
moved as if to get out of the office, but 
each time the little woman said, 'Now, Jim, 
you mustn't break your promise,' and each 
time he halted. It was a remarkable ex- 
hibition of a wife's influence, and particu- 
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larly so because of the size of that little 
woman compared with her huge mate. 

"1 put Jim back at work at once. His de- 
sertion of the strikers caustd a sensation. He 
was attacked by crowds of the men he had 
formerly fcad and was pretty badly beaten, 
but at the same time he g^ve a terriiic maul- 
ing to those who battled with him. Each day 
after these battles the little woman would 
bring Jim back to me, bruised as he was, 
and say, 'Mr, Peck, you see Jim is keep- 
ing his word.' And Jim would go back to 
his work. 

"That little woman broke that strike." 

"What was the cause of the strike?" Mr. 
Peck was asked. 

"1 haven't the slightest idea in the world," 
was the answer. 

Early in 1923 Mr. Peck will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of his entrance into the 
service of the Pennsylvania. From messenger 
boy to vice-president is his record. He has 
never worked for any concern but the Penn- 
sylvania. Another thing uniijue is that for 
his first job he got no pay and was dehghtcd 
to get it because of the opportunity it of- 
fered. That job was in headquarters of the 
Toledo division. There he picked up teleg- 
raphy, and from train dispatcher he has gone 
up tlie ladder to near the top of the greatest 
railroad of the world. 

Think of a youngster of today glad to 
get a job without pay for the opportunity 
the job would furnish for hira to learn. 

As the English say, "It's not done, you 
know." 

* ♦ * 

In New York it has 
New York, unusual for 

the Bieesst Pf"""*. particularly of 
Tanli- T« tlieatrical profession, 

lanil lOwn speak contemptu- 

ously of various places 
as tank towns. This presumably is because 
of the distinguished position the railroad 
water tank occupies in the town's skyline. 

Let us have no more of this. New York 
13 the greatest tank town of the world. From 
out of the windows of the room in which 
this is written 500 tanks are in view. Hardly 
a building of goodly size in Manhattan is 
without a tank. And some have two, or 
three, or more. The taller the structure, 
the bigger the tank or tanks. It must be 
so. Otherwise New Yorkers would parch. 
Great as is the flow of water from the 
streams in the Catskills it is not sufficient 
to meet all needs. In the night, when the 
city sleeps, or most of the people sleep, the 
Row from the hills is sufficient to fill the 
tanks atop most of the structures of moderate 
size, but the instances in which pumping is 
necessary to put in tank supplies are many. 

No one, so far as is known, has taken a 
tank census of New York, but a modest 
estimate of the total would be 200,000. as 
there are of structures officially classified 
as tenements more than 100,000 and many 
of these have tanks as their crowns. 

Yes; New York is a tank town if there 
ever was one. 

* * * 

There was a time 

Cold Storage ^'''f," , dwellers 
n,,^ walked to busmcss or 
iteeps uur ^^^^-^ ^^^^^ j^.^^ 

Cities Alive ^ few horse-car lines 
or stages, but their 
traffic was inconsequential in comparison with 
the population total. Now ever>'body rides. 
Traffic men say the increase in urban traffic 
is in greater proportion than the increase in 
population. In other words, with an increase 
of 100 per cent in population, the traffic in- 



creases more than 100 per cent — in fact, 
about 150 per cent. And this despite the 
introduction of the automobile. 

Where is all this leading? 

According to the estimates of the local 
authorities, the population of metropohtan 
New York is 6,900,000. It is hard to visual- 
ize the magnitude of such a grouping of 
human beings within comparatively so nar- 
row a space. An illustration may be sug- 
gestive. We all have viewed parades. Few 
persons have seen more than 100,000 march- 
ers pass a given point in one day. It would 
take the New Yorkers, in groupings of loo,- 
000 more than two months to march by a 
reviewing stand. 

Cities of the gigantic size of New York 
and London would be impossible but for 
cold storage. Only because of cold storage 
is it possible to carry sufRcient supplies of 
foodstuffs in stocks today to support a city. 
In the time of the blizzard of 1888 New 
York knew a shortage of food and real 
distress; and then the city was cut off from 
the outside world a comparatively short .time. 
But cold storage hardly was known then. 

Police Commissioner Enright says the 
traffic problem in New York today is beyond 
the hmits of his men to handle. What wiU 
it be a few years hence unless some genius 
devises a method of solving the riddle? 
Sometimes, when you see the streams of cars 
in Broadway or Fifth Avenue as you wait 
for opportunity to cross the roadw,iy, you 
think all the cars in the world or nearly 
all of them must be in New York. But 
some good and ordinarily truthful people say 



congestion is worse in one quarter of Newark 
tlian in any section of the metropolis, and 
anyone who crosses or attempts to cross 
I'eachtrec itrcet in Atlanta without a prayer 
and an insurance policy assumes an unwar- 
rjinted and extraordinary risk. 

By surface trolleys, by subway trains and 
elevated railroads, millions journey day .,nd 
n«ght >n New Itork. Every vehicle of these 
transportation companies seems crowded 
sonrierimes to the extreme limit, regardless 
o the hour of your traveling. Bus lines sup- 
p ement these tiansport systems, and the 
ubiquitous taxi has a heavy patronage. How 
can the city e-xpand still further? 

In one large city an experiment is planned 
A subway is to be built under the main 
thoroughfare. A subway street is to parallel 
the tracks, the sidewalks to be directly under 
the surface sidewalks. Great advantages are 
claimed for this novelty. One of them is 
that It affords mo levels for shops or stores 
instead of one, as now, and that propertv 
values will be enhanced greatly thereby. An- 
other is that it will lessen the strain of 
surface traffic afoot and reduce the danger 
of street crossing. To the criticism that the 
roar of passing trains will be a deterrent the 
answer is made that much of the present 
noise can he done away with by employing 
methods introduced on the elevated railroads 
of Berlin. 

But it will be years before we have sub- 
way streets or, as also is proposed, double- 
deck streets with the upper deck on a level 
ivith the present second story of structures 
and with bridges across thoroughfares. 



ProtectingAgainstPriceDeclines 



GUARANTEE AGAINST DECLINE in 
prices, as a trade practice and as a 
method of competition, has during the month 
been receiving more attention from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Conditions immediately fallowing the armi- 
stice were so uncertain that wholesalers and 
other buyers withheld the orders they would 
otherwise have given to manufacturers, being 
fearful of a decline in prices between the 
date of orders and tile time when the goods 
were made and delivered. Without such or- 
ders, production in many industries threat- 
ened to come to a stop. To meet this 
situation some manufacturers turned their 
thoughts to the desirability of undertaking to 
hill goods at prices prevailing, not at the 
date of the order, but at the time of actual 
delivery, two, three and even nine months 
away. 

When things were in this state the Federal 
Trade Commission emphasized its doubts 
about guarantees against decline in prices, 
another form of the same arrangement. It 
raised the question, however, in connection 
with guarantees of this kind which had been 
given before the post-armistice period of un- 
certainty set in. Its proceeding was against 
one of the large manufacturers of condensed 
milk, on account of this concern's unlimited 
guarantee to jobbers and wholesalers, unlim- 
ited as to quantity and unlimited in extent 
of time. 

The other manufacturers got into the case 
before the Trade Commission and raised a 
question whether or not they could give lim- 
ited guarantees, i.e., upon stocks not exceed- 
ing 1,000 cases and for a time not extending 
beyond fifty days. 

In order to obtain the state of opinion in 
Industry and commerce on the question of 
these guarantees the commission issued 
widely a questionnaire and incorporated the 



responses in a sizeable pamphlet. In the<ii. 
expressions of opinion there was miirK 
diversity. "men 

The question about the use of the euar^jn 
tee by manufacturers of condensed mHI.' 
consequently started a series of events At 
though four years have passed, the 'com" 
mission has not yet decided the milk ca^" 
Ihcrc are indications, however, that a deci' 
sion rnay be forthcoming in the near future— 
a decision, presumably, not only as to tl 

i'iS'fol^"""""^''" ^'^^ -^-"-^ th: 

Meanwhile, the commission contmues to 
raise questions tn cases in which use of ti e 
guarantee does not stand forth by itself 
Several weeks ago it besan a • , . r 

it alleged /-fair^-ompeS^rtL^pat'S 
a wholesalers' association which, it said 
attempting through collective acdon ^ 
coerce manufacturers to give eimrl. 
agamst decline in prices. OrNofemb," ,0 
the commission announced it had instituted 
a proceeding m anotl.er type of ca.r,^ 
m which it alleges that i\LtLr. ''ol 
table syrup with large resources may obfiln 
an unfair advantage over smallJ, 
through use of th'e guaran\TS^ '^TT: 
stance, a guarantee for six months 

1 fic outcome of the case lumr... ' 
ently will nor be d^erm 'n rSv"r " 
the merits of the guarantee itself Th. ^""^ 
mission alleges that in this i^.tance th' 
manufacturing coninanv c« , the 
"it made the pricV' ^nd th-it h ^'"""^ 
of supply of^ ueeestr^Lt rfal^?""^ 
competitors it did not give them a iia" 
against decline in the price for ^, 
terial. "The circumstaneert-.tf 
n.ay. therefore, be deSin g" /'i^^/'" 
stance and. whatever the result the 
of_ the simon-pure Eimrantei '4^!,''.='"'^^' 
prices be left outstanding. i^clme m 
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How Let In the Men We Need? 




SINCE the World War broke, immi- 
gration from Europe to the United 
States has been restricted and at times 
has been at a minimum. There was a year 
of relaxation when somewhat more than 
800,000 aliens were admitted. That brought 
the question up squarely and led to the 
present perccnEum limit law, definitely fixing 
the number who may come at somewhat less 
than one-third the normaj prewar movement. 

The efiect of the quota law on immigration 
from the South and East of Europe, from 
where for the past 25 years had come the 
great bulk of our common labor and of 
immigration generally to the United States, 
is even more pronounced. In former days 
the average annual immigration from that 
part of Europe was 750,000 annually, some- 
times reaching nearly a million. The quota 
law fixed a limit to such immigration at 
about 155,000, or say, one-fifth of the pre- 
war average. 

The United States Immigration Commis- 
sion, whicli ended a three years' investiga- 
tion in 1910, came to the definite conclusion 
that no longer could the door be wide open 
to unskilled laborers from Southern and 
Eastern Europe. At that 
time there was a large 
supply of such labor in 
the American market and 
this condition contin- 
ued until the outbreak 
of the war. During 
the war and since 
large numbers of these 
laborers r e - 
turned perma- 
nently to 
rope and 



By W. W. HUSBAND 

U, S. Commhsioner General of Immiffralloti 

others passed from the ranks of the un- 
skilled into the skilled and scnu-skilled 
classes. Few came to replace them and it 
is not unnatural that at the present time 
there should exist an actual shortage of 
ordinary labor in the United States. At any 
rate I am constantly getting this report and 
the complaint is louder as the industrial 
revival continues. 

Whether the situation is as pictured I do 
not know, but it is plain that the feeling 
prevails through a considerable pa.rt of the 
industrial world. 

The United States has always depended 
upon foreign countries and particularly upon 
Europe for its labor supply. The question 
of whether industry can be profitably car- 
ried on with that supply cut off or severely 
limited, is, of course, a matter of primary 
importance and if the present quota law is 
too inflexible to permit of a sufficient inflow 
to carry on the industrial work of the coun- 
try the situation deserves careful considera- 
tion with a view to modifying the law to 
meet the honest needs of industry. 

For twenty-five years or more prior to 
the outbreak of the war immigration had 
been regarded as an economic rather than 
a social problem. We had thought of the 
effect of immigration on American industry 
and American wages rather than on 
our social life and citizenship. With 
the outbreak of w.ir the economic 
phases were submerged and the racial 
quality and the characteristics of 
those who had come began to as- 
sume importance. This has continued 
to be uppermost in the 
popular mind and it is 
clearly reflected in 
debates in Con- 
gress and 
elsewhere. 



It is heard, and obviously not without rea- 
son, that while that great prewar influx of 
immigration did contribute greatly to the 
labor supply of the country, it also brought 
with it thousands who were not assets. If 
I judge the present trend of thought cor- 
rectly, the desire is not necessarily to limit 
numbers as such but to regulate the whole 
movement with a view, first, to preserve the 
old-time characteristics of American citizen- 
ship and population, and, second, to adjust 
the movement to the actual economic needs 
of the country. 

For more than twenty-five years the de- 
velopment of legislation has seemingly been 
based on the theory that a large propor- 
tion of aliens coming to the United States 
were, for one reason or another, undesir- 
able. Such changes as have from time to 
time been made in the immigration law have 
been in the direction of a more careful sort- 
ing of such peoples. Until the quota law was 
enacted Congress had refrained from placing 
a limit upon numbers but had sought to im- 
pose additional restrictions to make entry 
more difficult for those who as groups were 
believed to be undesirable. 
We have made tlie walls so high and the 
way into this coun- 
try so difficult that 
the older types 
of immigration 
have hesitated 
to fight their 
way in. Yet 
the newer types 
have used every 
means to get 
over the 
barriers. 






New comers and with them aa always is the old 
question: Are they here at unsWUed labor only or shall 



we deal with them as the raw material of good citizen- 
ship? Can we afford to think of them only as workers? 
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The obvious problem is to find some 
method under which the coming of those 
who have been tried and not found wanung 
may not b« hampered j while at the same 
time some means are sought to check the 
flow ot those who in the apparent judg- 
ment of Congress do not meet the test of 
desirability. 

For nearly a century after the adoption 
of the Constitution the doors of the United 
States were open to foreigners of all classes 
and conditions. As a matter of fact tlic first 
federal law upon the subject had as its pur- 
pose the promotion of immigration. This 
law, enacted in 1^64., souglit to increase the 
then greatly diminished flow of Europeans 
to the country by providing tliat valid con- 
tracts could be made in foreign countries 
vvhereby emigrants could pledge the wages of 
their labor in the United States to repay the 
cost of bringing them here. 



Exclusion Only 40 Years Old 

IT was not, in fact, until 1882 that Con- 
gress passed the first general immigration 
law which provided for the exclusion of 
foreign convicts, lunatics, idiots, and persons 
likely to become public charges, and levied 
a head tax of 50 cents on each alien ad- 
mitted. In the same year the Hrst Chinese 
exclusion law was enacted. Three years 
later the first law forbidding the importa- 
tion of labor under contract was enacted, 
and it was amended in 1887 and again in 
1888. Successive revision of the general law 
resulted in additions to the list of excluded 
aliens but not one provided for the actual 
restriction of immigrsLtion, except in the Case 
of Orientals. 

But always there was growing a sentiment 
m favor of putting some restriction on Euro- 
pean immigration and Congress witnessed 
several hard-fought battles to that end. The 
literacy test for immigrants was the favorite 
weapon of the restriction Ists and for twenty- 
five years there was an almost constant agi- 
tation for its adoption. The popularity of 
the literacy test was not primarily based on 
the conviction that an illiterate alien was 
necessarily undesirable but rather on a belief 
that its application would check, to some 
extent, the increasing flow of immigration 
from Southern and Eastern Europe. 

Virtually go per cent of our immigration 
always has come from Europe, but before 
the '80's nearly all of the millions who 
had come were from northwest Europe, ior 
eluding the British Isles, Germany, Scandi- 
navia, Belgium, the Netherlands, SwiEerland 
and France, _ Then began a movement from 
Italy, Austria-Hungary and other countries 
of South and East Europe, and in the course 
of a few years the peoples of these coun- 
tries constituted 85 per cent of all who came. 
At high-water mark we took in a million of 
them a year. Somewhat more than one- 
third of the "new" immigrants, as they came 
to be called, were unable to read, although 
illiteracy was at a minimum among those 
coming from the older sources, 

The literacy test provisions of the Act of 
1917 went into effect in May of that year, 
soon after the United States entered the 
war, and its effectiveness as a restrictive 
agency has never been fairly tested. 

As I have said, it took nearly twenty-five 
years of hard fighting on the part of the 
restriction is t to get even a simple reading 
test written into the immigration Jaw, but 
when it became evident that the post-war 
movement was actually beginning the House 
of -Representatives promptly passed Repre- 
sentative Albert Johnson's bill virtually sus- 
pending all imniigration for a period of four- 



teen months. Only forty members voted 
against it, 

li\e Senate took a more conservative view 
and as a substitute adopted Senator Dilling- 
ham's per centum limit plan. 'I'h.s was first 
proposed to Congress in 1913 and at that 
timu provided ttiat the nurabuT of aliens of 
any nationality who might be admitted in 
any year sHould be limited to 10 per cent 
of the number of persons of such nationality 
who were resident in the United States at 
the time of the census of 1910, In 1913 
this was looked upon as radically restrictive 
but in 1921 the Senate unhesltatinglv fixed 
the limit at 3 per cent Instead of 10' The 
House then accepted it, but President Wil- 
son pocket vetoed the measure. It was en- 
acted almost unanimously early in the next 
session, and with President Harding's ap- 
proval became a law May 19, 1921. 

For a number of years before the World 
War the average annual immigration from 
Southern and Eastern Europe was approxi- 
mately 750,000. Under the quota law the 
limit for tile S3mc countries is about 155,000 
annually. 

, On the other hand, the normal pre-war 
immigration from northwestern Europe was 
about 162,600 annually, while under the 
quota limit law it would be possible for 
about 200,000 to come in any fiscal year. 

"Old" Immigration Not Checked 

J^URLNG the fiscal year ended June 30, 
'922, about 95 per cent of the quota of 
bouthern and Eastern Europe and Turkey was 
exhausted by admission, but northwestern Eu- 
rope sent only 47 per cent of the permissible 
number. Therefore, the law had little or 
no visible etiect on the old immigration, but 
the number of "new" immigrants prevented 
from coming can only be conjectured, al- 
though 500,000 is probably a conservative 
estimate. 

Much has been said concerning tlie large 
outward movement of aliens during the last 
fiscal yejjr, and it is true that 198,712 emi- 
grant aliens did leave the country compared 
with 309.556 immigrant aliens admitted, the 
excess of immigration being only 110,844. 
But the outgoing movement was abnormal 
only by comparison, for it frequently ex- 
ceeded 300,000 annually before the war. 

It will be of Interest to note that during 
July, August, and September of this year 
133.857 immigrant aliens were admitted, com- 
pared with 109,683 admitted during the cor- 
responding months in 1921, the increase being 
for the most part among northwest Euro- 
peans and Canadians. In the same three 
months 32.713 emigrant aliens departed, 
compared vrith 79,396 in July, August, and 
September, 1921, 

In the last fiscal year 139,000 aliens who 
in their own country had been laborers, 
skilled and unskilled, and servants, entered 
the United States, and 126,000 who had 
followed like occupations In the United 
States left the country, so that virtually 
nothing was added to the industrial man- 
power of the country during the year. 

In the first three months of the present 
fiscal year, however, 69,000 skilled and un- 
.•ikilled laborers and servants were admitted 
and only 17,600 of the same classes departed, 
indicating that the tide has turned. 

For a considerable period the United 
States has been experimenting on a large 
scale with so-called Americanization move- 
ments. The w.sr increased them but a sober 
survey of the results would seem to indicate 
that so far as the new t^pe of immigrant is 
concerned progress has been slow and re- 
sults in the main unsatisfactory. It has had 
the effect of Americanizing a great many 
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Americans who prior to the World War had 
been looking at the immigrant from the ect^ 
nomic rather th.n the social or political vlew- 

My observation has been that the em- 
ployers of labor, great or small, have as a 
rule .assumed an entirely different attitude to 
the immigrant smce the war and that thev 
in common with the communities in whkb 

onlv t'' """" ^r^^'^y intot^slcd not 
only in a labor supply but in bringing in 
hose and those alone who wiU make no" 
only^good laborers but responsible Ameri^n 

With this feeling widely held, the solution 
of the present situation obviously is not to 
open wide the doors for all in o^der dil^ 
those who are actually needed may come ir 
but to open them only so wide as to let in th- 
men who shall fill the industrial need " and 
at the same tune have the qualities which 
wll make them desirable residents of Amer 
lean communities. 

It is assumed thiic the present quota law 
has reduced to a safe minimum the incominjt 
ot those peoples who for one reason or an 
other are not suificiently valuable to the 
United States. A reduction of the percent- 
age would further limit this class, but if 
this is done some means should be taken to 
prevent these additional restrictions applying 
to the ones whom everyone would welcomed 
Theoretically the present quota law avoids 
discriminating. It places the peoples of all 
countries mvolvcd on a basis of equality but 
to rneet the present demand some semblance 
ot discrimination may be necessary, 

A Possible Way Out 

I am inclined to the opinion that it 
* would be entirely possible to continue the 
basic number of immigrants at a minimnm 
and then provide fo; modifications to 
the actual needs of the country 

We might develop administrative ma 
chtncry which would serve to inv ,h 
actually needed. We should de erm ne no: 
on y the extent of the need but also shoufd 
determine who are the most desirable peooU 
to fill that need and then netmir .1^'^°^''= 
come to the country. This ' n tTnA^A 
to suggest wiping out the tlieorv of thi 
contract labor law, which has had and . Ml 
has beneficial results; but it 
iTiPTTiVwr-J th^t „ ... "'"St be re- 



ic re- 
con- 



membered that even under tli» n'rf ' 
tract labor law sb'ned' labJr^ ^yT '^^^ 
mitted under contraa, provided labor of 1^: 
kind unemployed cannot j ■ . 

United States In thTAct 
provided that the n..^nXrtl^-Z'\'' 
fon may be determined prior to th.T""' 
of the people. '"'^ coming 

It IS the extension of this olan l-h . 

labor or any other das of peon " 1^ 
actually needed in the countrrthat hf' 
m mmd acting always, of course on th' 
theory that adequate, careful 3 '.'^ 
diced machinerris created f^r^u ""Pteju- 
of carrying out the p]^ ^ ^""^ P"^P«' 

cre^ri^n^'Vl^'^somrfv^tL'^^^'" - ^^e 

avaaable supp^ o7Sr Tv^arl^JrV t 
in foreign countries would h^ T 
communicated to our fv, constantly 
when there is fn the UnUeTst 'I '^'^ 
demand for labor of a Sain f*""^^* 
know where to turn for tZ I ' '^'^ 
people available to fill the n^d -k^^'f 
of course, would not he confin j P'^"' 
trial labor bur n„X f„ mdus^ 



trial labor but ou ht 'to TncK I'^'^T 
of the states for settlers- fn * " ""^^ 
or for whatever activity in tl 
undermanned or could be profir.kr """'^ 
extended or developed .«'«ely 
proper man-power. Addition of 
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The Newcomer As a Citizen 



THE PRESENT demand for labor has 
revived discussion of the economic as 
well as the social effects of the emer- 
gency 3 per cent immigration law, operation 
of which has been extended to June 30, 1924. 
Immigration Bureau reports for the year 
ended June 30, 1922, showed certain tend- 
encies that have been made the basis for 
heated controversy. For example, it is as- 
serted that under the 3 per cent limitation: 
"Our supply of unskilled labor is cut dow-n 
below our economic needs, as the limitation 
prevents the entry of thousands of laborers 
from Southern and Eastern European coun- 
tries whose quotas for the year are filled 
within a few months. For example, the 
quotas of Greece and TurScey for the year 
ending June 30, 1923, were filled in Novem- 
ber, 1922. 

k "The proportion of Hebrews, who incline 
^to enter trade rather than industry or agri- 
culture, is greatly increased; and the propor- 
tion of women is greatly increased." 

The first contention is borne out by the 1922 
figures and by stories wc heard last year of 
the great demand for passports from Dan- 
zig and other eastern ports. It is further 
borne out this year by statements from 
Premier Mussolini, of Italy, and former 
Premier Venizelos, of Greece, that their 
countries would welcome opportunity to send 
us thousands of their people in excess of the 
quota. The second and third claims stand 
on the basis of statistics by our own 
Immigration Bureau. 

But statistics, if they are to serve 
as a basis for sound policy, 
not only must be analyzed, they 
must also be so inclusive that 
the user has assurance of 
their fairness. The first 
question then is, can the 
figures for the year ended 
June 30, 1922, be taken 
as fairly indicative of 
the future workings 
of the law? It is 
common knowledge 
that the first appli- 
cation of a new 
measure usually 
produces some re- 
sults which mil 
not be continuing- 
Thoae affected by 
it act, not upon 
knowledge or ex- 
perience, but upon expectation. So for this 
reason alone it is necessary to supplement 
first results by later results. Later results in 
this case are meagre, covering as thej' do only 
three or four months, but they are significant 
as shown in Table 1, 

In analyzing the statistics one has to take 
account of many factors which do not ap- 
pear on the surface. Were there reasons, 
economic, social, political, religious, either in 
country of origin or in the United States, 
which may reasonably be held to have af- 
fected migration during the period under dis- 
cussion? Here we must at once recogni'/.e 
the probable efifect of unemployment in this 
country during the fiscal year 1922. Bad 
new'S travels fast and the fact that unem- 
ployment here had reached such proportions 
that the President called a national confer- 
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ence in the fall of 1 92 1 to deal with it un- 
doubtedly was known throughout Europe. 
This would check potential immigrants whose 
chief motive was to better their economic 
condition. On the other hand, it would have 
comparatively little effect upon those whose 
chief motive was to escape political or re- 
ligious persecution, such as the jews were 
then suffering, Also it may plausibly be held 
to have had less effect upon the wives of 
aliens already established here than upon 
men who had no American connections. 
These reasons alone may well have caused 
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What wUI the melting pot make of bun? 

the unusual proportions shown by the 1922 
Statistics. The validity of these reasons is 
indicated further by the chanjjed proportions 
during the first months of 1922-1923. 

Another factor of importitncc which is not 
accurately interpreted by the 1922 statistics 
alone is the immigration from northern and 
western Europe. While the 3 per cent law 
undoubtedly kept out many would-be immi- 
grants from Southern and Eastern Europe — 
though wc can only estimate the number and 
the proportion of male laborers, Hebrews 
and females who would have come to Amer- 
ica bad there been no such limitation — it 
did not check at all the migration from 
countries which wc have been accustomed to 
look upon as our best sources of supply. 
The United Kingdom sent only 55.2 per cent 
of its quota; the Scandinavian countries 43.8 



per cent, 48.7 per cent and 57.6 per cent; 
Holland, 66.8 per cent, and Germany, 28 per 
cent. For this, economic conditions, not the 
law, must be held accountable. The first 
four months of the present year have seen an 
increased immigration from northern and 
western Europe of 18,763, or +5 per cent 
over the same period last year. Here is a 
source of supply upon which we not only 
can draw, but upon which we now arc 
drawing. 

Another source is the neighboring Amer- 
ican countries, for the 3 per cent law does 
not apply to British North America, Mexico, 
the West Indies and Central and South 
America; either as to their nationals or as 
to foreigners who have resided in these coim- 
tries continuously for five years or more. 

Further evidence supporting the conten- 
tion that immigration in 1921-22 would have 
been greater had business conditions been 
better is given by the Canadian immigration 
statistics and by statistics of immigrants to 
the United States from other American 
countries, excluding British North America. 

Arrivals at Inland ttnd Octan Port* of Canada 
1932 1921 1914. 1913 

89,999 148^+77 384.878 402,432 
Immigrants to the United StaUs from Othtr 
American Countries 
(Excluding Britiab North America) 
1922 1921 1914 jjij 

26,614 45.877 38,01s 93,221 

Obviously the business depression of last 
year is reflected in these figures. Now that 
business conditions have improved we 
have reason to believe that the num- 
ber of these immigrants will increase. 
Evidence is furnished by table 
No. 2, which shows how re- 
sponsive immigration has been 
to business conditions. 

But granting full value to 
this interpretation of statistics, 
it does not give us the 
full answer to our immi- 
gration problem. Last 
year and this year have 
presented two very dif- 
ferent aspects of the 
working of the present 
emergency law. Last 
year — a period of busi- 
ness depression and un- 
employment — the law 
probably prevented our 
being swamped by a 
myriad of fugitives from want and oppres- 
sion. Keen as was our sympathy for these 
unfortimates, a sympathy demonstrated by 
the American Relief Administration, their 
arrival at our ports would, to put it mildly, 
have greatly handicapped our efforts at re- 
covery. This year, a period of business re- 
vival, industrial leaders in some parts of 
the country declare that there is a scriout 
dearth of labor, especially unskilled labor. 

As we are now endeavoring to formulate 
a permanent immigration policy it is in some 
respects fortunate that these two aspects of 
the problem have been presented in such 
dramatic proximity. For this will prevent 
our substituting for the present emergency 
law a permanent measure based upon one- 
sided experience. 

It is frequently declared that America has 
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pnssrd the days of 
stricted imraigrarion. 
equal emphasis it is 
that America can never close 
her gates entirely. Prob- 
ably our permanent policy 
will be a mean between those 
two extremes. In formu- 
lating this policy many fac- 
tors must be taken into 
account. The most impor- 
tant asset of any nation is 
its people. The future 
character of the American 
nation will be determined 
in large degree by the char- 
acter of the aliens we re- 
ceive. But what method 
shall we use in selecting 
those whose diildren are to 
become bone of our bone, 
flesh of ou» fiesh? This is 
the first and most difScult 
of the practical problems 
facing those who would de- 
termine our immigration 
policy. 

Subsidiary to this problem 
are others of great impor- 
tance and of more immediate 
consequence. Assuming that 
a sound method of selection 
has been adopted, the selec- 
tion should be made as near 
the point of origin as pos- 
sible. We arc not insensible to the trage- 
dies enacted at our ports of entry where 
these wanderers, who have uprooted them- 
selves, sold all they possessed and spent 
much of the proceeds on their long journey, 
are finally turned back at the very door 



Iminigrants by Racial Groups 

Fiscal year ending June jo, i^SS^ and first four months 
of fiscal year, 1923 


Race or people 


Fiscal year ending 
June JO, 1321 


July-October, 


12 months 


July-Oct., igai 


Number 


Pa- 
cent 


Number 


Per 
cent 


Number 


Per 
cent 


North J West ;ind Central 

Hebrew (from all countries) , . 
From the Americas or iiiljacent 


131.940 
48.73' 
33,247 
53.524 
•4,767 

26,614 
743 


43 
15 
II 

17 
5 

9 


52.536 

29,553 
18,98+ 
26,466 
6,443-' 

8,so6 
456 


37 

31 
13 
19 
4 

6 


73.296 
38.431 
a6,Koi 
ao,i45 
5,746 

23,' 43 
324 


39 

20 

14 
11 

3 
J3 


309.556 


100 


142,944 


too 


187,986 


loo 


Note; North emd West EuTDpesnw inucasc greolly in ntmbers in July-October, \92i. but 
pefccntdge for th»>^ months ishowa only slight increase because Eastern ana Southern Buropean^ 
aj? now rapidly flllma their quuCEia. The lost mnatlu of the year will, if present tendencies 
continue show n very ereistly increased percentage of Korth and Western Europeans. See 
jLin increase h»m neighboring Ainirrican countries. 



of the land of protnise; or worse still, when 
families are separated because of the financial 
inability of all to return when some are 
refused admission. 

The only way to prevent these tragedies 
is to stop those who are inadmissible before 



they have severed their old- 
world connections. The- 
oretically we can station 
agents in all parts of Eu- 
rope to whom prospective 
immigrants may go for ad- 
vice and examination. Prac- 
tically the establishment of 
such a service presents great 
difficulties — accord with for- 
eign governments, the es- 
tablishment of an organiza- 
tion which will function ef- 
fectively and without abuse 
of power. But diese diffi- 
culties, great as they un- 
doubtedly are, will not 
prove insuperable if we can 
decide upon a sound method 
of selection. Nor will it 
prove impossible for us to 
reorganize our immigration 
service so that its adminis- 
tration will be centralized 
in one federal agency. 

But the selection and ad- 
mission of aliens is not the 
end of our task. We must 
expect that a considerable 
proportion, perhaps the 
targe majority, will remain 
in .America and bccotne 
American citiKcns. For 
them we must make pro- 
vision that w^II aid them to 
and effective citizens, we 
them against exploitation 
are learning their way amid 
assure them proper 



become loyal 
must protect 
while they 

strange surroundings, 

housing, provide for the cducation"of'"their 
children. 



Not AH Coal Is Coal For Taxing 



A COAL TAX is one of Gerinany's meas- • 
ures for raising revenue. This tax is 
3 heavy impost, too, amounting to 40 per cent 
of the delivered price. 

The coal tax in Pennsylvania, however, has 
had a deal more popular attention than the 
German tax, even though the Pennsylvania 
tax amounts only to t>4 per cent of the 
value when ready for shipment and falls 
on anthracite alone. Pennsylvania's present 
tax dates from 1921, when the governor of 
the state asked the legislature for increase 
of $10,000,000 in revenue. In 1913 Penn- 
sylvania had attempted a tax on anthracite, 
and again in 1915, but both of these earlier 
taxes were declared illegal. 

The present tax came Into legal question 
because of the initiative of a shareholder 
in a mining company. Finding that the com- 
pany was preparing to pay tlie tax, the share- 
holder sued to restrain what was, from his 
point of view, such misconduct on its part. 
He took the ground that the law levying 
the tax denied the company, and other antha- 
cite companies, the equal protection of the 
laws. The arguihent was that equality re- 
quired 3 tax on bituminous coal, too, _ 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court did not 
agree with this contention. It refused to be 
a party to any suggestion that "coal is coal, 
and said that without denying equal protec- 
tion of the laws the legislature was justified 
in recognizing differences between anthracite 
and bituminous, just as it might treat differ- 
ently natural gas and artificial gas. 

To this reasoning and to the_ result the 
shareholder objected, and he carried his case 



to the United States Supreme Court. In go- 
ing to the Supreme Court the shareholder was 
accompanied by the attorneys general of nine 
states, who upon behalf of their common- 
wealths took the position that the tax really 
falls upon their citizens, who use 90 per cent 
of Pennsylvania's anthracite, and that it is 
therefore invalid as substantially a levy made 
by Pennsylvania upon interstate commerce. 

The decision was awaited with a great 
deal of interest. Interest was not confined, 
either, to the New England and other nearby 
states which consider anthracite coal a neces- 
sity of winter life. States as distant as 
Texas and Minnesota looked for some light 
out of the result, for five different states 
now have in force a tax of somewhat the 
same kind upon natural resources when they 
are placed in course for utilization. 

These taxes masquerade under a variety 
of aliases. In Minnesota there is an "occu- 
pation" tax of 6 per cent of the value of 
all ores mined ; it is expected to produce about 
two million dollars a year. In Texas there 
is a "gross receipts" tax, paying V/n per cent 
upon all petroleum produced ; it yields aroimd 
five million dollars a year. Louisiana has a 
"severance" tax, of 2 per cent of the value 
of all timber cut and minerals mined. Okla- 
homa has a "gross production" tax, of 54 
of I per cent on ores and 3 per cent on oil 
and ga^i and it means about eight million 
dollars a year. Alabama has a "tonnage" 
tax, which is restricted to coal and amounts 
to two cents a ton. 

On November 27 the Supreme Court 
handed down its unanimous opinion. It 



agreed that both blturolnous and anthr- ite 
coal are compositions of carbon, as Ll 
been elaborately argueo before the court 
that both are capable of combustion and 
may be used as fuels, but under differ^t 
conditions and mamfestations and with th^ 
d.fferences determmmg a choice between them 
as uel. The Supreme Court said that th^ 
State of Pennsylvania could consequemlv 
distinguish in its taxes between ariM,. • ^ 
and bituminous coal. anthracite 

The court then turned its att^n^-^ 
the attorneys general. It boiled Therr^a^ 
gument down to the iroposition that T 
products of a state whi. b are des^inL 1^' 
have a market in another state are h * 
they have been moved from the n1.^"! 
their production or preparation = if- °* 
interstate Mmmercie and arcor'a' 
the exclusive regulation ^fTon^S ""t^ 
a proposition the court said . 
as soon as it was stated. "^""ted itself 

Its acceptance would mean fK,» 1. . 
tries of the coumry. in ^l" '"'1"^- 
tions, would be withdrawn frnm 
diction and delivered over to fclr f ' 
. Of course, the court did not h T^™'- 
-t any of the proposals wh ch hav. 
from time to time that the pi''"? '"ad": 
ernment should undertake varvi ""' 
of nationalization of coal mine"^ y.^ . '''arees 
noticing, however, that in itrsw. ^-"* 
ment the court In this case imb^ "J^^ state- 
that the commerce clause of^^'^L^^ronglv 
tion cannot be used to' Const if ^ 
Govermnent control over coIl\ u?. ^^•'"ai 
'n the ground. "^"^^ *hich is still 
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''ANY STATISTICIANS who at the 
/X moment may be seeking work, might 
usefully devote some of their unem- 
ployed mornings to calculating how many 
millions of lawyers in this country and of 
doctors and clergy and captains of commerce 
and even editors and bankers do 
lunch together weekly or oftener 
and dine together fortnightly or 
oftener in order to improve their 
minds, even at the risk of their 
digestions, by listening to "little 
talks" on thousands of topics like 
uplift on the subways, faith heal- 
ing by the card system, what 
spiritualism means for the de- 
partment store and how a real 
estate agent discovered the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, 

When first I came to the 
United States I was still incx* 
perienced and I well remember 
a day when, unsuspecting and in- 
nocent, I accompanied a friend 
to his dub where we were to 
lunch. In what was, I now real- 
ize, a private room, about thirtj' 
men were eating with obvious en- 
joyment, and I myself had my 
mouth full of chicken when, 
without a word of warning, my neighbor, 
who could not have looked more respectable 
and trusrworthy, suddenly rose to his full 
height and at* lounced that they had in their 
midst a distinguished, etc., etc., who would 
favor then at this time with his views on the 
Neat East, 

The chicken, as I gave it a downward 
gulp, could not have been more surprised or 
embarrassed than was I at this sudden de- 
mand for eloquence over the Armenians, and 
the only thing to do on the spur of that 
moment was to give the terrible Turk a ter- 
rible time. 

When lunch was over, everybody gathered 
around and grasped me warmly by the hand, 
assuring me that I was a very Demosthenes, 
which kindly compliments I entered in my 
ledger at par, not as yet realizing that at 
such luncheons, to be called on for a few 
remarks is no more of a distinction than to 
be asked for the celery or salted almonds. 
You take pepper and sugar and olives with 
your food, and you also take a little rhetoric. 

Why is it, tlien, that Americans thus sub- 
mit to bs lectured ? Why do they find it 
such a luxury to listen? In no other country 
is there one hundredth part of the speech- 
making that you find here. As Dickens noted 
eighty years ago, such oratory is an institu- 
t'nd, characteristically, almost exclusively, 
tianaatlantic. Much of what is said — and 
I write as one who says some of it — is 
epliemcral rubbisiv, while of the balance, a 
good deal, at any rate, is more or less good- 
humored bunk. Yet conversation is sus- 
pended, gossip is hushed, condolences over 
poor Smith's sad loss of a well-insured car — 
perhaps a Fordmobilc of the latest price — 
have to be postponed, in order that someone's 
ideas about the weather, climatic, financial, 
religious or political, may enter one ear and 
pc-isibly escape by the other. 

What is the secret of the ritual? There 
must be a reason, for it costs time, money, 
attention. It is an institution, universal as 



By P. W. WILSON 

the atmosphere. Explain the American 
luncheon, dinner and lecture and you have 
understood the United States themselves. 

The first fact is that Americans are still a 
lonely people. They left Europe behind — 
which is one reason ; and they are always 



T IS a literary fashion of the moment to deride the 
American business man and his oratorical luncheons, 
Sinclair Lewis has a fling at Mr. Babbitt's pride in his 
Boosters' Club; Christopher Morley, in "Where the Blue 
Begins," talks of the "miscellaneous passion for palaver 
displayed by Big Business." The hero of Mr. ilorley's 
whimsical romance "did not realize that the net importance 
of this thing was absolute zero" when he was asked to 
contribute to the discussion of "Under\vriting Overhead" 
at the Merchandising Uplift Group. 

But is it "absolute zero?" Mr. Wilson, who combines 
an American with a British viewpoint, doesn't think so. 
Perhaps he's not an unprejudiced witness since he pleads 
guilty to speaking at such gatherings. But what he has 
to say is fres|i and interesting. 

The Editor 



leaving each other — which is a second. New 
folk flock fiercely into new cities and want 
to feel at home. 

Hence, the gregarious instinct — the Rotary 
Clubs; the fraternities; the frisky Elks; the 
chorus-laden Kiwanis ; the rule in New York 
that 00 a given date everyone who values his 
skull must change his straw hat into a softer 
brain-bag; the feeling that on a given day, 
at a given hour, wc must all get together in 
the same room, breathe the same air, clap 
the same claps and yawn the same yawns. 

It means that a new and bigger family 
is being built up. No employer, let us say, 
of 350 house-painters can feel quite the same 
about the piazzas which he adorns when, 
once a week, he meets tbe men whose wives 
rock within those piazzas, and confesses with 
those men that he is a little prairie flower, 
growing wilder every hour, which descrip- 
tion — a little prairie flower— so exactly sug- 
gests what in these days a big success in busi- 
ness looks like. 

Business Needs Fellowship 

THESE varied and sometimes vociferous 
hospitalities are thus illuminating business 
with companionship. Trade is found to be 
something more than a cut-throat competi- 
tion. It is rather a mutual service, rendered 
by friend to friend. If there is honor, even 
among thieves, then among friends there 
should also be an honor, at least as scrup- 
ulous, towards which high standard these 
social occasions contribute. 

As an Ishmaeh'te, wandering through life 
all by himself, with no one to care what 
happens to him, and himself caring nothing 
what happens to others, a man expects no 
quarter and gives none. It is cut and thrust 
and let the devil pick up the casualties. But 
as a member of a community, hobnobbing 
with Bill and jollying Sam, our Ishmaelite 
learns that he has neighbors, that he should 
treat those neighbors as he would wish to be 
treated himself, and that honesty is not only 



the best policy but the only happiness. De- 
vices that deviate from the rectangular are 
seen to be not worth while. 

Public opinion becomes healthier because 
it is public. What cannot be avowed is 
driven underground. Commerce continues to 
be the greatest of all games, but 
it becomes a game with rules 
and the conscience of the com- 
munity is installed as an umpire 
which the individual defies at 
his peril. In the luncheons and 
lectures and banquets, there is 
thus a purpose — an important 
purpose — not always realized, it 
may be, but present all the same 
in the subconsciousness of the 
nation. 

After all, "quick lunches" have 
been in the past sometimes too 
quick. There is a sense in which 
all eating should be a sacred 
communiofi, At these hospitable 
boards, there is developing that 
religion of humanity which in- 
cludes all religion. M™ of di- 
verse racial origin and of con- 
flicting creeds arrive at mutu.il 
respect and a common citizenship. 
The sectarian and economic bar- 
riers are broken down. Buying and selling 
and the services of the professions are broad- 
based upon a new knowledge, each man of 
the other. 

So far, so good ; but what about the better 
that lies ahead? Grant that these festivities 
serve an invaluable purpose, is the best use 
made of them? Are the speeches what they 
might be? Here is, after all, an unparalleled 
opportunity of formulating great ideals and 
purposes in terms of practical life. Here 
ought to be a continuance of education into 
the years when school and college have be- 
come a thing of ihe past. Here is a real 
attempt to keep the soul of man alive amid 
the crushing pressure of the materia! interests 
around him. These luncheons, lectures and 
dinners, like that amazing institution, the 
Chautauqua, ought to be taken seriously and 
studied with care. 

For even in luncheon clubs there are perils. 
In the main, these festivities represent organ- 
ized success. The men who thus gather 
together are not poor men. They arc men 
who have got on. Long since have they left 
behind them the weekly wage. They are men 
who give orders which others obey. They are 
etnployers. They constitute that commercial 
aristocracy which has replaced the feudal or 
hereditary system of caste in Europe. Among 
these men, you will not find one Socialist, 
one Radical, one under-dog. They arc the 
one half of the world which must never 
forget how the other half lives. 

Now what_ is it that, more than anything 
else, the United States needs as an aid to 
her true prosperity? It is a better under- 
standlrig between Capital and Labor, It is 
not difficult for capitalists, when lunching 
tageth»r, to understand one another. But it 
is difficult for them to understand t!jc people 
who cannot afford any such lunch and dwell 
amid a wholly different environment. If 
there is to be a maximum production of goods 
and therefore the maximum enjojTnent of 
those goods by the community, there must 
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be a parmership of mutual respect among 
all who are responsible for the said produc- 
tion. 

The relations between capital and labor 
have been regarded too often as a controversy 
between irreuoncilables. They are in reality 
a science, to be studied like any other scietKe. 
In the colleges, professors teach psychology, 
which means the science of the mind — that is, 
of the individual mind. The business man 
also needs a psychology, a knowledge of the 
social mind. He should be quick — very quick 
— to detect a grievance and to remove it. 
And he should recognize that a grievance 
often loses its sting when it has been frankly 
stated. Most of us believe that the only 
industrial system which "gives the goods" to 
a conununity is the system where capital and 
labor are employed, as partners in production. 
In loyalty to that sy.stem, therefore, we should 
make sure that it is fairly worked. 

One of the saddest sights in modern society 
is the man who does not know what in this 
wide world to do with his money when he has 
made it. His attention has been devoted en- 
tirely to the production of wealth, and he 
has had no time to study the art of using 
wealth. For men whose fortunes are on the 
upgrade, a regular engagement to hear about 
the needs of humanity is a valuable safety 
valve. 

At Norfolk, Virginia, I came recently upon 
a Kiwanis Club that has built a children's 
dinic for the King's Daughters to conduct. 
A more beautiful illustration of the way in 
which organized inen may cooperate with or- 
ganized women can be hardly imagined. And 
in New York the Rotarians are working 
among the boys and girls and especially among 
crippled children. Here is a religion against 
which there can be no law and no dogma. 
It is a blessing that addeth no sorrow unto it. 

Another line of country that may be fol- 
lowed at luncheons and lectures is the world 
beyond our borders. The United States is 
now the biggest economic, political and in- 
dustrial unit on this planet. She is building 
up a vast import and e.vport trade. She has 
debts due to her from Europe. She has ever- 
increasing investments in Latin America. Yet 
her people often dwell hundreds, even thou- 
sands of miles from the ocean. And other 
thousands of miles of the ocean itself separate 
these shores from other continents. The 
mind whidi would guide American commerce 
must leap tliese vast distances. The imagi- 
nation must envisage actual conditions in 
China, India, Europe, Africa. If there were 
more knowledge of what 
things other nations 
need, we should see no 
man unemployed and 
no plant on part time. 



Every day, the newspapers are devoting 
more and more space to foreign affairs of 
every kind. But there is still the idea that 
these matters concern, not so much the middle 
west as the cities along the eastern seaboard. 
This is a delusion that ought to be dispelled, 
The great harvests of grain and cotton, the 
vast output of meat and metals, arc inter- 
national. The eastern states are thus often 
the gateway of the middle west, and no more. 
And the country as a whole is one organism. 
To make the man sec this, who is at present 
engrossed in one and on!y one local business — 
this should be the aim of those who speak 
at the commercial conferences. 

After all, the idea of citizenship, like every- 
thing else in this universe, must eitlier grow 
greater with time or shrivel away. A tree 
that does not grow is a tree that is dying. 
Hitherto, we have considered that a citizen 
is, first and foremost, a man, set free from 
the despotism of tyrants. That is true, and 
true let it ever remain. But liberty is not 
enough. Citizenship also means service. 

jPolitics Not Always the Scapegoat 

FT IS not enough in these days for the cap- 
* tain of commerce to say that if things 
go wrong it is all the fault of the politicians. 
There is a loyalty to the country which can- 
not be thus delegated to others. The day 
is rapidly approaching when the best men and 
women of every persuasion will find that 
they must take their obligations as citizens 
more seriously ,^nd recapture politics. The 
talk at luncheon is a method, perhaps the 
best method, of hammering the new citizen- 
ship into shape on the anvil of the human 
mind. The luncheon is an arena where men 
of both parties meet. The politics of the 
luncheon are no longer a mere quarrel but 
become constructive. 

If any thing here said is true, it follows 
that the man and woman who lectures other 
men and women should respect his audience. 
His responsibility is as grave in every way 
as that of a preacher in the pulpit. For 
every idle word that he speaks he will be 
held to Judgment, and by his words he will 
be justified — by his words, condemned. For 
myself, I find that the short address is what 
costs me most time and care in preparation. 

To the quality of a speech, the question 
whether a fee is paid for its delivery should 



make no difference. Every speech costs at 
least the time of the audience. That oratory 
should appeal to the emotions is obvious, but 
it should appeal not less to the reason. The 
emotions pass away; what permanently in- 
fluences a man is knowledge, thought, logic. 
Humor has its place, but it should be a 
servant not a master. Plunge straight into 
the subject and you will hit at once the 
attention of your hearers. The best way to 
say a thing is to have something to say. 

And select as your chairman the man of 
fewest words and pleasantesi smile. He can 
smile without delaying the proceedings. But 
he cannot talk unless he stops the clock. 
Most luncheons have to be and, in fact, are, 
severely punctual. They are spcHs of good 
fellowship, torn from the day of strain and 
stress. They are testimony that the business 
man shall not live by business alone. And 
to provide him with food also for thought, 
for hope, for aspiration, and, it may be, for 
a wholesome repentance — that should be the 
function of anyone who speaks to him bv 
the wayside. 



Do Business Men Neglect Politics? 

That question is answered decidedly in 
the affirmative by Mr. Edward N. Hurley, 
erstwhile chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, in an article published in a 
recent issue of Colliers fVenilf under the 
title, "Are You Too Busy to Mix in Poli- 
tics?" He makes the bold assertion, based 
on many years' observation, "that business 
men ought to know more about politics and 
politicians ought to linow more about busi- 
ness, and that the only way the two can 
come together is by mixing up with each 
other." 

Mr, Hurley believes that there is much 
sound logic in President Harding's epigram, 
"more business in government and less govern- 
ment in business." He complains, however 
that it is impossible to make such a policy 
effective when business men shirk their duty 
by refusing to accept responsible governmental 
posts when invited to do so by the President. 
"I am sure it is high time," says Mr, Hurley] 
"to end the consideration of business as an 
enemy of government and of government as 
an enemy of business." 

Business men are needed in appointive of 
fices m order to give the civil service cm 
ployces a broader vision on matters relatine 
to industry and commerce, he says "J would 
rather have an out-and-out politician than a 
business man m any elective office" Mr 
Hurley eontmues, "but I do think there oS 
to be— I am sure of this-more business mZ 
m the appointive offices." 
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Railroads Are Doing Tlieir Job 

By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 



IN WEEHAWKEN dwells an undertaker 
who, for his family's sake, shall be name- 
less here. Being a prosperous under- 
taker he buys coffins in carload lots. Next 
day after mailing an order for a car of 
coffins he telephones Joe MandeviUe, the yard- 
master, to inquire if the car has arrived. 
The following day he telephones twice. On 
succeeding days his inquiries increase in 
arithmetical progression until at 
last the glad tidings flashes over 
the wire that that car of coffirts 
Is on the team track waiting to 
be unloaded. Then the under- 
taker loses interest. Then he 
wants to leave the coffins in the 
car and take them out as his 
customers call for them. 

Now it's Joe's turn at the 
telephone. Beginning in a polite 
pianissimo, his importunities to 
come and unload that car swell 
in fortissimo diapason until the 
lady telephone operator, blushing 
furiously, claps her hands over 
her ears and disconnects the line 
with her foot. 

This Weehawken undertaker 
is of particular interest just now 
because he is the incarnation of 
a type of shipper who, on re- 
ceiving a consignment, wants to 
keep the car as a souvenir. If 
you would know how numerous 
this type is, the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the American Railway 
Association will prove to you 
with incontrovertible figures and 
deep emotion, that not more than 
65 per cent of the capacity of 
freight cars has ever been util- 
ized. The Car Service Division 
will go farther: it will demon- 
strate that if it were possible to 
induce all shippers to squeeze 
just one little ton more of cargo 
in each car everj- time it was loaded that 
feat would be equivalent to adding lOO.OOO 
cars to present equipment. 

Not content with that, the Car Service 
Division will convince j'ou by a simple math- 
ematical calculation that if every car was 
moved only one mile more each day that 
would be equivalent to adding still another 
80|000 cars to present equipment. Total, 
180,000 cars added to present equipment, 
just like that. 

Turning now to the Car Service Division's 
weekly reports of ear loadings it will be found 
that the car shortage; that is, the aggregate 
orders frotn shippers that could not be filled 
for the week ending October 30, was 1 7q,z.l9i 
the greatest ever recorded. If all the things 
indicated could have been done, therefore, 
instead of there not being enough cars to 
cairy the nation's traffic during this unprece- 
dented period of commercial activity, ther^ 
would actually have been 761 cars looking 
for a job. 

The Car Service Division is supporting the 
endeavors of the individual roads to secure 
the co-operation of shippers b heavier load- 
ing and prompter unloading and release of 
cars, on the ground that the shippers them- 
selves, instead of the railroads would be the 
greater gainers. 

Why, the Car Service Division is prepared 



to prove that the aggregate value of goods in 
transit on the railroads of the United States 
is $1,200,000,000 on any given day. The sav- 
ing of just one day's time in loading, move- 
ment and unloading, the greater part of the 
time being under control of the shippers, 
would mean the saving of $18,500,000 in 
interest annually. At this point it would be 
wise to come up for air; for if you were 



IN THIS, the first of a seri^ of railroad articles by Mr. 
Carter, whom we introduced to our readers last month, 
he makes plain the heroic task the railroads have accom- 
plished in the face of great obstacles. 

Under normal conditions handling an unprecedented 
volume of traffic would be a negative virtue — no credit to 
the railroads, but a disgrace not to do it. But conditions 
arc far from normal. The railroads are like a waltzing 
bear: the wonder is not that they waltz so well, but that 
they can waltz at all. 

This account of a truly remarkable performance should 
be read, bearing constantly in mind the fact that the rail- 
road plant has not kept up its growth, that equipment has 
ceased to increase relatively to trafBc, while terminal facili- 
ties are substantially unchanged. 

The thing that makes present railroad performances 
remarkable is that the enormous handicaps mentioned are 
to a large extent overcome or offset by e.xecutive skill. The 
miracle of the loaves and fishes is being repeated daily 
by the railway executives of America, 

What should give every man concern is that miracles 
cannot always be depended on to move the nation's trafSc. 
Great losses are inflicted through inability to move freight 
where it is wanted when it is wanted. In the last analysts 
this loss is borne by you and me. 

The Editor 



to linger longer there is no telling what the 
Car Service Division might prove. 

But we should not be too hard on the ship- 
pers for imitating their betters. Last fall 
certain eastern roads retained refrigerator 
cars specially built for the California fruit 
trade for use in hauling less than car load 
freight on their own lines while fruit rotted 
on the Pacific Coast for want of cars in 
which to ship it. And at the beginning of 
November the Great Northern Railway re- 
ported that it had only 48.5 per cent of its 
own box cars and 43.4. per cent of its own 
refrigerator cars on its own lines. Other 
roads were in nearly as bad shape, while 
every railroad office in the west was deluged 
with letters and telegrams from grain, potato 
and fruit growers pleading for cars in which 
to ship their products. In some places 
farmers drove 50 miles and camped out at 
night to get their grain to an elevator only 
to find it filled and a line of loaded wagons 
ahead of them. 

Of course the roads retaining equipment 
belonging to others salved their consciences, 
if they had any, by pajing the dollar per 
diem for the use of the cars as required by 
the rules of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, A dollar a day is a lot of money 
to pay for cars you don't need in dull times, 
but it is nothing at all when the whole United 



States is cluttered up with freight that can 
not be moved. A frugal and industrious car 
can easily earn from $20 to $30 a day carry- 
ing high grade traffic under preferred move- 
ment. 

Borrowing equipment without permission 
is by no means so rare as you might tliinfc. 
Just as in former days an enterprising person 
with no capital but a btoncho and a branding 
iron might grow into a Napoleon 
of the livestock industry in the 
west, some railroads have found 
that all they needed was a track 
and a capacity for rustling. If 
you can believe what those 
Te,fans tell you, a certain traffic 
officer, while station agent on a 
poverty-stricken little road, used 
to take a switch engine at dead 
of night, mask the headlight and 
muffle the bell and sneak down 
to the yards of a more prosperous 
connection which he would rob 
of cars enough to load the cotton 
received during the day at his 
station. His enterprise was soon 
recognized by deserved pro- 
motion. 

These arc samples of some 
Hiinor difficulties besetting the 
railroads in their attempts to 
provide the transportation facili- 
ties that must be provided if the 
country is to prosper. Of course 
the major handicap is the pro- 
gressive atrophy of the railroad^ 
"A railroad man's life is del 
voted to overcoming obstacles," 
said the former president of a 
great western road who, having 
retired, can bear the troubles of 
his former associates philo- 
sophically. "I do not subscribe 
to the doctrine that the railroads 
are hampered. There are no 
fetters on initiative," 
In confirmation of this assertion, Julius 
Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Board of the 
Southern Pacific Company, has pointed out 
that four times the traffic units were handled 
in 1920 that were handled in 1890 in two- 
thirds less train miles than 1890 operating 
conditions would have required. The annual 
savings each year have been correspondingly 
great, the cost of handling the enormous 
traffic of 1920, the greatest in the nation's 
history thus far, being ?6,74a,ooo,000 lew 
than the cost of handling it by 1890 methods. 
This .saving was $633,000,000 more than the 
entire operating expense of the railroads in 
1 020, notwithstanding the high cost of wages 
and materials. And in the face of such a 
record some persons talk about the millions 
that might be saved if railroad managements 
knew their business! 

The scientific use of statistics has played 
a vital part in achieving these almost incred- 
ible results. For example, when Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt w.is vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific, he had the 
controller place an accounting force in each 
division office to compile costs so that the 
superintendents knew currently about how 
their expenses were running, white all officers 
knew accurately a few days after the end 
of the imonih. V/^cek by week the superin- 
tendent could see exactly what locomotive 
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performance had been. Mr. Kruttschnitt 
gives it as his opinion that promptness in 
getting this information did more to increase 
efficiency than any other single item. 

By showing in current statistics the gross 
ton miies hauled per pound of fuel the South- 
ern Pacific is getting 25 per cent more work 
out of a pound of fuel dian it did in 1913. 
With fuel averaging $6,66 per ton in 1920 
this represented a saving of $5,678,000 for 
that year. Economy in the use of power is 
stimulated by estimating its cost and furnish- 
ing division superintendents the cost of the 
potential power in their locomotives that they 
do not use. This brings home to the indi- 
vidual the great waste in using only 60 to 80 
per cent of the power of a locomotive. Now 
that you have seen what statistics can do you 
should be more respectful to them hereafter. 
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of couplers in use where there is now but 
I ; and 20 different kinds of brake shoes 
where now there is I. 

To offset the steady gain in efficiency there 
is an equally steady increase in the spread 
between the areas of production and the 
areas of consumption. The average haul 
of all freight is constantly increasing. 

In 1900 the average haul of all freight was 
approximately 182 miles; in 1911 it was 258 
miles; In 192 1 it was 356 miies. The aver- 
age length of haul of perishable food prod- 
ucts is 1,400 miles. It is commonplace to 
find on a breakfast table on the Atlantic 
seaboard fruit from California, cereal from 
Saskatchewan, bacon from Iowa, eggs from 
New Jersey, potatoes from Long Island, and 
cream from Vermont, The spread on the 
breakfast table typifies that found in industry 



the prosperity that is being passed around f 
Here are the facts: figure out your own con- 
clusions. The total amount of freight rev- 
enue coUected by the railroads in jgoo was 
9^ per cent of the value of manufactures in 
that year; in 1900 the ratio had increased 

nf it ! 1'^ '° P" « decrease 

ot one-tourth m twenty years, during which 
time the price of everything that a faUroad 
buys had nearly doubled 

In the last week of October the railroads 
loaded 1,014.480 cars of freight, which was 
but 1.3 per cent less than tl^ Record wTek 
of 1920 This achievement was in spite of 
the fact that there was an unprecedented 
tonnage of coal and .n spite of depreciated 
power and a smaller number of cars available 
than during the peak week of 1920. 




Here's one of the railroad's great problems, the terminal, and here's 
one way that problem has been solved. It's not a simple solution; 



The Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association points out that in 1890 
the railroads hauled 983 tons of freight and 
153 passengers one milt for every $100 in- 
vested in physical property. In 1914 this 
bad increased to i,68j tons and 206 pas- 
sengers hauled one mile; today the figures 
are 2,100 tons and 239 passengers hauled one 
mile for each $100 invested in physical prop- 
erty. Anyone who can find in this statement 
any evidence of "watered" stock may 
keep it. 

Further examples of progress in railroad 
efficiency may be found in the standardiza- 
tion of theiV equipment and the change in 
the character of cars to fit the changing units 
of trade. In 1882 there were in e.xfstence 56 
different varieties of car axles; in 1921 there 
were but 5. In 1882 there were 58 different 
kinds of journal boxes; in 1921 there were 
5. There were formerly a6 different kinds 



and commerce made possible by the "unfet- 
tered initiative" of railroad executives. 

To gain an idea of how the railroads are 
doing the job of handling the greatest traffic 
in the history of the country before they have 
had time to recover from a Government 
operation that almost proved fatal, compli- 
cated by a severe relapse in the form of a 
shopmen's strike and an unnecessary coal 
strike which resulted in dumping a coal move- 
ment right into the thickest of the fall crop 
movement, the best that can be done is to re- 
turn to the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. 

Under the conditions described the rail- 
roads handled in the first seven months of 
1922, 38,828,000,000 more net ton miles of 
freight with 41,270,000 less freight train 
miles than during the corresponding period of 
1914. There's efficiency for you. 

And did the railroads get their share of 



ing week of 192;, and 706 m, '^°"<'*POnd- 
following week the lo/ding l^d"; '^f " J*"^ 
860,907 cars, or 86,021 car. m "^"T"^ to 
the corresponding ^c.k^TllT 'r^^-n for 
the loadings never fell below ' Sc,''^^^^^'' 
figure for the first week of A. ^51,351, the 
later the loadings had tfeled', "'^"A 
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ceRaneous freight than ever before in any 
similar period, the figures being 20,649,237 
cars, an increase of 4.02 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1920 and of 13-87 
per cent over 1921, In the four weeks end- 
ing October 14 the number of cars of coal 
handled was 13 per cent less than for the 
corresponding period of 1920, of ore 39 per 
cent less, of coke 39 
per cent less, of forest 
products 5 per cent 
less than in 1920. 

The character of 
service rendered keeps 
pace with tlie increase 
in volume. The reg- 
ular schedule for per- 
ishable freight from 
New Orleans to Chi- 
cago is 67 hours 30 
minutes ; to Kansas 
City 57 hours 30 min- 
utes; to St. Paul 92 
hours; to San Fran- 
cisco 165 hours. 
Freight is delivered in 
Buffalo on the second 
afternon after leav- 
ing New York; in 
Chicago on the fourth 
day, and in Kansas 
City on the sixth day 
after leaving New 
York. Packing house 
products formerly 
reached New York, 
on the third morning 
after leaving Chicago ; 
but during the ex- 
treme congestion of 
October and Novem- 
ber delivery was made 
on the fourth morn- 
ing. Even that would 
reem splendid service, 
mosidering conditions, 
to any one but a gen- 
eral freight agent res- 
olutely determined to 
be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of telegraph 
speed, or aeroplane 
service at the ver>' 
least. But no operat- 
ing department ever 
yet succeeded in satis- 
fying the traffic de- 
partment of any rail- 

»road. Some of these 
days the operating de- 
partment is going to 
tell the traffic de- 
partment to take its 
darned old railroad 
and go to — well, it 
would serve them 
right. 

But these figures 
for I'le traffic of a 
whole nation are too 
stupendous to grasp 

readily. Setting down to a single railroad, 
(he New York Central has a six-track 
main tine across the State of .New Yotk. 
For what was once the West Shore, a 
douhle-track road, is now a part of the 
New York Centra] operiitcd from the same 
offices by the same dispatchers. 

In the month of October the New York 
Central Lines moved a total of 850,607 cars 
of freight, which was 21,4 per cent of all the 
cars loaded in the United States in that 
period, and an increase of 16,363 cars over 
the previous high record for the system. On 
each of the 26 working days of the month 



an average of 8,427 cars were loaded, exclu- 
sive of automobiles, Of course not all this 
immense number of cars pa3sed a given point, 
for the figures quoted are for the entire 
system. 

Still, things moved pretty lively every- 
where. For example, cars passed through 
the great clearing yard of DeWitt, just 




© Hainiltun iMa.vwi'ii 

Another means of entering a city? Here's the way the PennayWania gets into New York. 
Under a river, then through an open cut with a flash of light, then back again under the 
pOStofEce and into the station with the big new Pennsylvania Hotel in the background. 

outside of Buffalo, at the rate of one every 
fifteen seconds, four a minute, 240 an hour, 
for the entire' twenty-four hours each day 
in the month. Not merely in the yards, but 
everywhere else everybody stepped lively. 
Traffic moved in average trains of 2,039 
gross tons and 21.8 car miles per car day as 
compared with 1,699 gross tons per train 
and 20.5 car miles per car day on the Penn- 
sylvania. But when it comes to getting 
cars over the road the Illinois Central is 
entitled to the cake, for it hustles them 
along at the rate of 40.1 car miles per day 
in trains of 1,694 gross tons, only 5 tons 



less than the Pennsylvania. Then again 
none of them can touch the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, a subsidiary of the New York 
Central, which sets the mark at 2,291 
gross tons for the average train load. 

One of the New York Central's little 
jobs was to do its share in moving the largest 
peach and apple crops in the history of west- 
ern New York. Part 
of the job for the New 
York Central was to 
move 15,000 cars of 
peaches in refrigerator 
cars in three weeks. 
Then a sudden im- 
petus in building in 
the late fall caused 
another rush. Build- 
ers simply bad to have 
materials to make 
houses habitable for 
the winter. 

Road building, also 
a seasonable occupa- 
tion, called for mate- 
rials in large quanti- 
ties. At the same 
time there was a 
heavy movement of 
California grapes to 
the New York market, 
to make — well, jelly 
and grape juice. Any- 
way, the New York 
Central had to handle 
its own share of this 
particular perishable 
traffic plus the shares 
of other roads that 
were swamped by 
coal and embargoed, 
amounting to as many 
as 300 cars at a time. 

While handling all 
this terrific volume of 
other traffic the road 
had to deliver to New 
York alone 12 train 
loads of milk every 
day and return an 
equivalent quantity of 
empty cans, to dis- 
tances as great as 200 
to 300 miles. 

On top of all this 
the rails had to be 
kept free for a large 
number of fast pas- 
senger trains. Passen- 
ger train mileage for 
the month aggregated 
20,750,949, which was 
equivalent to a train 
each way between 
New York and Chi- 
cago every four min- 
utes night and day. 

But it was all done 
so smoothly that the 
road even had time to 
pick up a little extra 
pocket money by doing odd jobs, such as 
handling a special train bearing six million 
dollars worth of silk on a twenty-five-hou'r 
schedule from Chicago to New York, 

When it can't get silk the New York 
Centra! is content to haul coal. Between 
September 10 and October 1§, 14,559 cars 
containing 765,405 tons of coal were deliv- 
ered by the Central at Ashatbula. 

Service like this makes it possible for thf 
nation's industry to continue to function. 
Taking one consideration with another, you 
will have to admit that the railroads are 
certainly doing their job. 
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TiME WAS whun the executive of an 
organization contented himself with 
coming to the office, sitting on the small 
of his back, reading his mail, pondering over 
long reports from heads of departments and 
salesmen, and ever and anon writing a sar- 
castic letter to his congressman when business 
was poor. Those days are gone forever! 
The modern executive spends fewer hours 
at a desk, but he gets out in the field and 
finds out things at first hand. He is finding 
out more about his business and ways and 
means of Increasing that business than he 
ever dreamed was possible before. 

Here's one exnmple of how it works out. 
A friend of mine is the sales manager of an 
organization which makes power tran.smis- 
sion machinery. A year ago, when business 
was staggering along weakly under a half- 
portion of orders, he decided to make a trip 
and give the field a little investigation. He 
did not confine his itinerary entirely to his 
big dealers or branch offices, but took in 
some more or less isolated territory. 

He stopped at a stnall Iowa city which 
boasted only one manufacturing enterprise — 
a tractor plant of moderate size. With no 
really definite idea in mind he called on them, 
explained who he was and asked if he could 
beef any service. It seemed he could I Thr 
chief etigineer explained in detail one prob- 
Icni which had been bothering them. All of 
their tractors were equipped «vith small split- 
wood pulleys for use when the tractor was 
used as a power plant on the farm for the 
purpose of driving threshers, milk separators, 
churns or small machine shops. I'hey had 
been buying these pulleys on the open market 
in small lots and the pulleys had failed 
to stand up under the work for which they 
were intended. The sales manager happens 
to be something of an engineer and, after 
going over the problem and spending several 
days at the tractor plant, drew vip specifica- 
tions for a new type of pulley which he 
believed would fill the bill. He sent these 
specifications to his home office and the new 
pulleys were sent hack by fast express and 
underwent a severe test while the sales- 
manager swung around the circle. 

He stopped at the Iowa city on his return 
and found an enthusiastic reception awaiting 
him. The pulley which he designed had 
more than proved out. He left with a very 
satisfactory order in his pocket for a lot 
of the new pulley type and the promise of 
frequent additional lots as conditions 
warranted. 

That was a year ago. Since that time 
there has been a reorganization of the tractor 
company, their business has enlarged, and in 
addition to seHing tractors for strictly trac- 
tive work, they are also selling them for 
prime movers in small farm-power plants of 
various kinds and are specifying and fur- 
nishing as equipment pulleys and hangers 
and bearings made by the company who 
makes the drive pulley on the tractor. To- 
day that account is one of the most valuable 
on the books of the power transmission 



By HARRY BOTSFORD 

being a fine hair tonic— if there be such, 
tor some time this organization had been 
considering the advisability of switching from 
a drug supply house into a barber supply 
house and with the perfection of the new 
hair tonic they believed the time ripe for 
the change. 

Salesmen were called in, given new routes 
and new calling lists, given a good sales t.<ilk 
and a final God-bless-you-go-and-get-the- 
business. Their line moved well — at first 
glance it seemed the change had been a verj 
profitable one. Jlut the real trouble devel- 
oped when salesmen began to make their 
second swuig around the circle. Repeat or- 
ders rolled in on every item but the hair 
tonic Only in two cases did repeat orders 
marafcst themselves. Inquiry from the sales- 
men failed to bring any light on the subject. 
Barbers just didn't order anv more of thr 
tonic---that s all there was to 'it. Inquiry at 
the shop.q failed to bring to light the cause 
"f the trouble. And be found out himself 
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company. 

The president of a barber supply house 
could tell you a mighty interesting story 
about a certain popular brand of hair tonic 
that now has a national distribution. Origi- 
nally this barber supply house was a drug 
supply house. One day its chemists devel- 
oped St mixture which was pronounced as 



HE president of the concern was vitally 
- concerned; aside from being chief execu- 
tive he was also the heaviest stockholder and 
he realized that the tonic w.is the step from a 
bare living to a good living profit. In other 
words, he felt that if the tonic could be put 
over where it would receive proper con- 
sumer acceptance it would put the company 
on its feet in a substantial manner. 

He determined to find out just where the 
trouble was, so he packed a bag, bought a 
ticket and just started in a general direction 
with the sole idea of locating the difficulty. 
For the first time in his life he became a 
patron of barber shops. Every morning 
found him in a new barber shop for a shave 
and a tonic. 
"Tonic, sir?" the barber would ask. 
"Yes," the executive would acquiesce in 
the voice and tone of an early Christian 
martyr. "Just give me a good tonic." 

Morning after morning he staged the same 
performance and watched barber after bar- 
ber reach over and take up some other 
brand of tonic beside his own. When he 
varied his program and asked pointedly for 
his own brand of tonic, he found the jinswer. 
In giving the other brands of tonics the 
barber reached for the bottle and shook 
the tonic on the victim's head with one hand 
while he rubbed the scalp with the other. 
VVith his own brand the barber did not do 
this — he could not because the shape of the 
bottle prevented. There was the answer! 
Other brands of tonic were bottled in bottles 
with a very long necL The president had 
noticed this before in a casual way, but he 
never analyzed the motive behind the shape 
of the bottle. Tonic bottles are all made 
with long necks so the barber can wrap 
his fingers around the bottle. His own npe 
of bottle had a short neck which prevented 
the barber from doing this. 

The much-tonicked man climbed out of 
that chair, took the shortest and quickest 
route home, and when he reached the office 
he immediately got in touch with a bottle 
manufacturer and ordered tonic bottles with 
extra long necks. Salesmen, on their next 
trip, substituted these bottles for the old 
ones. After that repeat orders were com- 
mon and the business grew and grew 

Within my own experience I recall a case 
where the president of a large factory took 



a stroll through the shop that accomplished 
a seemmgly impossible thing 

This happened in a large steel mill during 
the war. A munition factory had run wild 
and a giant dnving shaft was m-^.J Z[ 
of shape and the plant forced to shut down 
I he shaft was hurried to the steel mill In 
express for straightening. WashingtoT sen 
frenzied appeals to the steel mill to hurry 
hurry., hurry. The Allies needed the mi^n^ 
tions and in a way the very destiny of na 
tions hting on the speedy repair of that shaft 
I en selected men were placed on the iob 
Before the shaft could be heated and straight-' 
ened a heavy steel flange had to be removed 
It was a devil uf a job; the flange was 
rusted and shrunken on the shaft and it bad 
to be removed without being injured in an\ 
manner. The job demanded this. The ten 
men had worked on it for twenty-four hours 
without rest. They had tried every scheme, 
It seemed. Blow torches were used on the 
flange to expand it and ice bags on the 
.1 '"Ji«"ff^" «• But still the flange 
^uck. Ihe men were tired— dead tired. 
Ihey were dirty, half-frozen or scorched, 
hungry and sleepj. From afar the produc- 
tion manager watched them slowing down. 
Un firs desk were the frantic ivircs from 
Washington— hurry, hurry, hurry! Some- 
thing had to be done and done quickly' 

He rushed in the president's office wavine 
the telegrams and spilling words. "What 

tell tt tnt "^''^ S« 

tell the men how important it is to get this 

job out; let's tell them what depen^L on 
their doing this—" 

"Wait Mr. Hopkins; let me handle tliis 
Vou go back to your office." 

he wa7In 'Sh' T'I f»^"-^ometimes 
ne was an old devil; soraet mes he was an 
old samt. But his men lik.d and feared 
him. He was eld in the lore of handling 
^f"; F«r,a minute he stood there bv he 
window, thinkmg the situation over ^ Ai 
head went up; a grin, at once chcerf ,1 . a 
-rntating, came on his f ^^^f/ul and 
unlighted cigar in his moui.,' nulLd h" 
over his eyes and went out 1 ''u''^^ 
He felt sorry fo/the °men\ ''I,;'"'''' 
proached them. One of i-h™ i ^ 
with a little stab of oain ^''^'"d, 
P^re fatigue. Anot er' had af 
welt across the hack k . 

had been burned In ^''"<= 
'hem he read fSguc and'^defe'r Th^ 

Zt' ? f''' S when chjr" 

man of the crew came townr^ t,- 

-od there beside thcTbdSte lob f 
the foreman was going to trl! k- '."^ ""^cw 
"ever gave him tifat dumc ' ™ 

tils keen old eyes trivcl-j 
^tanding there waWng'hbf-th" ^^"S 
A sneer darkened his face ™ H 'T, "'an 
whipped, has it?" fie saM ■"'}' ^ot you 
tone loud enough f.r l'"''^'!^''' il l 
ear. Then he^turJe £ ^^'"^P^ 

Tharnig^ri;-i:?/i^SfficV^^"^^^'-" 

^^^"Si^tst'H-^.^'"^^ 
""Sort tt- 

Ask thousands of fl ^'V'"/ from the ^ 

you it%t--^^ today tdX' 
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Is Consolidation the Answer? 

By RICHARD WATERMAN 

Chief, Railroad Bureau, Chamber of Commeree of the United Stales 



THE Interstate Commerce Commission 
is now actively engaged in preparing tin 
official plan for consolidating all of 
the railroads of the country — more than 1,000 
separate corporations—into a limited number 
of strong competing systems, fifteen or 
twenty or perhaps an even smaller number. 

At first glance this seems to be an almost 
impossible task. On the contrary, it is 
directly in line with the previous history 
of railroad development in the United States. 
In the first quarter of the nineteenth centun 
there were no railroads 
in this country. Freight 
and passengers were car- 
ried over tlic highways 
by horse-drawn vehicles 
or over navigable rivers 
and internal waterways, 
hy canal boats, barges and 
small steam or sailing 
vessels. Then the first 
railroads were built — 
short lines each connect- 
ing nearby points within 
the boundary of a single 
state and constructed un- 
der a state charter. Af- 
ter a time these lines 
were extended toward one 
another and eventually 
joined at the ends, thus 
developing commerce bc- 
tweei the states and 
bringing the interstate 
railroads that were de- 
veloped under the juris- 
diction of the federal 
authorities, liut the Federal Government 
did not exercise its authority to regulate 
these railroads until 1887 — one hundred years 
after the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. In that year Congress 
passed the act to regulate commerce and 
created the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Meantime many short lines had been built 
and from time to time were consolidated 
until systems were built up serving large 
areas and carrying freight through many 
different states. For example, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, which started as a short line en- 
tirely within the State of Maryland, has 
become a great system with lines in Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware and New Jersey, and tile Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe has extended, by a sim- 
ilar process, into nine different states. 

In his pamphlet on "A Plan for Railroad 
Consolidation," John E. Oldham presents a 
very interesting table showing that a large 
part of the task of railroad eonsolid-ation ha^ 
already been accomplished by a natural proc- 
ess under private ownership and operation. 
r-: points out that, although there are 
3^j,ooo miles of railroad in the United 
States, in the preparation of a plan for their 
consolidation the number of roads to be 
considered is not large; that prior to federal 
control 80 per cent of the mileage of the 
country was operated by 109 roads so re- 
lated by stock ownership, lease or otherwise, 
as to constitute thirty systems; and that 88 
per cent of the total revenue of all ronds was 
obtained from traffic handled by these thirty 
svstems. 



Now that it is proposed under the pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act to adopt 
an official plan for the consolidation of all 
of the.se railroads into a limited number of 
.systems, it is important for the business men 
of the country to inquire: How will these 
consolidations affect commerce and industry? 
Will they result in an increase or in a 
reduction of railroad rates? Will they 
improve railroad service? What can we 
do to help the Interstate Commerce Cora- 
mission in developing a plan for consolida- 



DAME OPPORTUNITY frequently raps at the public's door, and 
is as frequently ignored. "Let her break down the door" or "call 
the police" seems too often to be the public's reaction. 

The American public now has opportunity to make its case on the 
question of the railroads; to determine whether the solution is to come 
through consolidation or a policy of enforced separation, which, in the 
opinion of some experts, may lead to eventual government ownership. 
The question is before the Interstate Commerce Commission. Hearings 
are being held throughout the country. The approval of any plan for 
consolidation means that all subsequent arrangements must be in accord- 
ance with the plan. Now is the time for the public interest to take form 
and direction, before any plan has been approved and while representations 
may be efltective in guiding the commission. 

Mr. Waterman's article is, therefore, both timely and suggestive in 
pointing out the public's interest in the matter of railroad consolidation, 
and suggesting the po.ssibilities of informative expression from that interest. 

The Editor. 



tion that will be clearly in the public interest? 

The vital interest of the public in consoli- 
dation was strongly emphasized by Carl R. 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific System, 
in a recent interview, in which he said: "This 
whole consolidation matter is of tremendous 
importance and it is certainly not alone of 
railroad interest. The whole railroad em- 
pire is to be dissected, diagnosed and allo- 
cated. Nothing more important or far 
reaching has ever been considered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in connec- 
tion with the railroads. It is fundamental 
and certainly justifies more consideration 
from the public and from commercial or- 
ganiiations than it has heretofore received." 

The members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, including 1,400 
local chambers of commerce and national 
trade organizations, have already given some 
consideration to the question of railroad con- 
solidation. In July, 1919, they adopted as a 
part of the program of railroad legislarion 
iipproved by the Chamber as a basis for the 
Transportation Act the following: 

"The Chamber of Commerce recommends 
that, while adhering to the principle of rail- 
road competition in service, the railroads he 
allowed, in the public interest, when so de- 
clared and as approved by public authority, 
to consolidate to such extent and in such 
manner as may be ncce-wary to enable the 
existing railroads to unite in a limited num- 
ber of strong competing systems, so located 
that each of the principal traffic centers of 
the country shall, if possible, be served by 
more than one system." 

When the Transportation Act became a 



■I 



law on February aii, 1920, it contained a 
provision that "the Commission shall as soon 
as practicable prepare and adopt a plan for 
the consolidation of the railroad properties 
of the continental United States into a limited 
number of systems." 

Under this provision the Commission desig- 
nated Commissioner Henry C. Hall to out* 
line a tentative plan for the approval of the 
Commission. Under his direction Prof. W. 
Z. Ripley, of Harvard Universit>% prepared, 
a report on "Consolidation of Railroads,"* 
which was submitted to 
the Commission on Au- 
gust 3, 1921, and was 
used as a basis for the 
Commission's tentative 
plan which is now un- 
der consideration at the 
consolidation hearings. 
This tentative plan pro- 
vides for nineteen con- 
solidated systems — seven 
in the eastern territory, 
five in the southeasternj 
territory and seven wesl!^ 
of Chicago and the Mis- 
sissippi River, 

The hearings on the 
Commission's tentative 
plan commenced in Wash- 
ington on April 24, 1922, 
with a consideration of 
proposed plans for con- 
sobdating the railroads in 
the southeastern district 
and later were continued 
at Mobile, Ala.; Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga. and Columbia, S. C. 
At these hearings the wimesses included 
nriany of the leading executive officers of 
the railroads concerned and a few repre- 
sentatives of traffic organizations and com- 
mercial bodies directly interested in the 
maintenance of efficient transportation serv- 
ice in the southeastern territory. 

Some of these witnesses supported the plans 
proposed by the commission and Others op- 
posed them, but in every instance the Com- 
mission required witnesses to confine their 
tesrimony to a statement of pertinent facts 
bearing on the proposed plans. 

The hearings on System No. i+, Burling- 
rori-Northern Pacific, and System No. 15, 
Milwaukee-Great Northern, were held in 
Washington from November 17 to November 
21, 1922. The list of witnesses included 
VValker D. Mines, counsel for the Great 
.N'orrhem; Louis W. Hill, chairman, and 
Ralph Budd, president ni the Great North- 
ern; Hale Holden, president of the Chicago. 
Hurlinpton & Quincy; How.ird Elliott, chair- 
man of the Northern Pacific; Harry E. 
Rvram, president, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, and other railroad officials. There 
were no witnesses representing commercial 
or public oreanizations. 

The officials of the Hill roads all urged 
rhar instead of consolidating the Northern 
Pacific with the Burlington and the Great 
Northern with the St. Paul, as proposed in 
the tentative plan of the commission, the 
three Hill roads should be placed together in 
one system. The Northern Pa'-ific and Great 
Northern h.we owned the Burlington jointly 
since 1901, and all of the witnesses agreed 
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that these three roads are now so interde- 
pendent that it would be disastrous to them 
and subversive of the public interest to dis- 
rupt the present dose relations. The wit- 
nesses filed elaborate exhibits ia support of 
this contention. 

Wlien the hearings opened the railroad 
executives were under the impression that 
the commission's tentative plan was in the 
nature of a temporary order for the consuli- 
dation of certain railroads and that the hear- 
ings were held for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether this order should or should not 
be made permanent. Coniraissionci Hall im- 
mediately made it clear that the tentative 
plan is only a suggestion and that the com- 
mission desires to secure from every available 
source additional suggestions and information 
that wiU aid in developing the best possible 
plan for consolidation. 

The Interstate Cooamerce Commission has 
announced that hearings on tlie western con- 
solidations will be resumed first in Washing- 
ton on January 17, 1923, and later in a num- 
ber of western cities, and has invited not only 
representatives of the railroads but also rep- 
resentatives of commercial and public or- 
ganizations to appear and present their views. 
The dates and places of the western hearings 
have not yet been announced. 

Will Make New Proposals 

AT THE hearings thus far held the rail- 
road executives have presented testimony 
relating only to the consolidations proposed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
the western executives have agreed to submit 
at later hearings alternative suggestions for 
grouping all of the roads west of the Missis- 
sippi River in four consolidated syiitcms in- 
stead of seven as proposed by the commission 
that will, in their opinion, realize more fully 
the purposes defined in tlie act. 

The act provides that "competition shall be 
preserved as fully as possible" and that 
"wherever practicable the existing routes and 
channels of trade and commerce shall be 
maintained." These provisions are very im- 
portant to each section of the country in pro- 
tecting its commerce and industry arid Pro- 
viding for its future development. It is 
natural, therefore, that public officials and 
indystrial leaders in each section should make 
careful preparation for the hearings at which 
die commission will consider proposed con- 
solidations of the railroads which serve them. 
In New England, for example, the six 
states have united in appointing a committee 
to determine what plan will best protect the 
interests of New England. This committee 
has held hearings in various New England 
cities and has employed competent expert 
service with a view to assembling data that 
have a hearing on this problem and drawing 
conclusions that will in due time be presented 
to the commission. The railroad problem 
of this particular section is a peculiar one. 
New England may be regarded as a great 
railroad terminal to which the trunk lines 
deliver a large amount of fuel and raw mate- 
rials and from which they receive manufac- 
tured products for distribution to other parts 
of the countr>'. New England business men 
should help the commission to determine what 
shall be the relation of the New England 
railroads to the entire consolidation plan? 

One of the plans now under consideration 
prorides for four consolidated systems in the 
eastern territory: (i) The New York Cen- 
tra! System, including the New York Central 
lines and their subsidiaries; (2) the Penn- 
sylvania System, consisting chiefly _ of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and its subsidiaries; 
(3) the Baltimore-Reading System; and 



(4) the Erie System, including the Eric, 
Delaware & Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and a number of other roads. 

Several plans have been proposed for 
grouping the New England roads that will 
connect with these four systems. One pro- 
vides for combining the New Haven Rail- 
road with one of these systems, the Boston & 
Maine with another, and retaining the con- 
nection between the Boston & Albany and the 
New York Central lines. Another provides 
for combining all the New England roads in 
a single consolidated system that shall be 
owned jointly by the four consolidated sys- 
tems which reach the New England gateways. 
A third proposes to form a single New Eng- 
land consolidation that shall be independent 
of any other system. By the time the com- 
mission is ready to consider proposed con- 
solidations in the eastern district the New 
England committee will probably be prepared 
to make definite recommendations in sup- 
port of whatever plan they believe will best 
serve New England. 

The problem of consolidating railroads that 
serve the Pacific coast is also a peculiar one. 
The chambers of commerce and public or- 
ganiKarions in that territory are already 
making active preparations to participate 
iri the Pacific coast hearings. The Supreme 
Court recently ordered the separation of the 
Southern Pacific and Central Pacific rail- 
roads which have been operating as a single 
property for many years. If these roads are 
separated, the Southern Pacific will become 
the backbone of our consolidated system and 
the Central Pacific will probably be combined 
with the Union Pacific Railroad, which 
already reaches the Pacific Coast at both 
Portland and Los Angeles. 

This plan is strongly opposed by the South- 
ern Pacific and by many of the chambers of 
commerce and shipper's organizations in 
California and Oregon and is favored by the 
Union Pacific and chambers of commerce in 
those parts of the territory which believe 
tliat their interests would be better served by 



the separation of the two roads. The state 
commissions of California and Nevada are 
urging that the two roads should continue 
to form one system, while the state commis- 
sions of Idaho and Wyoming arc urging their 
separation. 

The Problem on. the Pacific 

AT THE recent hearings on the petition of 
^ *■ the Southern Pacific that it be allowed to 
retain control of the Central Pacific, Presi- 
dent Stone and other officials of the train 
service brotherhoods have testified that it 
would seriously upset the labor situation on 
these roads if they were separated. 

Railroad officials have testified at the hear- 
ings that the sepamtion of the two Pacific 
roads would seriously disturb operating and 
financial conditions. During a period of fifty 
years the combined system has built exten- 
sions and terminals that have been financed 
sometimes by one road and sometimes by the 
other. In some cities the terminals used are 
all owned by the Southern Pacific and in 
others by the Central Pacific, Necessary 
links in the through line used by both roads 
have been built sometimes by one road and 
sometimes by the other. If the two roads 
are separated in order to form competing 
lines, these officials testified that it will be 
necessary to expend large sums of money 
in the construction of duplicate facilities that 
would otherwise be unnecessary. 

Every section of the country has similar 
problems that complicate the consolidation 
plan in greater or less degree. The business 
men in these sections are vitally interested 
in the proper solution of these problems. It 
is, therefore, very important for commercial 
organizations .md public bodies in all parts 
of the country to follow closely the consoli- 
dation hearings and to prepare, as New Eng- 
land and the Pacific coast are preparing, to 
make any contribution they can in order to 
build up a record on which the commission 
can base a plan for consolidations that will 
be in the public interest. 
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Lessening the Supreme Courf s 

Load 



To JUSTICE, as everyone will agree, 
speed and dispatch are essential. For 
this reason there seems to be need periodic- 
ally for relief of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Thirty years ago the cases 
coming before the court had so increased that 
legislation was enacted placing in the hands 
of the court itself the right to say whether 
or not it was in the public interest that it 
should hear cases of some classes which 
defeated litigants, after going through two 
lower federal courts, wished to appeal. 

Since this legislation reduced the burden 
on the Supreme Court, in 1891, there has 
gradually developed a recurrence of the old 
trouble; the constantly widening field of 
federal legislation has multiplied cases of 
sorts which under the old legislation the 
litigants could in effect compel the Supreme 
Court to hear, even though the court could 
find in them no new question of law. 

Income taxes and prohibition are merely 
two of a number of new questions that give 
rise to numerous cases. Legislation of 1 9 16 
somewhat increased the court's control over 
the cases coming before it, but did not bring 
them within manageable bounds. The result 
is that the ordinary case cannot be heard for 
fifteen months after it reaches the Supreme 
Court, and last year the court was not able 
to keep even with its docket, ending the year 



about 20 per cent farther behind than in 
October, 1921, 

The Supreme Court made three of its 
members a committee to suggest means for 
reducing the number of cases that reach 
the court's docket. This committee recom- 
mended that Congress further enlarge the 
court s power to prevent cases coming before 
It which do not r.aise important questions 
ot iaw that have been undecided. Bills for 
this purpose arc pending in Congress 

To the suggestion that such le'gislation 
confers too large a power upon the lupreme 
Court the Chief Justice told the American 
Bar Association at its last meetine- "If in 
two federal courts whose reason for beins 
IS to protect the rights of individuals against 
local prejudice in state courts, or against 
infract™ of their federal constitufiond 
rights, a complainant is defeated, surelv ft 
IS not conferrmg undue power upon the 
Supreme Court, whose members are engaged 
daily and for years in the consideration of 
such questions and their final adjudication 
to provide a preliminary investigatio.i nw 
their seriousness and importance before bur- 
dening the court and its docket with a leng^y 
and formal hearing. The public and other 
litigants have rights in respect of frivoloul 
and unnecessary consumption of the time of 
the Supreme Court, 
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British Labor's Part in Politics 



By a Former Member of Parliament 



HE BRITISH elections are over, and 
what lias startled the world is not the 
defeat of Lloyd George nor the return 
to power of the Conservatives led by Bonar 
Law, but that the Labor Party, increased 
to 136 members, has actually supplanted the 
old Liberal Party as the official Opposition 
in the House of Commons. Witli news from 
Great Britain occupying so large a place in 
the American press, this is an event which 
must powerfully affect public opinion in the 
United States, especially among the wngt- 
earnciis, and it is essential, therefore, that 
the situation across the water should be 
clearly understood. It may not be quite 
so alarming as it has appeared. But it has 
to be reckoned with. 

At an election in Great Britain there are 
recorded, roughly, 15,000,000 votes. This 
year, these votes were divided almost equally 
between the Conservatives, Labor and the 
Liberals, The Conservative majority of too 
in the Commons, or thereabouts, thus rep- 
resents a minority of the electors and is due 
solely to the fact that the majority was split 
between Liberalism and Labor. With the 
Conservatives enjoying the powerful support 
of the liquor trade it looks as if they would 
be strong enough, for some years to come, 
to prevent Labor forming a government, un- 
less Labor makes terms with the Liberals. 

Indeed something of this kind has already 
happened. M.any Labor members, so-called, 
are Liberals who have sought and obtained 
the Labor coupon. Their argument is that, 
by thus entering the Labor Party, they make 
it national instead of sectional and prevent 
it falling under th; control of extremists. 

Many Labor members, including Ramsay 
Macdonald himself, the leader, are men of 
independent incomes; one or two are what 
in Europe would be 
called wealthy. And 
the party includes in- 
tellectuals like Norm;m 
Angell and Sidney 
Webb, In the ancient 
universaries of Oxford 
and Cambridge it has 
many young and enthu- 
siastic devotees. And 
it is possible^ — some 
would say probable— 
that David Lloyd 
George, having been 
excluded from the 
k ranks of the Conserva- 
^ tives, may seek to unite 
under his banner not 
only the Liberals but 
Labor. Some stranger 
things have happened. 
No party should be 
judged entirely by its 
k program. For pro- 
P' grams have always 
been one thing and 
performances another. 
In Great Britain, un- 
doubtedly there has 
been among the work- 
ers a genuine sympathy 
with the Russian Rev- 
olution, due in the 
main to a dislike of 
the Czardom and all 
it meant. This sym- 



pathy helped the hot-heads especially in 
Glasgow, Liverpool and South Wales, to 
foment voluntary strikes, which culminated 
in the nation-wide paralysis of the railroads 
and the coal mines. 

Direct action — that is, action independent 
of Parliament — was openly advocated and 
defeated. Whereas Lenin and Trotsky de- 
stroyed the Duma, in Britain the Duma sur- 
vives and has absorbed tlie Bolshevists. Ex- 
perience has sho%vn that Labor is safer in- 
side the House of Commons than outside. 
Arguments, which sound well on the soap 
box, yield but a foolish echo when re- 
peated in a chamber where they can be 
answered, 

British Labor has indeed sent deputations 
to Russia and has discovered for itself the 
economic failure of Bolshevism and also the 
denial of civic liberty by the Soviets. There 
is no alliance between the Labor Party and 
international communism. There is no af- 
filiation. But In the leadership of the 
Labor Party we do find a strong strain of 
pacihcism. 

The Labor Party wants a real League of 
Nations, disarmament, a greatly reduced 
scale of German reparations, a strict limit 
upon British commitments abroad, includ- 
ing the Near East, the early evacuation of 
Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia, and 
autonomy for India. Curiously enough, 
many of the Conservatives, although they 
are supposed to be imperialists, approve of 
these "Little England" sentiments, for they 
have learned to fear adventures abroad and 
the high taxes to which those adventures 
inevitably lead. 

In domestic affairs. Labor is formidable 
because it voices grave discontents. In the 
United States, a slump in foreign trade can 




The new boy Looks dangerously bigi 



be counteracted by internal expansion, but 
in Britain the country is overcrowded. 

It is all very well for Banar Law as 
Prime Minister to promise trade and 
tranquillity, but trade and tranquillity de- 
pend on Europe, and Europe is more 
restive today than Europe was when Lloyd 
George was in office. Labor has thus a 
fine cliince to criticize. And criticism costs 
nothing. 

The constructive jjolicy of Labor, though 
challenging, belongs to the future. In a, 
moment of indiscretion Arthur Henderson 
went so far as to attack private enterprise, 
for which little lapse he has sufEered an 
electoral defeat, but the immediate proposals 
of his party are less drastic than such gen- 
eral application of Socialism, The first of 
these proposals is the nationalij^ation of mines 
and railways, Britain, with her railways 
concentrated into what is virtually one sys- 
tem, and her telephones and telegraphs al- 
ready nationalized, it would not be impos- 
sible to establish the public ownership of 
internal transport. But the case of mines 
presents serious difficulty. 

The second proposal by Labor is a levy 
on capital. It is quite a mistake to imagine 
that this idea is only supported by the trade 
unions. Bankers themselves have flirted with 
it, and so has Bonar Law, the Conservative 
Prime Minister, If the proceeds of a levy 
on capital were used to repay the national 
debt and so reduce the income tax, there 
might be something to be said for it, but 
the fear is that such a capital levy, if im- 
posed by Labor, would leave taxation as 
nigh 3s before on what capital remained. It 
is this_ misgiving that has led to strong 
opposition. 

In Britain it would be simple for a levy on 
capital to be collected. 
Inb eritancc taxes or 
death duties are there 
an important source 
of revenue and pri- 
vate fortunes are thus 
constantly estimated. 
By assuming everyone 
dead on a given date — 
say June 30, 1923— 
death duties could be 
collected throughout 
the entire nation and 
this would be the 
levy on capital. Many 
people arc, however, 
entirely skeptical over 
the business. They 
point out that income 
tax is used, in any 
case, to repay the pub- 
lic debt and that the 
levy on capital will be 
bound to reduce the 
incomes from which a 
permanent tax can be 
derived. 

That the Labor 
Party has come to 
stay must be accepted 
as a certainty. But 
there is etill a big dif- 
ference bct^veen a La- 
bor Party in Opposi- 
tion and a Labor 
Party in Power. 
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A Real but Uneven Improvement Now and a Prospect 

of Progress as We Enter 1923 



By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 



YOU DO NOT have to go far afield in the uncertain realm 
of harometrics and statistics to [earn the croe story of 
Iiusiness conditions today, nor of their prospects, for they 
lit hefc re us in the veracious chronicle of those who know whereof 
they speak and of the facts 
they present. 

Manufacturing plants are 
everywhere busy, although 
hampered in deliveries by lack 
of cars, and sometimes by 
shortage of labor. The textile 
mills are filled with orders all 
along the Atlantic coast, from 
Georgia to Massachusetts; so 



But It IS far better off than at this time last year, and has yet 
to get nd of .surplus stufT above ground in some lints as in 
copper, before it can materially increase its production ' 
There is much building in progress and much more contem- 
plated when spring opens but 



Business Conditions, December 15, 1922 

"T" HE DOUGLAS MAP shows at a glance the general 
A conditions of the country. Light areas indicate good 
crops, industrial activity, and "liigh pressure" buying 
markets. In the hiack areas these conditions are lacking. 
The shaded areas are half way. 

In studying the map it should always be borne in mind 
that only actual conditions are shown; prospects are not 
indicated. 



the heyday of building is 
approaching its end, as the 
am of constmction grows. 
Buildmg in the countryside 
will be in proportion to the rc- 
turtis of the harvest in each 
secticn and each locality. It 
will he scanty in North Da- 
kota, where prices of farm 
commodities were 
low and the grow- 
ers sold at the bot- 
tom, but will be 




are the shoe factories 
across the country from 
Lynn to St, Louis. But the 
effects of the long, bitterly fought 
strikes in New England are still felt in the 
slow recovery of the buying power of the work- 
ing man. 

Agricultural New England does not fare so well as 
the manufacturing centers, for apples and potatoes bring 
about one half as much as last year, and with no demand even 
at these ruinous figures. The same state of affairs prevails all 
the way down to little Delaware, where farm products were sold 
so cheap that the growers see no relief until the harvesting of 
another crop next season. Meanwhile there will be scant busi- 
ne.ss in such sections as agricultural Maine and the Eastern shore 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

The dairy bu.siness helps some, save in New York state, where 
the farmers put their money into the manufacture of dair^ 
products and now wish they had not. In the great cities busi- 
ness is distinctly better because unemployment is down to 
normal proportions; there is much money in circulation, and it 
is being spent more freely as Christmas comes on. 

The coal mines of the east seem on the whole to be busier than 
those of the west and this disprojxirtion grows as you journey 
towards the setting sun. They, all alike, however, suffer from 
shortage of cars and in many cases from lack of demand, as the 
output of the last few months has about taken care of the pre- 
vious deficit. Nowhere is mining fully employed, east or west, 
or north or south, no matter what it mines. 
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good in Iowa where prices of corn and ^ hogs arc coino 
up; and in Alabama and Mississippi, where cotton planters not 
twenty cents a pound for their product, There is much work 
to be done on the farm everywhere. Barns, dwelhng houses 
SI OS will he erected, but in many sections westward.t frcm the 
Missouri river to the Cascades and the Sierr.is, these thines will 
have to wait the coming of another crop. 
,^r°'^/'"^'^^"""?'^,^'^'^"sbout the central west to the crossing 
of the Mississippi the steel mills are well employed but buvp.! 
played a waiting game and were rewarded with somewhat lowe^ 
figures. So the confident talk of nsing prices in crude formrof 
steel and iron got the jolt that was coming to it, for the laws of 
supply and demand arc back on their job, ' 

One observer in the middle west sums un the e 
this fashion. "Talking advances now is like shaking a "dl''' 
m the face of a bull," and this is true alike of dealers and ™tP 
siimers, save in those instances where advances are ju.tifi^" 
T'Jf in=^""^'e ffl t>u> 'ng " the knowledge that for a thyy^t 
wil] be difficult to get ^oods because of the lack of transport^l' 
and the consequent inability of the manufacturers to 
prompt deliveries. make 

Everywhere in the cottcn belt the sustained high price of c^,^^^ 
wrought a wondrous change m the face of affairs. Portion, f 
Georgia and Texas, for instance, which three months ago saw n 
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future until another cotton crop was piclced 
next fall, have settled most if not all of their 
obligations; they have new credit with banks 
and merchants and are buying farm supplies 
and some of the farm implements that they 
have long needed. There is new life and hope 
which is expressing itself in conservative buy- 
ing of things needed and which feels that the 
worst is past and that the future holds sortie- 
thing worth while, for those who are willing 
to labor and wait. As one observer in a 
^fortunate and rejuvenated section puts it: 

"People as a whole think business wilt be 
'good and that's the main factor." 

It is not all like that, for there arc poor 
spots here and there in (Jeorgia, in Texas, in 
South Carolina, in Oklahoma, where they did 
not raise much cotton nor much of anything 
else, and there is nothing ahead but a weary 
wait until another crop comes on. But these 
spots are not so numerous as where the con- 
dition coloring is fair or good. In the main 
the central south and the central west are in 
shape that varies from fair to good in all their 
industries, though agriculture does not any- 
where stack up to the measure of prosperity 
of the other lines. The farmer knows this 
full well, and his own point of view is thus 
expressed: " 

Tlie "If" to Prosperity 

IF farm products can be sold at satisfac- 
tory prices and manufacturers stop raising 
prices, the coming year will fie a record 
''reaker." 

This is a feeling to Which every observer in 
the agricultural districts gives voice, and how 
true it is can be seen in the story uf the differ- 
ent sections and their attitudes to the future. 
In much of Iowa and Northern Illinois, as 
examples, where prices of corn and hogs have 
advanced of late, the farmers are in a cheer- 
ful state of mind, are l(x>king forward to a 
good year and are buying freely, while in 
portions of the two Dakotas, of Nebraska, of 
Galorado, of Idaho, where crops were poor, or 
if good cannot be sold at a price that covers 
the cost of production, there is only dis- 
couragement cou]iled with a determination to 
fight It out tilt another season offers opportun- 
ity to get out of debt. 

In some western states, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Colorado, there are large crops of Irish 
potatoes for which the demand is so light 
because of the great yield throughout the 
country that it docs not pay to dig them and 
they arc left to rot in the ground. 
_ One serious evil, the lack of r.-iilroad facili- 
ties, did more hurt to the farmers than almost 
any other cause. It prevented their market- 
ing their products when they had opportunity 
and is the principal cause of temporary ad- 
vances in the things the farmer buys. It is 
the direct result of rhc coal and shopmen's 
strike. 

Another handicap on the farmer is the low 
price of livestock, particularly, cattle, which 
with high freight rates, renders it impossible 
for the farmer to sell cattle at other than a 
loss if he is some distance from the primary 
market. 

So the record goes, of startling contrasts and 
contradiction.s, of much promise in some di- 
rections and of some discouragement in others, 
yet the prospect it opens up is one of sure 
t' .JUgh Ktadual improvement and progress 
towards tetter things. 

There is scant foundation for a rather wide- 
spread belief that we arc embarked upon an 
extended period of advancing prices. The 
principal reasons for that faith, the lai^e 
amount of gold in the country, and the grow- 
ing case of credit, are mere secondary causes, 
which for their effect, must wait upon the 



workings of the elemental laws of supply and 
demand. Tn every phase of industrial life, 
and likewise in agriculture, the possibilities 
of production arc so far in excess of those of 
consumption that anything more than passing 
scarcity is not even a likehhond. 

Propaganda about a probable shortage in 
some fabricated materials because ol lack tf 
labor need not be taken toe seriously in view 
of the increased efficiency of labor, and the 
coming of winter when workers will drift in 
from the farms to the cities and industrial 
centers. Purchases of material and equip- 
ment by railroads in more liberal fashion than 
for seme time past, will add to the general 
output and help to sustain prices in many 
lines. So will renewed building and con- 
struction when spring opens, while continued 
inability of transportation lines to handle 
promptly the tonnage committed to them wit] 
prolong the difRculty in getting goods and con- 
sequent temporary scarcity. Moreover the 
natural tendency of producers to take advan- 
tage of the situation will be a further factor in 
higher prices for the time being. The.se, and 
utJier minor contributing causes, will probably 
be potent enough to account for higher costs 
in some manufactured .rtuff for a period which 
is liable to run its course before the comple- 
tion of another harvest, even if it persevere 
that long. 

In some commodities, copper and rubber for 
example, the principal concern of the pro- 
ducers is to reduce an accumulateti sun">ius 
rather than attempt to increase production to 
any great degree. So prophecies oi coming 
prosperity, nt an era of rising prices, arc re- 
markable rather for their blindness to under- 
lying fundamental facts than for the scientific 
prescience which is often accorded them. 

You do not find such views prevalent among 
the hard-he.idcd, common sense" many who 
are in constant touch with the elemental 
difficulties of the situation, and who realize 
the stubborn resistance which the consumer 
offers to a problem of this nature. 

Such a one knows full well that the course 
of prices is today an individual proposition, 
and that there is no common denominator of 
cause and effect such as prevailed during the 
heyday of the war, and in the consequent 
collapse. The reason for the price of cotton 
is entirely different from that which keeps up 
the price of hogs, or that which raises the 
price of wool. 

The Dangers at Home and Abroad 

MOREOVER no enduring prosperity can he 
built upon the shifting sands of the two 
fundamental factors of the economic situation; 
the ehaoric state of Europe, and the disjoined 
conditions of the many elements which make 
up cur business, political, and social life. 
Europe is in for a period of recovery and re- 
adjustment which is to be reckoned by years, 
and possibly be one or more generation.s. 

While with u,s in the immediate present, 
there are better times in pro.spect; possibly 
the usual guietude of January and February, 
though not su dull as a year ago; an increiusing 
volume of l^u.-iiness in the spring; larger pur- 
chases of farm materials, of seasonal goods, 
of general merchandi.se; more building and 
construction, and a greater acreage of farm 
products, that last spring, followed by broad- 
ening tendencies in all lines of production and 
distribution with many constructive measures 
coming in vogue, and adding to the efficiency 
and economy of business in general. Then 
the usual halt unril the story of the coming 
harvest assumes definite shape, .^11 this, 
accompanied with few fluctuations in prices, 
seems the forecast of the next six months as 
they present themselves to me, with always 



the reservation as to those unexpected hap- 
penings which upset all forecasts and confound 
all prophecies. 

But this pleasant prospect does not solve the 
difficulties in the way of prosperity which we 
hope will sooner or later Ovfertake us. Dis- 
posing of disagreeable problems by ignoring 
their existence is the formula that some eco- 
nomic philosophers are applying to the present. 
Advancing prices and better times they hold 
to be forerunners of .still better times to 
follow, while they blindly ignore that, at 
present, such things make matters harder 
instead of better for the entire farming world, 
the foundation of our national welfare and 
being. 
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Money To Be 

Saved in Waste Paper 

By ROBERT F. SALADE 

^T^ HAT THE economy of reworking waste 
paper is being realized to a greater ex- 
tent as time advances is indicated by the fact 
that during the year 1922 United States 
paper mill interests spent more than $50,- 
000,000 for waste paper. This amount of 
money shows an increase of $20,000,000 over 
the sum expended for waste paper during 
the previous year. Here is real progress, 
indeed. 

This saving of $S^><>t^i*^ means that 
money was actually picked up from waste 
bins, ash cans and from the gutters of public 
highways. Had this vast quantity of waste 
paper been hurned or destroyed in other 
ways it would have mrant the loss of the 
big sum of money mentioned. In truth, it 
would have meant a far jjreater loss than 
that, as it would have caused the further 
depletion of American forests, a loss which 
never could be regained. 

Some idea of the damage that has been 
spared the American forests may be under- 
stood from the figures representing the con- 
sumption of waste paper by the United States 
paper mills during the year igii- These 
figures are 1,963,000 tons, or 3,926,000,000 
pounds I This waste paper was reconverted 
into various kinds of new paper and board. 
The old magazines were turned into hook 
papers; the old newspapers and mi,ved papers 
were made over into pulp boards of the kinds 
used for the manufacture of paper boxes. 

The time will doubtless come when every 
scrap of waste paper will be saved, and when 
it will repay the average householder, as well 
as the average business man, to save all waste 
paper. The present high cost of collection 
and transportation makes the prices paid for 
waste paper very low, and not interesting 
enough to the average householder to save 
old magazines and newspapers. Yet if the 
householders in the cities were to form an 
association for the saving of waste paper, 
and if arrangements were made with dealers 
for the regular collection of waste paper, the 
material could be disposed of with profits 
to all concerned. Business firms could also 
get together and follow the same plan. 

This plan has already been adopted by 
the Typothetae of Philadelphia, an organi- 
zation of employing printers who have 
formed 3 "W.iste Paper Division," which 
embraces nearly 100 firms. The W-wtc 
Paper Division has made a contract with a 
large dealer of Philadelphia for the iys- 
tematic collection of waste paper from thr 
various printing establishments interested. 
Tile results of this system have proven grati- 
fying, indeed. Within a comparatively short 
time more than 200 tons of waste paper have 
been collected and sold at good prices. 
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The New Year 



PROSPERITY NEXT YEAR is apparently within the 
expectations of the Treasury Department. To be sure, 
the Secretary writes in his annual report about the need of 
caution and the necessity of avoidance of building on a false 
basis. Among the reasons he assigns for caution are scarcity 
of labor and rising wages; under-maintenance and inadequate 
equipment of railroads resulting in difEculties in transporta- 
tion with consequent congestion in manufacture and trade 
and dislocation of prices as between farm prices and con- 
sumers' prices for agricultural products; accumulation here of 
45 to 50 per cent of the world's gold supply with a consequent 
tendency toward inflation, and above all the uncertain state' 
of Europe aud disorder in foreign currencies causing such 
reduced buying power abroad as to destroy or endanger the 
foreign market for many of our commodities. "Reparations 
and mdemnilies and other inter-govemmental debts," he 
says, "are still unsettled and are contributing their share to 
the derangement of markets and the disorganization of 
international trade," 

When it comes to reckoning the receipts of the Treasury 
from the income tax on corporations, however, he puts them at 
$375,000,000 on account of 1922 and at $600,000,000 on 
account of 1923. So it looks as if, with pencil and paper, 
the Secretary obviously thinks that, whatever the obstacles, 
we are going to make some real progress in the year which 
begins on January 1. 

Swiss Will Have None of Capital Levy 

ACAPITAI^ LEVY was recently before the Swiss peo- 
ple. The scheme had been drafted with exemptions 
which were calculated to attract large numbers of votes. The 
so-called social-democratic party, which sponsored the pro- 
po.sal, exemptetl fortunes of 80,000 francs for unmarried 
persons, 110,000 for married persons, and 10,000 more for 
each dependent child. Thus, the capital levy was to fail 
on half or less of the voters. 

To help things along, strikes were called on the newspapers, 
that articles might not be published against the capital levy. 
Threats were freely made of a general strike if the proposal 
was not carried. Altogether, such a rumpus was set going 
that a large amount of capital left the country, gold went out 
of circulation, and business pretty nearly ceased. 

Then the ballots were cast. When they were counted it 
was quickly discovered that some political calculations had 
gone wrong. There were seven votes against the scheme to 
every vote cast in its favor! 

The plan was socialistic in purpose. The new revenue was 
not to be used to discharge a war debt but was to be devoted 
to social purposes, such as pensions for aged persons, and 
such. Besides, it had features wluch might have placed 
the government as a partner in every business in the country. 
For instance, officials could require that a person subject to 
the capital levy should pay his tax by delivering any security, 
chattel or other personal possession that he owned and tliat 
was fancied by the oiEcials, lie might have to transfer title 
iu his best cow, in the mortgage qote he held against a neighbor. 

Nation's Bosiwess 



hi a government bond, or in his savings account, in accordance 
with official taste. 

In order that officials might be free to exercise their fancy 
without effort, all banks and other institutions, creditors, 
and everyone else knowing of personal property belonging to 
another person were to divulge complete and current informa- 
tion both to otEcials and to the public. Every time a school 
girl added a franc to her savings deposit the fact was to l>e duly 
proclaimed to the wondering world, and to waitmg officials. 
The smallest detail in every person's affairs was to be made 
known to everybody else. 

Perhaps llmt was too much even for those Swiss citizens 
who have the frailty of liking to have other folk pay all the 
taxes. At any rate, they voted so decisively at the polls 
that all the radical leaders set out to see that none of the 
threats was carried out. Besides, they may just have heard 
that the German government, not so long ago very eager for 
abolition of "bank secrecy," is now very much disconcert.ed 
over the results of achievement of this ideal. The results 
are apparent in lessened tlirift. The slightest vestige of 
thrift is a golden virtue in Germany today. Awakening to 
this, the German government seems now quite as anxious to 
restore bank secrecy as it once was to overturn it. 

Lenin's Industries Wasting Away 

NATIONALIZING OF INDUSTRY has presented prob- 
lems for which the Russian enthusiasts were not pre- 
pared. Between June and July the output of Russian woolen 
mills fell by 35 per cent, the output of leather by 20 to 40 
per cent, and the output per leather worker by 12 to 14 per 
cent. This brings things pretty nearly to the vanishing point. 

There is the same story for other industries, and it is 
cvpressed in figures which surpass even the darkest forecasts 
made by opponents of nationalization. The basic metal 
industry of Russia has come almost to a stop. In the first 
half of 1922 there were but fifteen blast furnaces in operation 
as against 150 in 1913, and production stood at 5,500,000 
poods of pig iron as compared with 283,000,000 in 1913. 

A writer in a Moscow journal speaks in terms of despera- 
tion. He apparently sees no alternative but for the state to 
meet all the costs of running nationalized industries. Other- 
wise, 250,000 workers will have to be tJirown out of employ- 
men t. 

Perhaps they would not mind. Employment in Russia 
seems to have only psychological reward, or something else 
of an intangible kind. Wages are not always forthcoming 
by any means. One of the metal trusts owes its workers for 
back wages an amount no less than four tunes its present 
annual income! 

A Little Authority Still a Dangerous Thing 

A FEDERAL JUDGE has recently found that an agent 
employed by a federal reserve bank had set out to 
coerce a state bank to remit at par for checks received fro 
the reserve bank, instead of deducting a remittance charp™ 
According to the judge, the agent had employed every devW 
from argument to coercion, slander of credit, and esoi 
to induce th^ bank to see the advantages of par remitr'^*^^ 
WTien he was indicted for slandering credit, he turned'*"'^*' 
his duties to an estimable maiden lady who, taking cl°^t^ 
she had received from the reserve bank for presentation 
the counter, proceeded to the bank with a go-cart "^I^'^ 
pistol, and two dogs. The go-cart was made necessarv *f 
seems, because the bank retahated by unloading un \h 
good lady as much as ninety-four pounds of silver at at' 
On other occasions it wadded the bills, to give her an t^^" 
variety of trouble. notiier 
To these proceedings the court put a stop by enjoining th,. 
reserve bank from collectmg tlorougb an agent who presented 



checks over the coimter. Just how the ctnii l would have the 
resen-e bank act it did not vouchsafe, nor did it give much 
enlightenment, upon the principle of par remittance itself. 
Instead, it dechired that, even if the merits of par reuiiltauee 
were conceded, it is one of the inalienable rif^iits of a person, 
including a banker, to be unprogrefssive, selfish, and mean, 
and to be free from coercion to be otherwise. 

Charting the Course of Government 

FOR THE first time in the history of the nation the 
President, Ijecau.se of the Budget and Accounting Act 
psissed in June, WH, was enabled recently to phice before 
Congress and tlie nation a eoiu])rehensi\-e and understandable 
financial program for the ensuing fiscal year. In financial 
history this was a dramatic moment. 

The President in his annual message to Congress indicated 
what might be acconjplished by departments with the spwvifie 
sums allotted to each. It is set forth phiiuly that two-thirds 
of our national taxes go to pay fi.ved charges. Congress is 
frankly informed that enormous sums are sjient by the Govern- 
ment for activities having no direct eoniiei'tion with the 
ofwrution of the business of government because of federal 
appropriations for state aid; and the President indicates 
plainly the effect of such federal aid in increasing slate, 
county and nmnicipal tiixes, because of extraneous activities 
flowing from national laws enacted in pursuance of popular 
Jemand. 

The message is too plain to be misunderstood. Respon- 
sibilities are placed where they belong. The average American 
citizen coiild read I lie recoianiendations it contains in twenty 
minutes, and profitably think of lliem for llie rest of the year. 

For twelve yciirs the National Chamber fought for a Budget 
Act, and anticipated the time when the Chief E.xecutive would 
be in a position to give an adequate and eonstrnctive financial 
message. Those early hojies are I>eing realized. 

Trade Commission Denied Powers of Search 

UNLIMITED SEARCH in the affairs of corporations 
was again frowned upon in November. In October 
a federal court in New York held that the Federal Trade 
Commission could not, in tlie course of an investigation in 
which no offense was alleged, have access to the correspond- 
ence generally of tobacco companies. In November the 
federal court at Baltimore came to the same conclusion when 
the commission asked the court to compel grain companies 
to allow agents to iuspc(-t and copy records and correspondence 
relating to business in 1921. 

The timehness of the investig-ation the court conceded, but 
pomted out that the companies were engaged in private 
business. Ever since the Constitution was adoptwl, general 
warrants for .search, such as the commission requested the 
court to issue, have been forbidden. There is no evidence 
that Congress had intended, in creating the commission, to 
clothe it with power such as it asked, and thus to raise a 
constitutional cjuestiou of serious and far-reaching character. 
If the taw really means, the court said, 

"that whenever the commisaion thinks best to make an inquiry 
into tlie way in which some groat dcparlmenl of Inisiucss is carried 
on, it may send its employee's ii>lo the oftin- of every private corpora- 
tion which (Joes uti iutor.'jlate liiiniuess iti that line and empower 
them to go tlirougli llie comj>auy*s hooks, correspondfiife am] ottuT 
(laper.ij, I am satisfiwJ it goes heyond any power thai Coagrcss can 
confer, in ttiis way at Iciist," 

Much Activity in Water-Power Projects 

MORE WATER-POWER development is under way now 
than in any previous period of our history, accorrling to 
the Federal Water-Power Commission. The law uiuler which 
the commission grants permits fordevelo[»rneiil of water [jowers 
subject to federal jurisdiction wi>idd. Hicrcforc, seem to have 



the effect which was intended. Over three hundred apphca- 
tion.s for the commission's fjermits have been filed. 

In indirect attacks upon the law the commission sees much 
danger. These attacks take the form of proposals for special 
legislation regarding particular power-sites. If requests of 
this kind should be successful the commission sees as a residt 
a gradual disintegration of the whole national water-power 
poHcy. 

League Studies Commercial Arbitration 

COMMER( lAL ARBITRATION is one of the subjec 
which are being studied by the Economic Comniitt 
of the League of Nations. 

As for the [tower to enforce an agreement to iirbilrate in a 
particular country, the comraiHee has brought forward the 
proposal that a court in other countries sliould upon two 
comlitions stay any legal proceedings one of the pjirties may 
inidertake in disregard of his agreement to arbitrate. The 
first condition is that the other party, who will ask the stay,^|[ 
satisfies the court that he is ready and willing to do all thinga^l 
necessary to keep his arbitration agreement. The second is 
that the court is satisfied the law of the country which the 
parlies have named will make the agreement effective. 

On the question, which is much agitated m sonae quarters, 
about the arbitration award made in one country beuig 
enforceable in another, the committee is not yet ready to 
make recoramendalions, for it has found very gfeat difHcultic^^i 
in the state of the law in different countries. ^( 

It .'tp|>ears, therefore, that the Economic Committee h.os 
Ijccn giving attention rather to the legal a,spects of arbitration 
and the ways in which the processes of the courts may be 
used than to the voluntary arbitration which has been most 
in vogue in tlie United States, wliere arbitration and all its 
consequences depend upon the good faith of the ]>articipants 
and the value they place upon their good nanae in the business 
commimity. 

Another Slant on Government in Business ^ 

NO ONE .\PPEARS to have compared ship prices with 
pre-war figures, at least in the form of index figures 
which arc in vogue for everything else. Computations of 
prices of agricultural products, metals, and other great cate- 
gories are commonplaces in recent discussions of economic 
events, but there has been little attention given to the course 
of prices for ocean-going tonnage, such sis our Shipping Board 
before it reached its present enlightenment held at prices 
around $150 and $175 a dead-weight ton. 

Possibly, the reason lies in the circumstances that we 
collectively, as American citizens, "hold the bag." We are 
not accustomed to having individual interest when we have 
collective re.sponsibility. Our personal concern is centered 
in our own particular barrel of corn, load of wheal, fjox of 
apples, bale of cotton, bar of copper, pig of iron, bolt of 
fabric, or car of lumber. 

Whatever the explanation for lack of keen interest on the 
part of each of us in the market for a commodity of which we 
natiotudly have a great slock on hand, it is worth .setting 
flown that in the past year the Shipping Board h.Hs beiMi able 
to realize only an average of sfi^? a dead-weight lim for steel 
vessels, or $<i9 a gross ton if the unit of mea.surement is ex- 
pressed in the form which old salts know best. At present 
prices the !>,885,0(K) dead-weight tons of steel vessels the 
Shi|)ping Board still has in stock are worth $3(!G,()()(),tlO(l. 
The cost was over two bilUon dollars. 

In the face of such figures there are still some people who 
think that the government shmild remain in the ship-ownini.' 
business. Il is charitable to imagine they have not seen Ih- 
figures. 
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The Cooperative Tidal Wave 



As THIS is written, delegates from co- 
operative organizations, representing 
^ annual sales of more than a billion 
dollars, are gatliering at Washington for 
the first big get-together meeting of the co- 
operatives ever held in tl)is country. 

E. G. DeKcll, manager of the California 
Fruit Growers' Exchange, will shake hands 
with Richard Fattee, manager of the New 
England Milk Producers' Association, and 
Carl Williimis, president of the American 
Cotton Growers' Exchange, will swap ideas 
with E. H. Cunningham, president of tlle 
revivified United States Grain Growers, Inc. 

Bernard M. Baruch, Aaron Sapiro, Eu- 
gene Meyers, Judge Bingham and other 
prominent "Wall Street farmers" will be 
there, not to mention various other business 
men who are closely following cooperative 
developments. 

The occasion serves again to call attention 
to the enormous importance of the coopera- 
tive movement not only to the farmer but 
to the business man and the consumer as 
well. Its sweep seems Irresistible, and its 
far-reaching cfiects will touch nearly every 
business. 

What will be the future of the coopera- 
tives ? Will they be permanent, or is this 
a passing wave of hysteria ? Are all coopera- 
tives essentially alike and equally solid and 
trustworthy? What are their peculiar 
strengths and weaknesses? What effect will 
the cooperative system have on our present 
distrihutive machinery? These arc the ques- 
tions that come to the mind today of every 
far-sighted business man. 

Cooperation, Two Ways 

WHILE it is true that most of the newer 
farmers' cooperative organizations are 
built on the so-called "Sapiro plan," we must 
not forget that the California Fruit Growers' 
Exchange is the most notable example of 
successful producer cooperation of long 
standing in America, and that there are 
several very important differences between 
that organization and organizations of the 
Sapiro type. 

It is, in fact, only during the last few 
years that organizations of the Sapiro rjpc 
have been in operation. The California 
Prune and Apricot Growers' Association — 
some seven or eight years old — was one of 
the first of these, and it is too early yet to 
make any very definite statements as to the 
permanence of this plan when applied outside 
of California. 

The California Fruit Growers' Exchange, 
on the other hand, has been in the game 
in one form or another for twenty-five years. 
In its earlier days it made about all the 
mistakes that could be made, but it corrected 
them one by one and now has a well-lubri- 
cated and smoothly running organization. 
Its ideas on cooperation among farmers ought 
to be worth noting, 

Here is a highly significant statement 
made by G. Harold Powell, for ten years 
manager of the California Fruit Growers' 
Exchange, a year ago, just a few days be- 
fore his death: 

"There is no place in the farmer move- 
ment for miracles. I do not know of any 
formulas of cooperation; I do not know of 
anv contracts that can he formed; I do not 
know of anv shortcut ways, through which 
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you can bring about that basic internal spirit 
in men which makes them believe that work- 
ing together is the wise way to work out 
their individual and mutual and industrial 
problems. That is a matter of growth; that 
is a matter of evolution; that is a matter 
of acquiring step by step out of abundance 
of experience. It cannot be done by any 
revival methods ; it cannot be done by any 
short-cut methotls. 

"While your revival and short-cut meth- 
ods and your great agitation may In the 
long run put the farmers' cooperative move- 
ment ahead — just as Los Angeles jumps 
ahead sometimes by over-booming in real 
estate — ^yet a lot of people must suffer by 
such methods. There is a tremendous 
swing-back to the pendulum," 

Now the most outstanding difference be- 
tween the Sapiro type of cooperatives and 
the older type, which wc will refer to as 
the Powell type, lies in this very point of 
speed and method of organization. 

The old method was to stir up interest 
.imong small local groups of neighbors. 
From these a local organization was formed, 
As their business grew and similar local or- 
ganizations developed in nearby communities, 
these several groups would federate into 
county and later into district vinits. Finally, 
after perhaps another half-dozen years, a 
central association would be formed uniting 
all district groups handling that commodity. 

This is called organization "from the bot- 
tom up" as distinguished from the Sapiro 
type which is organization ''from the top 
down." 

Sapiro plan advocates call theirs the 
"wholesale" method as contrasted with the 
older, slow-growing "retail" method, 

Sapiro 's favorite method is to hold a big 
booster meeting at which his own electric 
personality, his fine speaking presence and 
his extraordinary store of exact information 
and apt illustrations never fail to carry his 
hearers to the point of effecting an overhead 
organiiatlon. This organization then puts on 
an Intensive membership campaign, and grow- 
ers sign an "enforceable" contract to deliver 
to the association all their cotton, prunes 
or sweet potatoes, as the case may be, for 
a period of years — usually five to seven. 
The central and district organizations then 
get to work to handle the sale of the crop. 

Permanence, Powell's Hope 

THE contention of the Powell cooperatives 
is that growers cannot be quickly pulled 
together in this fashion and held permanently 
by iron-clad contracts. Both Mr, Sapiro and 
Mr. Powell agreed that a cooperative or- 
ganization must produce tangible and sub- 
stantial results in order to prove permanently 
successful. But Mr. Powell and a great 
many other agricultural leaders have asserted 
that something further is needed. There 
roust be tlie local spirit of cooperation. As 
Mr. Powell pur it: 

"Unless a man enters an org.inIz;ation and 
is close to It, unless he has a direct personal 
investment so close to It that he feels it 
personally, unless he has a direct personal 
oversight and knowledge of the way in which 
the business is conducted, the farmer is 
likely to look upon an institution away from 
him as having been formed for him, not 
of him. 
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I am a great believer that an organiza- 
tion must be formed from the social stand- 
point as vyell as the business standpoint. Any 
organization formed in that way is in con- 
trast to the state- wide corporations which 
are being formed for farmer purposes and 
in which cadi man is a stockholder, but in 
which he has no local, vital, breathing con- 
tract. . , . The men who consider it purely 
from a business standpoint miss that spark 
within the individual which makes him a per- 
manent cooperator." 

"Yes," the Sapiro plan advocates reply, 
"we recognize the need for active local units 
and a well-informed membership, but we cwn 
develop those after we get the main works 
set up and the machinery running. And the 
big volume of business available from the 
start will enable us to operate more efli- 
ciently, return bigger benefits to our mem- "P 
hers and avoid all the years of heart-rend- 
ing struggle that the smaller units have 
usually found it necessary to go through." 

So there you have both views. There is, 
apparently, no real fundamental reason why 
the Sapiro type cooperatives cannot succeed 
permanently. The assertion is made that no 
Sapiro-built cooperative has ever failed. But, 
of course, it is still too soon to attach very < 
much importance to that fact. 

Faults in Sapiro's Plan 

'T'HE danger In the Sapiro type of coopera- 
tivc organization probably is not that It 
cannot put life into the local units and make 
real permanent cooperatives of the local 
members, but that it will not. With all the 
alluring activities of the central organisation 
to attract their attention and claim their 
efforts, it will be easy to neglect this less 
spectacular but highly important local edu- 
cational work. .'\nd when any considerable 
number of local growers take it into their 
heads to vIoLite their contracts, there Isn't 
a great deal that the central association can 
do about it. Mr. Powell regarded the eon- 
tract as only a sort of moral bond. He 
placed no dependence on It to hold member- 
ship; in fact, he had a cancellation clause 
permittmg any member to pull out in August 
of any year. 

In all our efforts to determine by analo- 
gous reasoning what the future of the co 
operatives will be east of the Rocky Moun- 
tarns, vve must keep several peculiarities of 
■ conditions clearly in mind 

California fruit and special crop growers 
simply had to cooperate. In no other 
way could they get a living income from 
their tarms and orchards. The lone 
distance to markets involved such big prob 
iems m selling, packing and shipping that 
It was practically necessary either to eo 
operate or to quit altogether. But despite 
this fact, most of the early groups split 
up once or_ twice and went through sevci-al 
reorganizations before they finally acquired 
not only sound _ cooperative methods but 
\vhat IS quite as important, the true coooera' 
tlVC spirit. "iJcrd 

It was these experiences, this forgine of 
cooperative ties in the fires of adversitV 
that Mr Powell was thinkint, about when 
he said he doubted whether larec n mvIIT 
of farmers could be quickb Sh t'f 
gether by revival methods, in an oriTr„- 
tion built from the top down, and held 
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gether permanently by any system 
of contracts, even assuming a 
highly efficienc management and 
material advantages to the mem- 
bership. 

When we attempt to apply co- 
operative marketing to such sta- 
ples as corn and wheat in the 
mid-west, wc find another factor 
differing materially from that 
which prevailed in the case of 
California fruits. The possible 
savings in marketing costs on 
grain are very small, probably 
only a few cents a bushel. Since 
on these products of which we 
have an exportable surplus there 
is hardly any opportunity to en- 
hance prices, the question arises 
as to whether the savings turned 
back to the cooperators vvill be 
sufficient to hold the interest and 
loyalty of the local member. 
Three cents a hiishcl on ioo,(X)o,- 
OOO bushels makes a very sizable 
sum. Hut three cents a bushel 
on 1,000 or 2,000 bushels of wheat 
may not make a sufficient impres- 
sion on the individual grower to 
act as a powerful factor in holding 
his membership. 

In the case of corn and wheat 
there is no hifjhly specialized 
packing or processinj;;, no long- 
continued shipping period and no 
need for adherance to a highly 
advertised trade-mark — all impor- 
tant factors in holding the Cali- 
fornia fruit, nut and poultry 
producers in close association and 
strong dependence upon the co- 
operative organization. The milk producer 
has these problems, no matter where located, 
as also do the producers of such products as 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, strawberries, 
truck crops and various other specialties 
grown in scattered sections throughout the 
United States. Even cotton has certain mar- 
keting features that make it more adaptable 
to ^ cooperative handling than the staple 
grains. 

All this does not mean that the newer 
cooperatives dealing in the staple crops can- 
not be permanently successful. Not that at 
_all. It simply means that it will take harder 
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This is a sample of the cartoons, simple but effective, which 
have been used by the hundreds of thousands to drive the 
principles of cooperation home. 

work and more careful management than 
was necessary in the case of the California 
cooperatives. But to offset this the newer 
organizations have the advantage of the les- 
sons learned from the mistakes of their 
predecessors. 

As long as these organisations remain 
active and actually handle the growers' 
products, they are usually safe to deal with. 
Most of the Sapiro organisations take full 
title to the products handled, and this en- 
ables them to give warehouse receipts as 
security for money borrowed to ad^'ance to 
growers. Bank advances made on this basis 



arc usually considered very safe 
and the California banks have 
long ago accepted the business 
of the cooperatives as first clas*. 

It is only when an organization 
attempts to force higher prices by 
withholding a large percent.ige of 
the goods from the market that 
it is on dangerous ground. And 
most of the older cooperatives 
have learned their lesson along 
that line. 

With the momentum the coop- 
erative movement has acquired, 
with fostering bodies like the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange and the 
Farmers' Union to work through, 
with recognition by the Govern- 
ment (in the Capper-Volstead 
Act) of the right of the farmer 
so to organize, and with the prac- 
tical assistance of many of Our 
most prominent business men and 
financiers, it seems certain that 
the next few years will see this 
system firmly established in most 
parts oi the United States. 

The levcler heads among the 
cooperative leaders have put aside 
all idea of "fighting" somebody. 
They look upon cooperation a> 
merely a marketing machine of 
newer design, and if It is a good 
design it will gradually displace 
the older model. The> appreciate 
that their cooper.itive groups must 
fit into the general scheme of the 
business community. To quote 
Powell again i 

"The farmer cannot work out 
his problem alonc^ — -he is inti- 
mately tied up with the trade; he is in- 
timately tied up with transportation; he 
is intimately tied up with banking; he 
must Jipproach his problem in a spirit of 
working it out in cooperation with our 
present economic and social system; he can- 
not work it out alone. There is a coopera- 
tion that must be acquired on the part of 
the producing community not only among 
themselves, but in their relation to those 
with whom they transact bjisiness and the 
public at large." 

It is time now for business and the co- 
operatives to cooperate. 
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"T 71 TIIAT ARE the great major indus- 
y y tries upon which the wealth and 
- ' the stability of the nation are 
founded?" 

Put that question to the first ten laymen 
you meet. I venture the prediction that nine 
of the ten, in their answers, will omit the 
second greatest industry. They will include 
agriculture, manufacturing, transportation 
and communication, mining and lumber. 

One of the greatest creators of permanent 
wealth, as well as one of the foundation 
stones upon which the industrial structure 
of our country is built, is the construction 
industry. It is second only to agriculture- 
viewed from the standpoint of the yearly 
volume of dollars and cents involved — and 
Is realty entitled to rank first when measured 
by the number of men who are dependent 



upon the industry for a livelihood. Basing 
the figures upon a careful survey, it Is, 1 be- 
lieve, safe to say that the number of workers 
who, together with their families, depend 
upon the construction industry for a liveli- 
hood, totals more than eleven million per- 
sons, or about 10 per cent of the population 
of the United States. 

There are times when even the Federal 
Government docs not seem fully to appreciate 
the importance of the construction Industry. 
When the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently Issued its ruling No. 23 allocating 
freight cars to the coal Industry primarily 
with a view to the nation's warmth this 
winter, more than 3,000 protests were made. 
One of them was from the construction 
industry. Under the order, only 18,000 cars 
would have been available for the execution 



of a construction program estimated to be 
$I5,ooo,tx)0,000 in arrears; and It was shown 
to the commission that such a ruling would 
imperil the well-being of millions of workers 
and tend greatly to increase the army of 
unemployed during the winter montlis. 

As a result of this protest the order was 
so amended as to allot ,54,000 additional cars 
to construction activities. But even this 
total of 52,000 cars was only one-third the 
number actually required. 

That was the first time in history that 
the number of cars needed by the construc- 
tion industry ever had been computed. Yet 
the figures were vital in a great national 
crisis, and certainly it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that, in addition to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners, the men who manufac- 
ture transportation equipment .ire interested 
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in them, no le^s than thousands of others 
actually engaged in any of the numerous 
proffssions and businesses which go to make 
up the ionstruction industry. 

Not long ago a questionnaire was sent to 
twelve leading banks. One of the questions 
asked w<is what percentage of the credit 
funds for 1923 would be devoted to the 
iconstruttion industry. Not one of the bank- 
ers could answer the question, although 
bankers arc an intelligent and alert lot of 
men. They had never thought of construc- 
tion as an industry, as they had thought of 
agriculture or manufacturing. They had 
thought of it as an assemblage — a loose as- 
IB^somblage — of industries, a hodge-podge, not 
^Bas a unit. And there was good reason for 
^Htheir thinking so. Its compuncnt parts were 
^^^cattered, their work sometimes overlapped, 
^^and the industry as a whole was in a scmi- 
ehaotic condition. 

The American Construction Council was 
formed to unify the industry, not only in 
public and official thought, hut in its actual 
operation. It is to supply both a laboratory 
and a hospital service, and one of its nrst 
laboratory tasks will be the accumulation of 

»data such as I have described. Its organiza- 
ition came as a result of a natural economic 
demand, and construction is the first great 
industry to take the step. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is the effort to coordinate the 
principal factors in the motion-picttire indus- 
try. The council will embrace not only 
architects, engineers, contractors, material 
and equipment manufaL'turers and dealers, 
bond, insurance and real estate interests, and 
the principal construction departments of 
public utilities, hut officials of municipal, 
state and federal construction departments. 
When the council was organised last June, 
■^Herbert Hoover, who presided, said: 

"It is a step I have long looked for — 
^■advocated during the past year. We have 
^Binade some attempts to secure solution, and 
^HI do believe that in bringing all the elements 
^pi.of the construction industry here to see 
whether or not joint action cannot be secured, 



you are taking one of the most important 
steps ever taken In the history of this nation." 

John M. Gries, chief of the Housing 
Division of Mr. Hoover's department, has 
said, in speaking of the lack of unity among 
the mtmbcrs of the industry: 

"Now when they have begun to sec more 
clearly that they all have many interests in 
common, that conditions favoring active con- 
struction favor all, and that a sound con- 
struction industry is of the highest pubh'c 
interest, the situation is improving. The 
giant has awakened. He now knows that his 
arms and his legs arc a part of hini. He 
knows that, no matter which member is 
injured, he suffers. With this awakening we 
will see great improvements in the industry." 

These are inspiring utterances because they 
betoken official recognition of the important 
task .the council has undertaken ; and Mr. 
Grics, when he spoke of the fact that an 
injured arm or leg hurts the whole industry, 
touched upon the hospital service which must 
be part of the coimcil's work. We may saj, 
for instance, that one of the allied branches 
of the industry — it perhaps would be unfair 
to be more specific — is suffering just now 
from a broken leg. It has lost public con- 
fidence. Just after the World War, wc will 
say, it was found piilry of practices which 
the council today would not tolerate. As a 
result of these practices, corporations, and ni- 
dividuals who were thinking of building 
hesitated or postponed their improvements 
until a later date. Naturally, the whole in- 
dustry' was made to suffer. 

This particular branch of the industry that 
I am using as an illustration has tried home 
remedies, Ic has tried to mend its broken 
leg, but it was not successful. We are hope- 
ful, however, that the hospital service sup- 
plied by the council may be more effective. 
The council can collect statistics covering the 
entire nation which the associations repre- 
senting the allied branches of the industry 
cannot collect, because the council will serve 
merely in an advisory (and to some extent 
disciplinary) capacity. It will be just what 



it is called — a council, not a new trade asso- 
ciation. It can appoint a commission to 
make an impartial inquiry into conditions in 
the various branches of the industry or any 
one particular branch, and its report to the 
public will carry a weight which the protes- 
tions of reform of any particular unit of die 
industry cannot have. 

In this conncctiim it may not be amiss toj 
call attention to a clause in the by-laws o£l 
the council: 

The council shall not concern itself with 
problems that distinctively come within the 
province of a particular group except such □» 
may be detrimental to the general welfare of J 
ihe construction industry anri the public. 

If it be true that a law should be the' 
natural outgrow;^th of the conscience of the 
community it affects, it is no less true that 
rules governing the conduct of the construe-, 
tion industry must well forth from the con-^ 
science of the whole membership, from the 
subcontractor to the most distinguished archi- 
tect. It is only so that the code of ethics 
can be enforced, and one of our early duties 
will be the formulation of such a code. An-, 
other important step will he the establish-'' 
ment of an apprenticeship system, which will 
serve a two-fold purpose: It wilt tend to 
offset the national shortage of trained men 
in the allied branches in the industry', and 
at the same time to give the young men 
who enter the constructive industry crafts 
a pride in their work and a desire to have 4 
their sons follow in their footsteps. 

Tliis, after all, is the heart of the American] 
Construction Council movement — that its ills* 
shall be cured, its abuses eliminated, not by 
governmental and court action but by vol- 
untary work of the industry itself. It is this 
that marks the movement as one of the big 
forward steps in American Industrial organi- 
sation. And it was just such a policy that 
Herbert Hoover undoubtedly had In mind 
when,_ in his very able address before the 
organization meeting of the council last June, 
he said, "You are taking one of the most 
important steps ever taken in the history 
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of this nation." Only recently, the Attorney 
General of the United States, in an author- 
ized interview in The Nation's Bu5in'E.S3, 
said ; "Business has a conscience ; business 
as a whole is inherently honest." 

Those affiliated with this njoveracnt are 
fully ill accord with Mr. Daughcrty in this 
respect, and it is our desire to translate into 
action what the Attorney General has put 
into words. It is our desire and our aim to 
bring together the many component parts 
wliich make up the industry and carefully to 
analyitc their common problerns looking to- 
ward a better understanding of them and 
towards a satisfactory solution of these 
problems. In other words, it is my desire 
and the desire of those responsible for the 
organization of this movement that the con- 
struction industry work out its own salvation. 
In doing this, of course, a tremendous amount 
of work naturally falls to the council. No 
phase of the interrelations between the indus- 
try's branches and its contact with the public 
is outside the scope of the council's activities. 

When the public is once brouKht to realize 
that an industry, which einbraces in its mem- 
bership 250 national associations, stands as 
a unit back of a guarantee of integrity, effi- 
ciency and public service, the public will deal 
with the various branches of this Industry 
V '■■li as much confidence as it now deals with 
the .banks or other businesses that are con- 
ducted with certain well-defined codes of 
ethics, even though those codes may never 
have been formulated into words or actually 
reduo/^d to writing, 

I may indicate certain other pressing prob- 
lems which confront the council briefly as 
follows: 

A national study of building codes, with a 
view to a standard practice, not through a 
country-mde legislative campaign, but 
through recommendations to those engaged 
in the construction industry. 

A stabilization of the constniction indus- 
try to mitigate the evils of seasonal employ- 
ment and labor migration. It is possible, for 
insiaiice, to bring about a change from the 
present rental situation in large cities, where 
a majority of the tenants who are seeking 



new locations move on the same day of the 
year, putting im immense burden upon the 
decorating and transfer workers, making 
their wages for the time being unduly high 
and their employment acutely seasonal, with 
a higher rental for the tenant. It would 
relieve this situation to arrange leases so that 
business houses and apartment houses vi'ould 
be vacated, for instance, at different times. 
The fixed moving date must also be taken 
into consideration in connection with house 
building. In awarding contracts owners 
must always take into consideration the rent- 
ing season date. This often makes it neces- 
sary for contractors to work in double shifts, 
paying workmen bonuses to wort during the 
night in order to complete such buildings in 
time for occupancy on the fixed moving date. 
These are but two illustrations of a large 
problem. 

What Construction Needs 

A REVISION of existing freight rates on 
construction materials. This, 1 take it, 
is likely to come somewhat later than the 
other changes I have referred to, although 
i do not regard it on that account .is of 
less importance. 
A standard system of cost accounting. 
Water-power development. 
Federal aid to states in highway con- 
struction. 
A standard form of contracts. 
1 must not be understood as saying that 
the American Construction Council will un- 
dertake the settlement of all these questions 
at the outset. On the contrary, it will devote 
its attention at the first only to those three 
or four problems which are of pressing im- 
portance and which are of such a nature that 
we can begin work on them straightway. 
That is to say, we must have a certain 
agreement of optnton on them, and in regard 
to some of them an educational effort must 
be made before differences no%v apparent can 
be ironed out. 

The tendency of unrelated or loosely re- 
lated branches of the industry to go ahead 
in ignorance of what other branches were 



doing, without a sense of cooperative respon- 
sibility and without due regard for the wel- 
fare of tile public, must be overcome iirst if 
we are to win that public confidence which 
is essential to a full restoration of construc- 
tion activity. The lack of mutual under- 
standing and of respect for the owner's in- 
terest has been especially evident during the 
last few years, but 1 am confident that it 
can be cured. The industry fell back last 
year, but each of the 250 national associa- 
tions involved is anxious to help meet the 
problems which extend beyond their special 
fields. Each is anxious to help the council 
eliminate duplication and waste. Of that I 
am confident. And of course a less wasteful, 
more efficient construction industry will mean 
lower building costs, lower rentals and, in 
the long run, a saving all along the line. 

Although the council was organiiscd last 
June, so as to have a machine ready for 
operation, it has only now begun function- 
ing. It is too early to be more precise as 
to what is in immediate prospect, and too 
early to form a judgment as to what may 
be accomplished within, say, the next six 
months. I am certain that there h an im- 
mense usefulness ahead of the organization. 

It is to be regretted that in certain quar- 
ters I have been described as occupying, in 
relation to the construction industry, the 
same ailtocratic power ascribed to Mr. Hays 
in the motion-picture industry and to Judge 
Landis in organlijed baseball. Beneficent as 
the activities of those gentlemen may be, 
and as I do not doubt that they are, their 
authority, if it is czar-Uke, far exceeds my 
own. I have accepted the presidcncj- of the 
American Construction Council, and in that 
capacity expect to exert no greater power 
than the president of any other business 
org.inization. I am persuaded that the con- 
struction industry docs not require a czar and 
would be ill-disposed to tolerate tyranny. 
It needs only an opportunity for coopera- 
tion and the machinery of what I have de- 
scribed as laboratory and hospital service. 
Now that these arc provided, the industry 
and the public may well look hopefully into 
the face of the future. 




The Heyday of Propaganda 



PROPAGANDA, though marked with 
the h&r sinister, is not without its rea- 
son for pride in ancestry, nor without 
its respectability in associations. It is an 
illegitimate child in the Publicity family, 
born of Education as a mother and begotten 
by Special Interest as a father. Its half 
brothers are advertising and news. 

Its newly .acquired and blatant prominence 
raises unfortunate questions concerning its 
nother and imposes embarrassment and 
casts suspicion upon the respect-ability of the 
other children in the family. It is the most 
insidious influence in the world's affairs at 
the present time, disturbing to business, dan- 
gerous to international relations, and hostile 
.to all that makes for social righteousness! 



By ERNEST M. HOPKINS 

President of Dartmouth College 

and their outward semblance and inward 
arrangement indicated skilled and careful 
preparation. 

"Do you know the qualifications of any 
of these authors to write upon these sub- 
jects?" my friend asked. 
I did not, 

"Do you know anything about any of 
the organizations or any of the individuals 
under whose auspices these publications are 
issued?" he continued. 
I did not, 

"Humph! Nobody does! More propa- 
ganda!" he said and swept the lot into a 
capacious waste basket. 



" I sat rc-cently in the office of a friend, a 
well-known man of business. He pointed to 
a pile of books and pamphlets on a side 
t.'ihle and asked me to look them over. I 
did so. Their titles related them to various 
movements of greater or lesser consequence 



The sidewalk was jammed with the crowd 
just coming out from the meeting wherein 
a colorful and eloquent citizen of France had 
made a stirring appeal for America's friend- 
ship. Its sinceritj- had seemed plain to many 
who had heard it. An acquaintance took 
my arm and with a speculative tone inquired, 
"Whose game is he playing?" 



"His own, J should think," I replied. 
"Oh, no I That is the one thing he is not 
doing." he answered. "Everybody knows it's 
high-grade and high-priced propaganda, but 1 
can't make out whether it's for the political 
crowd or the banking interests." 

In like nwnner, a few weeks earlier, I had 
been much patronized for greatly liking a 
hook recording the impressions of a great 
English author who had lectured among us 
and had most delightfully written up his im- 
pre.ssions concerning us. 

"All propaganda!" said my informant. 
"He really doesn't think these things at all. 
but had to write that way because he was 
delegated to cultivate American friendship 
for England." 

Such is the ban of this disturber of con- 
fidence. It not only disseminates and es- 
tablishes error. It breeds cynicism and de- 
velops incredulity about truth. 



Consideration of the subject of propaganda 
ought to be commended to anv committee 



m 



investigating the subject of waste at the 
present time, and at no point is this truer 
rhan in the field of business. Propaganda 
wastes the time and mental acumen of in- 
numerable committees and individuals re- 
sponsible for devising it. It wastes the 
talents of many a group, capable of better 
things, in formulating and publishing it. It 
wastes the time of numberless people upon 
whom it is foisted. And 
finally, and perhaps worse, it 
impairs the value of much 
publicity that is meritorious 
and worthwhile, by the 
doubt which it inculcates in 
men's minds about the au- 
thority of bona fide materia] 
and the authenticity of the 
sources from which tliis has 
been derived. 

As a matter of fact, prop- 
aganda ought to be held 
anathema as s deadly enemy 
bv every newspaper or 
periodical which hves by the 
public confidence in the ac- 
curacy of its news-columns 
or by the support of its ad- 
vertising pages, by every 
publicity house which is 
interested in maintaining the 
enlightened standards of its 
profession, and by every 
business or industry the vit- 
amincs of whose sales are 
dependent on public belief in 
the integrity of advertising. 
Reputation for honesty and 
truth is all essential to each of 
these, and if dishonesty and 
untruth arc to be allowed to 
masquerade in the garments 
of veracity and to counter- 
feit legitimate publicit)', the 
reputation of business is impunged by the dis- 
credit which falls upon its agent, and it will 
of necessity have to cease its intimacy of re- 
iations with the agenr. 

The word "propaganda" has not always 
carried tiic connotations with which it is 
burdened at the present time; and no longer 
ago than the war many a devoted citizen 
and scholarly gentleman was enlisted under 
its banner and worked with noble purpose 
nd high ideals. Nevertheless these were 
not the predominating influence, and it was 
the war fever and its aftermath in the per- 
verted efforts of the peace that did for this 
word, and left it an influence futile when 
,not pernicious, distrusted when not despised ! 
There were the statesmanlike and schol- 
rly campaigns of education designed, for 
■instance, to separate the consciousness of 
the German people from the spirit of Pnis- 
sianism inspired by their rulers, to cultivate 
the instinct of nationalism against the in- 
vader among the lesser states, to arouse the 
spirit of loyalty of subject races to self- 
jexpression as against the dictates of their 
conquerors. But also there were the faked 
photographs, showing not only things that 
never happened, but sometimes, by skillful 
reversing of the scene, showing the havoc 
wrought against the enemy by the v«ld im- 
pulses of one party as having been wrought 
against this party by the enemy. There 
were the counterfeit newspapers designed as 
morale breakers, distributed from the clouds 
over hostile forces or covertly introduced 
otherwise into their tnidst, with minute de- 
tails of mythical victories of the one side 
and the colossal losses of the other. And 
there were the romances which were written 
bv all the nations, for consumption at home 
and among their allies, of impossible ac- 



complishments already achieved and of those 
about to become effective. 

The multitude and fallibility of these lat- 
ter kinds of effort completely submerged 
the integrity and intelligence of the former 
type. Likewise by the patent untrustworthi- 
ncss of the methods of the one type of effort, 
which soon stood revealed, the effect of the 
trustworthiness of the other type was largely 



DR. HOPKINS stirred things up last fall when he suggested 
that too many men were going to college, that there should 
be some selection of those whose education would most benefit 
the community. At that time he had something also to say of the 
sinfulness of propaganda, and we have asked him to tell our readers 
Just how he feels. 

We might not go all the way with Dr. Hopkins, but his point 
of view is good to have. Perhaps what is needed Is a definition 
of propaganda. The dictionary describes it as "effort directed 
systematically toward the gaining of support for an opinion or a 
course of action." Some of us unconsciously define it as boosting 
a thing which we think is wrong. 

In a sense Dr. Hopkins owes his present place to propaganda, 
for when Eleazar Wheclock decided to move to New Hampshire 
his Indian school which became Dartmouth Colleges, he sent to 
England Sampson Oecom, an educated Indian, in an "effort directed 
systcmatscaOy toward gaining of support." In these slangy days, 
we might call the educated Indian a press agent stunt. 

Moreover, the seal of Dr. Hopkins's college carries the motto: 
"The voice of one crying in the desert," and we are not sure that 
we cannot reverently call John the Baptist the greatest of 
propagandists. 

Good or evil, necessary or waste, we are living in an age of 
propaganda, and there is no executive whose desk is not cluttered 
daily with eflforts to convert him to any one of a hundred causes. 



neutralized. And finally the whole signifi- 
cance of the word "propaganda" came to be 
that of deviousness, indirection, and deceit, in 
which sense, newer than the dictionaries, 
even, it continues to be used, and perhaps 
always will be. 

My knowledge of the moral rights of 
expediency in time of war, regarding what 
shall be palmed off upon the enciny, is too 
intangible for me to discuss this intelli- 
gently. But I am very sure that the propa- 
ganda groups which were established for 
various purposes In connection with home 
affairs, many of whidi groups easily fell 
into policies of misrepresentation and false- 
hood, were no net gain. And I am more 
certain that the later insistence of these or- 
ganizations that they should not be broken 
up after the war was harmful, especially 
since the disappearance of the wnr objectives 
of propajjanda made it necessary to impro- 
vise new objectives to which to commit them- 
selves. Thus we have been cursed up to the 
present days wth unceasing agitation^ — much 
of it misdirected and useless :ind some of It 
iniquitous and harmful — during a period 
when, if by any chance a considerable part 
of this' effort could have been directed into 
open-minded and unbiiised search for knowl- 
edge of those things which are really so, in- 
calculable good might have resulted. 

Such a good, however, is not a possibility 
In 3 nwvetnent under sway of the spirit of 
propaganda, which has come to mean at best 
the spirit of deceit! The technique of pro- 
paganda Is to start with the conclusion 
which it is desired to establish, and then 
to refuse to recognize the right of any- 
thing else to be considered. It is the 
premise, capable of offering support, which 
is sought in behalf of a conclusion, de- 



fined by preconceived opinion or prejudice. 
It is not the conclusion which may emerge 
from the gathering of all possible data, which 
may be assembled as premises, which is de- 
sired. Truth is never discovered by the In- 
troduction into reasoning of anything false, 
or by the acceptance of anything which may 
be partially error, or by the elimination of 
any essential verity, but these are constantly 
utiliiied devices of propa- 
ganda. 

Nothing IS oi sufficient 
prestige or respectability to 
be immune from the ap- 
proach of those who have 
looked upon the power of 
propaganda's iofiuence and 
have found it applicable to 
the causes for which they are 
special pleaders. 

There lies before me a 
metropolitan paper in which 
violent attack is made by a 
reputable citizen on the 
work of able and conscien- 
tious writers in the field of 
history because, forsooth, 
they have not been sufficiently 
antagonistic to a cause he 
bates. Elsewhere, some 
more interested in emphasiz- 
ing sectional hostilities than 
in enhancing _ a spirit of 
mutual respect and cooper- 
ation urge the rewriting of 
histories of the Civil War 
with the idea of establish- 
ing doubtful contentions as 
facts. Dictionaries are being 
attacked aand movements 
are being put on foot to ex- 
clude standard authorities 
from public libraries because 
of definitions displeasing to 
racial groups. Colleges are under fire 
by theological groups of medieval cast of 
mind for teaching the advantage of scien- 
tific approach to the subject of religion over 
insistence upon accepting religious truth 
encased within a crust of man-made error 
All about us we find the desire and the 
effort to repress thinking and to inject into 
the public mind some carefully prepared 
symbol rather than to permit or to encourajji: 
the mmds of men to deal with truth Itself 
Herein professionalism of point of view 
ivorks harm because it tends to estabh^sh its 
own particular and specialized propagand i 
Our race our soaal position, our voS 
our theological denommation. our poli cal 
party-tbese are but the avenues Thro "| 
whidi life ,s approached; they are not life 
Itself I Hence, when any one of us attemo s 
by artifiad manipulation t„ warp lU^iZ 
the form .ind d.mensions of his own ,4" 
cial interests, he It Sinn Fein or thl 
Hundred, or the field nf forma Jh, t ^ 
the Methodist church, o 1 e r'"?"' 
party, rather than to adapt tli.. +vf '"''x 
these to life, he restricts his n ^ °* 
and he harms every relatlru, 1 ■ ''"'i^^ons 
at large. Likewise ^•n X :^. '"'"'^y 
probably damages his own\roi „ "'^'''v 
he helps it, through the in i^^ than 
the harm to as a Thl""'*^*''* ^'^^ 

It seems to me T ■ , 
ffalrs from the Wmp rat';: '^1 ^^''^^''^ 



:r '"'^'^ c-ngiand north-count-rvC u-i " °* 
the greatest waste In human rfl"- ^^-'"^ 
potential constructiv " liL "nd man's 
those conflicts which ^re SnnT" 

S men of the ..rnTi2fnlV\<>^^i'> 



^"'o"K^ men of the same in^ " i '".officu, 
«nd dispositions heca^se '»<^»itcs. 
status. "I professional 

TlK^rc is, for inst.-!nce, far 
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PROTOD- 

Greenbac 



The white blotch shows what 
happens when a forger applies ink 
remover to PROTOD-Greenbac; 
the "voids" hidden in the paper 
flash their warning— and 'the 
'check is worthless. 



Forgery -Proof Checks and Drafts 



Always Green on the back — choice 
of colors for the face — registered and 
restricted before issuance, like Gov- 
ernment bank notes. The combina- 
tion of PROTOD-Greenbac checks 
and the Protectograph is a complete 
system of check protection and for- 
gery prevention. 

$10,000 Forgery Insurance 

Under the terms of this paid-up policy, 
the purchaser is insured against forgery 
by duplication or "counterfeiting" of his 
check, as well as alteration of amount, 
name, date or number. In eight years of 
insuring our users against loss there has 
never been a single valid claim reported. 

Send the coupon with business 
letterhead for forgery exhibits 
and PROTOD-Greenbac samples 
showing the "VOIDS." 



TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., Inc. 

(Established I899J 

1174 University Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 



Protectograph Check Writer 
indelibly protects the amount 
by "shredding" through the 
fibre of the check, in two 
colors. 




EXACTLY SEVEN DOLLARS NO CENTS 

When either PROTOD-Greenbac or Protectograph 
Check Writer are sold separately, a limited insurance 
policy is issued accordingly. \Vc insure only what wc 
can prevent. 
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mon between the best minds in business 
management and the best minds in organized 
hibor than there is, on the one hand, be- 
tween the practical idealists of business and 
the shysters of trade, or than there is, on 
the other hand, between the enlightened 
leadership of the best labor unions and the 
vicious and cheap leadership of others. 

And yet professional caste is so strong that 
it becomes almost a matter of course that 
the professional interests of either group 
will influence the best men of the group 
to associate themselves with and to support 
the efforts of their worscr elements, even 
though the conflict he with the best ele- 
ments in the other group. 

So in political afifairs, while recognizing 
the need of the party system, it remains plain 
that the propaganda for fixed party connec- 
tion and f<)r party solidarity delays the sal- 
vaging of our political welfare, because the 
intelligent and forward-looking citizens are 
about equally divided between the parties, 
as are the voters of opposite type. There 
is certainly f.Hr more community of spirit 
and unity of purijosc between the likc-ininded 
groups of the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties, respectively, than there is be- 
tween the two wings within either party. Yet 
what happens! Energy and good intentions 
arc consumed by the neutralizing effect of 
internal conflict and the question is never 
cleanly raised between such issues as con- 
servatism and liberalism in any such way 
that is intelligible to the average voter. 
Thus, at the time we need It most, we 
continue to lack the most elementary data 
about the question upon which information 
is more essential than upon any other one 
thing, as bearing upon the course affairs 
shall take in this countrj' of ours in the 
immediate future. 

The Perils of Labeling 

1HAVE recently been discussing the subject 
of labels, as related to truth and propaganda, 
witli men of our Dartmouth undergraduate 
body. I have tried to show that neither in 
business nor in other walks of life are we 
safe in ascribing characteristics according to 
labels, without investigation of their validity 
and without knowledge of the motives and 
the responsibility of those by whom the 
labels were alExcd, 

Unfortunatciy Libels do not always accu- 
rately designate the goods. The buyer 
returning from Paris with a fetv Pari- 
sian hats, but with a quantity of Parisi,in 
labels to be affixed to creations of domestic 
manufactiirc, may do no great injury to the 
purchasers of his goods, hut he certainly ivill 
never advance the science of honest mer- 
chandising. The duty-dodger who sits on 
the edge of his berth industriously tearing 
out from his clothes the firm name of his 
English tailors and replacing them with la- 
bels forehandedly provided, bearing the name 
of his home-town suitmater, may not greatly 
damage sm-iet)', but he definitely damages 
his own capacity to be useful to society when 
he perjures himself to the government 
inspector. 

When we, however, somewhat less con- 
sciously, disregard the true labels to be 
affixed to men or causes and, without care 
in ascertaining the facts, tag them with 
labels which designate them to be wh.Tt we 
wish them to be thought to be, we destroy 
the essential evidence as to their true char- 
acteristics and make accurate designation 
impossible, and thus make unobtainable all 
thought or action dependent upon accurate 
knowledge. 

We have all seen the effects of this on 



individuals. To the latent unpopularity of a 
clubmate, or it may be a popularity so great 
as to arouse envy, there is attached, through 
irresponsibility or malice, the whispered im- 
plication of some disapproved action. It 
is immediately assumed that he is not of our 
kind. It begins to seem that he might be 
of the kind that he is accused of being, and 
of a sudden all which has been suggested 
becomes accepted as fact. The label is 
affixed and the man it outlawed. 

Or again, to the lurking fear that some 
new movement will disturb the existing or- 
der and thus create personal complications 
for us. is added the suggestion that certain 
individual crimes of violence, increasingly 
prevalent, had their origin and instigation 
within the disliked movement. Immediately 
there is almost inevtt.iblc dispo.iition to as- 
sume these things to be fact. We detest 
and fear the type of crime and wc dislike 
and distrust people who think thus unor- 
thodo.xly. What more reasonable than that 
the two are associated! And immediately, 
without mental effort .-ind almost without 
consciousness, there is aiKxcd to a group 
the label which signifies a condition which 
may or may not be true — but the group is 
damned witii the crimes ascribed to it, by 
the suffiestion of a label. 

One of the reasons why the e.Kistence and 
the increasing influence of propaganda arc 
not more shocking to our sense of fair play 
IS that its method is so natural to all of 
us in the affairs of our daily lives and be- 
cause we all fall so readily' into the hahit 
of substantiating our own contentions by its 
use. M any of us would experience great 
surprise if we were to take ourselves in 
hand and were to undertake with a truly 
honest purpose, to discover the sources and 
the authenticity of the opinions we hold. 
Heredity, early associations, social contacts 
and professional environment all play their 
large part. These are effective even be- 
fore we get to the question of what we in- 
stinctively deem it desirable to believe, be- 
cause of the advantage to the comfort or 
the satisfaction which we think would accrue 
to us, if all would bold in common this 
belief to which wc have committed ourseh'es. 

Herein we have a great obstacle to work- 
ing out of the complications in which the 
world finds itself at the present time. That 
which we call life is at hest only a wjjrking 
hypothesis, the constant correction of which 



IS necessary to progress. History teaches 
us that from the beginning of time progress 
has been made only when such study has 
been given and when such correction has 
been made as the best intelligence of die 
time could devise. Yet, at a period when 
the affairs of the world offer a problem not 
only of greater magnitude but also of greater 
comphcations than ever before, trutb-seckinii 
intelligence pliiys minor part. The human 
mind, weaned with the problems of the war 
and with the difficulties of the peace is 
looking tor simple solutions at a time when 
unfortunately troubles are so many and so 
acute that simple solutions will not be sutfi- 
cicnt. A %vcll-exprcssed formula for either 
staiidmg pat or for revolution is easier to 
understand than a carefully constructed pro- 
gram of progress. So it happens that a 
dangerously large number of people are set- 
tling down to the acceptance of one of these 
two alternatives, one of which means stagna- 
tion, and the other of which means violence. 

The reign of propaganda has not only 
bred suspicion and distrust but has also 
weakened the capacity of emotional response, 
through calling upon it so often in behalf of 
causes great and smaU, good an'd bad, im- 
portant and unimportant. 

The result is that in a world of chaotic 
conditions, charged with potentialities for 
trouble, we find tndif?erencc and inertia 
prevalent Instead of the intelligent watchful- 
ness and the inclination to constr\3ctIvc effort, 
through which alone improvement can come. 
The world needs hard, painstaking thought 
as never before on the part of individuals 
singly and collectively. 

Some ivriters have sought to find a word 
which should indicate the whale content of 
meaning in the phrase, "the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth," and it is 
the idea which would be in such a word 
that is most needed as the dominating factor 
in the thinking of men today. Nothing is 
more misleading than the implication of an 
isolated fact; nothing is less a verity than an 
incomplete truth ; nothing is more false than 
the truth vnxh something .idded to it! But 
these are among the most familiar manifesta- 
tions of propaganda. Herein lies the funda- 
mental objection to the use of propaganda 
in a world wherein restoration of health and 
strength cannot be expected until men are 
mihtantly consecrated as never before to 
knowing the truth and doing it' 



Taking the Shop to the Shopper 

By FRED C. KELLY 



THE PROPRIETORS of one of the 
biggest department stores in a middle 
western city are preparing to abandon 
their location in the heart of the downtown 
shopping district and move out two or three 
miles to a comparatively quiet section toward 
the outskirts. What could be more revolu- 
tionary or courageous in retail business than 
that ? 

Mind you, they are not, as often happens, 
merely following the crowd to a new retail 
section where more people will pass their 
doors. They are deliberately cutting loose 
from the busiest part of town where shoppers' 
footsteps are most numeroils, and going to 
a place where there is now no business ex- 
cept a few little neighborhood shops. 

Their idea is that all cities were laid out 
for the accommodation of a population that 
rides in .street cars. Department stores 
were built on the same theori-^that they 
must meet the convenience of a strcet-car- 



riding population. Consequently the denart 
raent stores grew where most street car llne^ 
converged. 

Todav in some cities perhaps as manv 
people r.de in automobiles as in streetcars 
It IS an humble shopper who hasn't at least 
a Ford This change has come in such few 
years that many do not yet recognTze £ 
there has been a cSmnge^nor u-hat irLans! 

gINCE big store and ofSce b,iildi„„, were 
^ placed where the most people wm.l ( I 
the most people must novv go thX. 1 
buildings and establishments «re Th- r' 
come to be a serious inconvenience 

.i^=bflr?rbi?':;a^j';;-x-r- 

and to lonk at rk. i;rj::']^^^^f-l 
page advertisement in the morning paper 
She must drive about for thrc4uarters 
of an hour m search of a v.icmr ,^ i ■ 
space. When she does find Tuch ^"^^^'^1 
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Burroughs reliability, while it includes 
the important quality of accuracy, 
means something more than a machine 
that won't make mistakes. 

You can rely on the institution 
behind the name — the oldest and al- 
ways the largest and foremost in the field. 

You can rely on Burroughs 
Machines to be built with scientific 
exactness and for long, hard use, ac- 
cording to standards that in 38 years 
of Burroughs history have never been 
lowered or violated. 

You can rerly on the machine you 

get to be suited to your 

particular needs, for 
there are more than 100 
Burroughs models to meet 
vaiying requirements. 




This Name Means Reliability 



Better Figures 



Bi^er Profits 



You can rely on the Burroughs 
man with whom you deal to be expe- 
rienced, capable and helpful, and to be 
chiefly interested not in selling a par- 
ticular machine but in fitting Burroughs 
into your business. 

You can rely on the Burroughs 
service organization to give that 
thorough inspection service and that 
ready, intelligent emergency service 
which will keep your equipment always 
on the job. 

These are some of the things we 
mean when we talk about Burroughs 
reliability. They help ex- 
plain why Burroughs is 
the overwhelming choice 
of banks and business 
concerns everywhere. 
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Stores can't live without customers, 
but too much traffic may be a 
danger. That's why, Mr. Kelly says, 
the experiment of a department 
store with ease of access and plenty 
gf parking apace is being tried 
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within walkinj: distance of the store, It is 
p roil ably in such a conjitsted area that a 
police sign warns her to park for "Thirty 
Minutes Only." She hopes to buy her yard 
of calico and return within the allotted time, 
but bargain'; are alltirinK and before she 
tnows it she has been in the store nearly 
two hours. On ^eturninl^ Co her ,-iuto, pack- 
ages under her arm — the calico and two or 
three other items— she (inds a card stuck in 
the throttle lever signed by the traffic police- 
man requestinR her to call at the nearest 
police station and leave $5 collateral to avuul 
nppear.ince in poliire court. 

I DON'T think I have exaggerated. So 
manv shoppers prefer to go to a store by 
automobile that the nearby streets can t ac- 
commodate them all, and the search for a 
suitable parking space is both futile and ex- 
asperating. . 

Women who have automobiles will not, it 
they can avoid it, use the street cars, and 
they dislike to be ordered to police court 
for' parking loniier than thirty minutes. The 
alternative is to buy. whenever possible, at 
small nei','hborhood shops m the suburbs. 

THE HEADS of the big department store 
referred to have noted this situation and 
have bouiiht enough land to have ample 
p,irkinK space of their own alonp;sidc of their 
new store. Customers will be permitted to 
ItMve their cars here just as iong as they 
wish, and there will be attendants to see 
that nothintr in the cars is meddled with. 
Careful investijiatton has convinced the 
proprietors of the big store that they will 
caiii far more trade from t!ie host of shoppers 
who come by automobile than they will lose 
by bcint' removed from the route of the 
downtown pedestrian who enters the store 
on the spur of the moment. 



The fact is, tlic store by moving out to- 
ward the best residence section will be nearer 
to the majority of its customers than ever. 
It must be remembered that when the streets 
in the heart of a retail section arc throngcii 
with shoppers, nearly all these pedestrians 
had to get there by street car or automobile. 
They wouldn't have gone if there had been 
satisfactory stores nearer hotne. 



THIS project would have been impossible 
ten or fifteen year.s ago when few people 
depended on automobiles and had to proceed 
toward one business center by a car line that 
followed a main artery of traffic. Today by 
automobile one may just as easily go across 
town from one suburb to another, without 
reference to the limitations of car lines, as 
to go to the center. 

It is even conceivable that the city of the 
future may have the tongestion of its streets 
Ciinsiderably relieved by a breaking up and 
scattering of its business tenters, I recall 
one city office building filled almost entirely 
with architects and others in the building 
trades. Their presence there draws clients 
whose automobiles, parked along the curb, 
add to the downtown congestion, Wliy 
should they he in the heart of the city? If 
you're thinking of building u house, wouldn't 
you just as soon call on an architect in the 
suburbs, or at least a few blocks away from 
the most crowded section? The same might 
be true of buildings devoted to lawyers. On 
the rare occasions that you need a lawyer 
it doesn't matter whether you have to go two 
blocks or ten to call on him. 



IY YOU look over the list of stores and 
offices in a congested area, you find that 
most of them might, perhaps, get along just 
as well in other localities — the big stores 



in one section, the real estate men in another 
place, the doctors or lawyers in still another. 
The one kind of retail business that must 
remain where the greatest possible number of 
footsteps pass the door is the small shop 
dealir»g in inexpensive articles such as cigars, 
candy or soda, that people buy on impulse. 



THE greatest difSculty about one depart- 
ment store cutting loose from the retail 
section and .setting out to establish ,i locality 
of its own is that shoppers like to go from 
one store to another and compare values 
The more they look about, the more they 
buy, and this helps all the stores. One place 
may have better values in cloaks, whilc 
another has bargains in furniture or shoes 
One of the biggest department stores in th. 
Bro.idway and 34th Street section, in New 
York, is about to move to upper Fifth 
Avenue. I'm willing to wager that the heads 
of the department stores left in the old 
locality noted the move with regret. They 
appreciate that stores close together arc 
bound to help one another, A drug store 
and a fruit store arc of mutual benelit. So 
are a hat store and a shoe store. Moreover 
many small stores could not exist except 
for being near a famous store. It is like the 
side show or lemonade stand near a biff 
circus. People arc attracted chiefly to the 
main tent but stop to spend their money at 
the lesser enterprises. 

-yO OVERCOME the disadvantage, then 
oi moving to less congested area, all the 
proprietors of big stores would have to get 
together and agree on a sort of segregated 
district where all might move. Then they 
couid afford to control ample automobile 
space for shoppers while at the same time 
drawing the crowd to them by their com- 
bined or cumulative attraction. 
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Open the Way for Your Organization 
to See Bowser Specialists 

Foryears, Bowser engineers have studied andsolved production 
problems. They know how to decrease operating costs — how 
to help the sales organization by keeping production costs 
"at the minimum, or below" as one executive put it. 

It will, therefore, pay you to make it easy for Bowser sales- 
engineers to talk with your people as to ways and means 
for lowered production expense — because Bowser systems 
not only insure proper mechanical lubrication in factory, 
plant, machine shop, wherever machinery is used, but they 
also save oil, and save it in large quantities, and thus again 
cut production costs. 

Have your secretary write today for booklet A-44, telling 
about lubricadon and what it means to a good sales force. 

S. F. BOWSER COMPANY, Inc. 

Pump and ^ara^ Headquarten 

Home Plant: Fort Wayne, Indiana » Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 

Factaries and Warehouiei: Albany, Dallas, Milwaukee, San Francisca, Sydney 
SrancJi O0ices, with Scrwfcc Deparimenh, in Prindpul Cities 
in ihii Counfrj! and Abroad, '^epteiailailaei Everywhere 

Q4CCURATE MEASURING "VUMPS 
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Enlisting Business in Peace 



AMERICA came out of the World War 
/-* with unc phase of her problem of 
national defense solved in principle. 
The nian-powcr boRcy is no more. We rest 
on the sure foundation of the selective draft. 

But that is only half the battle — less than 
half, I believe. Given our soldiers, ready 
in their millions, how shall we feed and 
clothe and arm them without 
wreeting our industrial life or 
bringing needless suffering on the 
tens of millions at home? 

Our war experience does not 
us :t direct answer. We 



By JOHN W. WEEKS 

Secretary of War 

We dare not think of them except Jn terms 
of hope. But in the loyal cooperation that 
American business everywhere gave in the 
war, working shoulder to shoulder with the 
men at the front an dwhich alone made pos- 
sible the victory, there is promise that our 
hopes in time can and will be realized. 
Colonel Wainwright began his work at 



give 

rushed into the struggle rich in 
resources and energ>' and skill in 
manufacture, but densely ignorant 
as to how to make coordinated, 
effective use of our wealth. Is it 
strange that there were waste and 
confusion and dangerous delay, 
that we reckon the cold cost of our 
victory in a staggering total of 
billions? 

To consolidate the experiences 
of the war, to prevent as far as 
possible the wase fulness which 
results from necessarily hasty 
preparation, and to make the best 
use of our experience, Congress 
has sought to provide, in the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1920, the 
broad foundation of authority on 
which a solution of the material 
preparedness problem could be 
reached. It said that in time <if 
war or when war threatened, the 
President could place munitions 
orders as obligatory contracts or 
could even take over munition 
plants if necessary. And it fur- 
ther authorized the creation of a 
non-partisan "Board of Mobiliza- 
tion of Industries Essential to 
Military Preparedness." 

But beyond that general author- 
ity Congress could not well go 
until the industrial mobilization 
ground had been thoroughly ex- 
plored In peace times and in the 
light of \var lessons. It could not well at- 
tempt to write of this v.ist subject as it has 
done in tlie same act with respect to man- 
power, the intimate detail of organization, 
training, officering anad all the kindred mat- 
ters that go with man-power mobilization 
plans. 

So the act broadly outlined the industrial 
mobili/.ation task, granted authority against 
an emergency need, and then singled out 
the Assistant Secretary of War as the man 
to make the exploration of the whole indus- 
trial problem of preparedness and to make 
out a sure course to national security through 
workable plans for using our great resources 
if war should come. 

The man to whom the supervision of this 
task for the Army has fallen is Col. J. May- 
hew Wainwright, our present Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. It is to Colonel Wain- 
wright's utter devotion to his task and the 
devotion of his able staff of army officers 
that we as a nation owe the hopeful outlook 
toward solution of that problem, I am able 

to report todty. ... j 
For hopeful begmmngs have been mide. 



DO YOU make blankets, or wagon wheels, or brass 
goods? If you do, this article is aitncd at you, 



for it's the first complete accotint by the highest possible 
authority of what the War Department is doing to profit 
by the le.isons of 191 7 — to get industry in line for what- 
ever may happen. 

It's not a story of the next war; there's no assump- 
tion that there will be a next war. It's an account of 
what is going on now, first to insure a supply of ord- 
nance and airplanes, then to arrange for a flow of the 
soldier's food and clothing. 

War is like no other thing. No one counts the cost 
or questions the ivaste. Two million men at home may 
get along with two million overcoats and wear each 
overcoat three years, but two million men at war need 
eight million and need them at once: a coat on a soldier's 
back, a coat In reserve in France, a coat in transit, and a 
coat in reserve over here. That was the rule in war, 
when an overcoat lasted three months. 

Blankets for 4,000,000 soldiers for a )'ear are not the 
blankets of 4,000,000 civilians for a year, but the 
blankets of 100,000,000 civilians for two and a fourth 
years. 

We may safely say that the next war, which we pray 
will never come, will cost more than the last one, as the 
last one cost more than any that had ever gone before. 
The direct costs of our last war would have carried on 
the Revolution for more than one thousand years. 

That's why the War Department is carrying on the 
vastly important work which Secretary Weeks here 
outlines. 



the grass roots. Among the small group of 
seasoned officers he gathered about him were 
distributed instructions for studies and in- 
vestigations that would first of all reveal just 
where we stood as a nation in resources of 
those materials that modern warfare de- 
mands. It is a probing search for facts car- 
ried through every phase of industrial pro- 
duction from the crude ore in the mine to 
the finished product on the shelf. It deals 
with every aid invention and science has 
brought to supplement the fighting spirit of 
a man in war. It is sifting the need for 
eadi commodity; it is measuring the known 
supply of each raw material against its war- 
time uses, and it is mapping out a ground- 
work of knowledge we have never before 
possessed upon which to rear a structure of 
industrial readiness. 

Had this information, %vell digested and 
properly analyzed, been available in 1917, our 
war preparations would have moved through 
charted waters. And had it been backed by 
such plans for its future use as are now 
taking shape, we would have been able to 
make our fighting strength effective at the 



front six months sooner. It is merely inci- 
dental that twice already we have had need 
as a nation of the knowledge Colonel Wain- 
wright and his officers have acquired. It was 
through them that the War Department was 
able to furnish its share of the data on 
American industries such as coal, steel, auto- 
mobiles, rubber, lumber, and many others, to 
support America's position in the 
Conference on Limitation of 
Armaments. 

In the grouping of the com- 
modity lists in these studies, it 
quickly became evident that our 
major problem was in dealing with 
the things that are necessary in 
war for aviation and for ord- 
nance. For in providing the Army 
with guns, and with shell, and 
with airplanes, we are undertaking 
a task of creating new industries, 
of providing knowledge of the 
science of manufacture, of first 
making the tools with which to 
make weapons. 

That is what we did in the 
great war. The gun plants we 
built then are idle now and crum- 
bling with decay. A year hence 
they might be restored. But what 
will be our situation after fifteen 
years, say, of peace? I question 
very much whether we may not 
be compelled to plan for preserv- 
ing some nf these war-time plants 
in order that we may not find 
ourselves again where we stood 
in 1917. 

Then, too, there is the question 
of the knowledge how to make 
the things we must have in war. 
Already our war-time munition 
makers are scattered at other 
work in peaceful pursuits. The 
knowledge of munition manufac- 
ture is being forced back into the 
narrow compass of government 
arsenals and the few factories 
that produce the small arms of 
peace-time use. It seems certain 
that yft must overcome the false economy 
that bids us seek always the lowest price 
for the yearly How of munitions needed in 
peace times by the Army and Navj-; that 
we must accept in the name o£ national pre- 
paredness the greater cost of farming out 
tliese contracts to the producing industry 
of the nation as "educational orders " that 
we tnay have skilled hands and perfected 
machines ready in sufficient number to begin 
at least, our war manufacturing. ' 

Does even the business world realize that 
if again we faced a national crisis such as 
tliat of 1917, initial orders for ordnance ma- 
terial alone would bulk into billions of 
dollars? Does the nation know that start 
ing even with our war built facilities zt 
hand, but with reserve stocks at our 1017 
level, it would rake us a year and a half 
to create the supply of cannon an armv of 
I ow.ooo men would need, to say nothing 
of 5,000,000? A full year must elapse be 
fore any great army we might raise could 
be regarded as even averagely well supplied 
w^th fighting equipment? fi""-u 
Paralleling the work nf Colonel Wain- 
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The Saving at the Spigot 
and theMsteat the Bung 



The manufacturer who buys shipping 
boxes upon ''price" alone invariably 
pays the biggest premium. 

TOO oiten, low price is tKe paramount factor in the selec- 
tion of tlie shipping box. Those greater costs tliat pile up 
later, m damaged skipments and broken goods., are seldom 
reckoned— or if reckoned they are passed over as expense 
that cannot be helped. 

Do not be blinded to the "big leak" when buying your 
boxes. Let their protective quality, their fitness to carry and 
safeguard your goods, rather than their low price, be the pri- 
mary consideration. With the RIGHT type of box, transit 
losses are eliminated and the initial cost of the box 18 your 
last and only expense. 

Built always to a strength equal to the task they are to 
perform, H D Boxes are at once the practical and econom- 
ical shipping containers for thousands of divers products. 
Breakage and damage losses are reduced, by their use, to an 
absolute minimum. They are lightweight for freight saving; 
they are received "knocked down" for space-saving storage; 
they are instantly assembled for packing; they are easily filled 
and sealed. Mail the coupon for the story of these BETTER 
BOXES and the full details of our free box design service. 



The Hinde 

304 Water Street 



& Dauck Paper Co. 

Sandusky, Oh lO 




Canadian Address; TornntO, KinfJ Street 
Sutway anJ Manna Avenue 

SEND THIS COUPON 

jj^he Hinde & Daucb Paper Co. 
s' 304 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 

1 Gkntlemen: 

IKtiiitl ua your hox catalog and lull in- ■ 

formation regarding your f ree box design I 

■ service. _ 

Name I 

I Firm name ■ 

.'Wftress. I 

City , 

We ship (name products) 
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^'right's office has Ronc the development of 
war plans under the direct command of 
(ieneral Pershing. I'Vnd so fur as it is 
humanly possible, tlie two elements of war, 
man-poH'cr and material, rhe man and the 
machine, have been planned for side by side. 
Today certain definite projrranis for use in 
any emergency requiring mobilization of an 
army of considerably less than our full na- 
tional strength have been developed and the 
requirements of that army studied out in 
advance, the sources of supply determined, 
and the obstacles to be expected at least 
defined. It is a great step forward, but only 
a step. Beyond that lies a path for equally 
fccarcful preparation against a greater emer- 
gency, a war that would tiuc us to the ut- 
most in man-power and resources. 

We are moving out on that larger path- 
way, moving cautiously but, we hope, surely. 
There are being established between the 
War Department and American industrial 
life everywhere points of contact that should 
bring the American people into this business 
of making ready in peace for the task that 
the American people alone can accomplish 
in war. Colonel Wainwright is reaching 
out over the country to gauge and measure 
the existing manufacturing capacity and to 
appraise the war load each section is able 
to bear. Ordnance districts have been de- 
marfced and in each a civilian leader, a man 
high in the business life of his community, 
in touch with the instant situation of in- 
dustry around him day bj' day, has volun- 
teered his services as district chief. Through 
him it IS hoped that immediate and close 
contact can be maintained continuously with 
all the industrial phases and resources 'if 
each district. And throuc;h these 
men also a beginning is rnade 
toward that one certainty of 
success — civilian control 
of war-time industrial 
mobih'z.ition as there will 
be again beyond ques- 
tion civilian >i«y- 
control of the f*rJS:^ > 
selection of our" 
young men 
who are to 



spoken first of our ordnance problem because 
it is here we have been able to make the most 
headway thus far. The ordnance districts, 
marked out in relation to the peace-time in- 
dustrial establishment available in each dis- 
trict for ordnance production, are thirteen in 
number and arc known, respectively, as the 
Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, San Fran- 
cisco, and St. Louis districts. To each 
civilian district chief has been assigned a 
regular army ordnance officer as executive 
assistant and, in addition, there arc some 
thousands of reserve ordnance officers scat- 
tered through the districts and through whom 
we hope to maintain close contact with in- 
dividual manufacturers and their work. 

The district chiefs so far appointed are 
as follows, the military titles where used 
indicating a reserve commission: Col. C. H. 
Tenney, at Boston; Col. B. A. Franklin, at 
Bridgeport; E. A, Russell, at Chicago; C. L. 
Harrison, at Cincinnati; Col. Bascom Little 
at Cleveland; Fred J. Robinson, at Detroit; 
Col. John Ross Delafield, at New York; 
J. C. Jones, at Philadelphia; R. M. Dravo, 
at Pittsburgh; and M. E. Singleton, at St. 
Louis, 

These men will have the war-time job of 
procuring 90 per cent of ordnance material, 
as government arsenals can produce at most 
but 10 per cent. Through the district chiefs, 
ordnance requirements in any district will 
be known in advance as the tables of what 



would be needed are prepared and worked 
over from year to year. By this means 
tentative allocation of ordnance orders over 
the country may be kept adjusted to indus- 
trial changes within the districts and tenta- 
tive assignments of manufacturing plants to 
the specific kind of work they would be best 
iitted to do in war can be agreed upon. 

If it then becomes possible to place among 
such plants from year to year small "educa- 
tional orders" to lill the Army's peace-time 
needs, it is evident that we will have estab- 
lished a system and a personnel that is a 
far step in advance of anything the nation 
has heretofore known in the way of rcsdincsai 
to defend ourselves, in case of need. I 

It is to be noted, I think, that this entire 
project rests upon the patriotic willingness of 
civilians, be they reserve officers or not, who 
have volunteered to undertake this work. I 
think it well to emphasise again that the 
plans we have formulated look to the de- 
velopment under the Assistant Secretary of 
War of what we might term a Civilian 
Industrial General StafiF to be charged in 
war with the coordinate function of muni- 
tions procurement as the General Stafl of 
the Army is charged with the duty of em- 
ploying the selected man-power and the mo- 
bilized material for combat purposes. 

There is one great problem we faced 
during the war, which in any future crisis 
will be more easy of solution. That is the 
amount of new facilities necessary to create. 
The mass of information we are now as- 




Shoes— mountains of them—and a new pair every fifty days. 
Tbat's what war meant and will mean to just one industry. 
More than 30,000,000 pairs went to the army in the first 



thirteen months of the war. To supply them means not 
merely diverting a normal flow into new channels, but calls 
for tremendously increased production at a difficult time 
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"What are these chimneys 
in my life you ask 



May we send you a useful 
little book entitled "Better 
Warmth and Better Health"? 
It contains ten definite sug- 
gestions for saving ccal that 
are applicable to your home, 
no matter how it may be heat- 
ed ; and other information that 
malces it well worth sending 
for. Your request mailed to 
either address below wiU bring 
a copy at once. 



CURIOUS collection of chirti' 
neys, isn't it? Some big, 
some little, some tall, some short. 

But because of them your ax' 
chitect feels perfect confidence 
when he writes "American Ra- 
diators" or "Ideal Boiler" into the 
specifications for your home. 

He knows that every new boiler 
designed by the American Radia- 
tor Company is tested by being 
connected with these chimneys 
before quantity production begins. 
By these tests, with varying types 
of chimneys, the engineers of the 



Company can certify in advance 
precisely how much warmth a 
boiler wiU develop under varying 
conditions from a given amount 
of coal. 

Natiarally your architect hkes 
to specify a boiler and radiators 
whose performances are defeitc 
ly known, even though the initial 
cost may be a trifle more. And 
you will do wisely to accept his 
counsel— together with his assur- 
ance, and ouis, that the trifle more 
you pay at the start will be re- 
turned to you again and again in 
the fuel saved. 



A MEIUCAN R ADIATOR C OMPANY 

Ideal Boilers and Amehjcat^ Radiators for every heating need 



104 West 42nd Street, Dept. 6 
NEW YORK 



^erjcanTdeal 

iVpADIATORslBOIlERS 



816 So. Michigan Ave,, Dept. 6 
CHICAGO 
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Here's one side of the problem of industrial preparedness as we must know the how and the where of making them, 

the shoe heap on an earlier page showsi the other side. That's one of the problems that faces the War Department, 

There's mighty little peace-time use for caissons, hut and the Secretary of War here tells how they are being made 



scmblinE with relation to every commotlity 
wc would need in war is being sifted and 
analyzed from every aspect and with rela- 
tion to every element concerned In manufac- 
turing production. 

I have said before that it was a part of the 
plan to refresh our analyses as to commodity 
conditions annually — to keep our studies con- 
stantly up to date. That ;vnoual review, to 
be conducted in relation to the review of 
war plans as furnished by the General Staff, 
has been provided for, but it has occurred 
to some of those at work on this problem 
that there is the possibility of creating 
through the civilian district chiefs and the 
reserve officers scattered throughout Anicr- 
icati industry, an even swifter means of dis- 
covering almost day by day the existing and 
probable future situation as to each indus- 
trial commodit}'. 

What is meant here is virtually a human 
index to industry. The pages of this index 
would be the minds of men filled with the 
information that is at their finger tips day 
by day and assessed by the judgment that 
has made these men valuable in industry, 
each in his own niche. 

It is hard to draw a perfect ittustratioo, 
yet easy to realize that in the army of more 
than 70,000 reserve officers in the country. 
Government has at its disposal a corps of 
tr.iint'd specialists in almost any commodity 
line you care to select. It seems possible 
that a system might arise relatively without 
cost, save in the patriotic sen.'ices required, 
which would make every fact reg.'srdiiig, for 
instance, the mining and the milling and the 
fabrication of steel and its transportation 
through any stage of the journey almost 
instantly available at the nation's need. 

I have dwelt on the ordnance situation 
both because it is one of the two |j:reat prob- 
lems and, as I have said, because of the 



progress we have made there. But aviation 
in an even greater problem, for it has many 
aspects peculiar to itself that make the solu- 
tion complex and difficult. 

With aircraft thfre can be no thought of 
placing in storage even that proportionate 
amount of necessary reserves as wc have 
been able to do with guns of all sizes and 
with tanks and motor trucks and ammuni- 
tion and a thousand other things the Army 
would need in war. The cost of aviation 
reserves in any way adequate would be stag- 
gering. And even if we had the planes to- 
day, tomorrow might see them useless for 
war purposes by reason of overnight develop- 
ments in the science of flying. 

The logical solution, of course, is to foster 
commercial development ; to create the de- 
mand for a peace-time indtjstry. What wc 
have been able to do In that way the War 
and Navy Departments have done. But it 
must be a slow business at best, and other 
means to prepare against our war needs arc 
necessary. Some project for subsidizing com- 
mercial aviation development m.ay come. 

It is difficult to realize just what the 
waste in aircraft in ordinary use amounts 
to. War wastage at the front reaches 50 
per cent a month. It is proportionately 
heavy in peace time. Today there remain 
but 11,000 Liberty motors of tfie number 
built during the war, and the vast machinery 
then building motors has disappeared. Mo 
Liberty motor Is under construction today 
in the United States. There is no market 
for them. It is estimated that should we 
need again to put the Liberty motor into 
production, at least four months would be 
retjutred to turn out the first engine and the 
subsequent Increase in output would be slow. 

Yet motors, after all, are less of a problem 
than the planes themselves. For our motors 
we can look tu the automotive industry and 



gas engine builders generally with assurance 
that they can do the work. Ilut the planes 
require a degree of skill in construction 
that no peace-time industry is maintaining 
on a scale that can give us any confidence 
for the future. How ultimately we are to 
me;t the problem is not yet apparent. 

A tentative plan for organizing aviation 
Industrial districts is in the making. It 
would provide seven district headquarters 
under a chief of aviation procurement in 
the Air Service at Washington. As with 
ordnance, we will have to turn to reserve 
officers and the patriotism of the people If 
we are to profit in the future by the lessons 
we are striving today to construe 

The plans for procuring dothlnE, food- 
stuffs and transportation by wagon or motor 
truck or automobile, and all the other sup- 
plies an army uses, are being dealt with by 
ttie army supply service concerned under the 
^pervision of Colonel Wairuvright's office. 
Ihey all deal with gigantic existing indus- 
tnes. and we m the War Department are 
striving to make the best possible use of our 
war experience in every line. 

One thing of importance' to the business 
world we have set m motion. That is thr 
preparation of a uniform fived price contra r 
for use in future war orders Surb V ^ 
ment has been drafted In tenrSv * 
Outstanding features of ti^r:::, Vact''';^;. 
that no bond is required- th^t v -\ , 
damage clauses have Ven 'drawn ■ fctw 
interv.l payments upon estimated" p r" en age 
of con,p etion would be made, onlv m . 
cent of the estimated an,ount due'o be wi'h' 
held until final acceptance; that end.„f the 
war termination of contract • . " 

made calculated to protec h" conT"""' 
financial outlay a„^„ relaln^'^i-^^.-'' 
by disposition of raw matcrl-.!, T j 
fabricated article, and J:nt^J^^ 
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The Home Idea 
in Hotel Operation 

Seventeen real Centers of Hospitality for Travel- 
ers seeking Rest, Food and Recreation. Each In 
the Heart of an Important City. 

MODERN RREPROOF 
REASONABLE RATES 

huxury and Comfort Without Extravagance 



THE BANCROFr WORCESTER, MASSACmJSET19 

ChMila S. Avertll. Mgr. 
THE TEN EYCK ALBANY. NEW YORK 

HuttR. Price, Mgr. 
HOTEL UnCA UTICA, NEW YORK 

Wiltm C3i»tidler, Jr., Mffr. 
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A. E, Carter. Mgr. 
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N. P, Mowatr, Mgr. 
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If your company is one 

of the fortunate 15,000- 

1 SjOOO **f Industrial and 



this book annually. 



power plant materials and e^juipment receive 



In It— under one binding, carefully indexed and cross -referenced— 
are the combined catalogues of more than 600 manufacturers. 

It does away with many feet of filing space and saves hours of time 
and trouble in msiking plans, looking up dependable sources of 
supply, comparing competitive articles, writing specifications and 
retiutsitions and in making out orders. 

If your company is one of the fortunate 15,000 which fict the book, 
take advantage of the savings It offers you. Use It. 

SWEET'S Catalogue Service 

THE F. W. DODGE COMPANY 
133 W. 44th Street New York City 



^^See it in Sweet^s^' 



14 Jobs for 14 Good Men 

The men who work for us, selling long terra enrollments to The Nation's 

BustN'Ess, make froco $170 to $500 a month. 

Some stay in one city and work there, but moat are routed and travel. ALL 
work from definite prospect lists, supplied by us, 30% of our men have college 
educations, 70% have not. One of our men 14 22 years of age — the others vary 
from 24 to 56. 

We have jobs now for 14 more good men, mostly in ntvi territory. They must 
have clean records, be above the average in address, and know how to WORK — 
with full knowledge that such work will get its reward in money and added 
retponfihiHty. 

Two men will travel out of San Francisco, Calif.; i man out of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 3 men oui of Dallas, Tei.; r man out of Kansasi City, Mo.; 2 men out of 
Atlanta, Ga. ; z men out of Pittsburgh, Pa.; i man out of PliiLirletphia, Pa. One 
man wilt work in Spokane, Wash., and another will vtork in Poriland, Oreg. 

If you are interrupted, and wane to rcarn more aHaiit the jobs offered, write ub ■ letter 
»bout yourself, telling fuUy jour jKWt experieoee, educaiEon, etc 

Director of Circulation 

The NATION'S BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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plants over the period of reversion to peace 
activities and by compensation of employes 
for a period permitting their return to peace- 
time work. 

This tentative contract form, as originally 
drawn, went out through the contracts of the 
department with industrial life and technical 
societies to many men who manufactured 
for the government in war. The helpful 
criticism that resulted is the basis upon which 
revision now is proceeding. 

In a similar way standardized forms for 
informal war orders are taking shape, and 
in the same way we are standardizing all 
War Department specifications so as to bring 
them into harmony with the accepted stand- 
ards of the commercial world. 

We are dealing, too, with the question 
of war legislation. We have provided in 
conjunction with the Navy Department for 
coordinating our activities, both of operations 
and supply, to a greater extent in the future 
than we have ever known in the past, 

I refer to the present Joint Board of 
the two departments consisting of the Chief 
of StafT of the Array and two General Stafi 
Officers on one side and the Chief of Opera- 
tions of the Navy and two Naval Staff Offi- 
cers on the other. This is a revival in 
much enlarged form of the old Joint Board 
that existed prior to the war, but now it 
has been made, by agreement between the two 
departments, a continuing body supplemented 
with a planning committee that keys into the 
war planning machinery of each service, 

Getting Army and Navy Together 

T seems to me that of outstanding value 
is the establishment of a growing spirit of 
cooperation among the personnel of the two 
fighting arms of the Government, And it is 
being done from the inside and without any 
sacrifice of that spirit of healthy rivalry 
between them that adds to their fightine 
efficiency. 

There are a number of agencies that havt 
recently drawn work of the Joint Board, all 
of which are important in promoting coordi- 
nated efiort and sympathetic undcrstandine 
between the services, and among these, of 
particular interest to the commercial world 
is the recently formed Special Munitions 
Uoard, beaded by the assistant secretaries of 
the nvo departments. It is charged with 
the duty of weighmg joint or similar prob- 
lems^ of munition supply and developing to- 
ward standardisation of war requirements 
and the prevention of rivalry and competition 
m the procurement of needed war material 

We prepared for war in 1917 with the 

ready °^ """'^ 

rk'n^'^f if °* ^'^^ was costing 

the United States $2,000,000 an hour Plan 
ning m peace for war means not only the 
savmg the l.fe-blood of our youth, but evm 
hour we can shorten such a conflii-r ™I 
^Sa.aoo,ooo removed from the'sfide""^! 
the taxpayers. "">ucra 01 

Today we are reasonably readv in 

MdX ag-%™''' good the ]del"we 

hence wTwitfbriL'rLd7by?wd^ 
of deterioration m reserve material =„i 
other year added to the\ge"7rLT Var' 
trained man-power. war- 

The plans which 1 have sketchi.^ 1, 
taking shape for the sole pu^ Slf'^^kW 
us reasonably ready m.-,terially. !„ ^,t.n^ 
they mean merely the saving of tim" {„ n^^' 
paring to fight. They contemplatTthar w." 
shall live always at peace because thl woX 
will know that we have the will Ld tif 
power to command peace. " 
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The Government is Not 
1^ a Business Man 

NOT A BUSINESS roan" was the ver- 
dict passed upon governineni in Oc- 
tober by tJie President of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice at 
the Hague. He was not speaking in court, 
however, but at a meeting of the Inter- 
national Maritime Law Committee in Lon- 
don. He went on to say that a government 
understands neither business nor business 
economy, and always works at a loss unless 
it kills competition by creating monopoly. 

The immediate occasion of the remarks of 
the judge was the position taken by govern- 
ments when their vessels cause damage to 
ordinary people's property. In principle the 
rule ot immunity for governments from re- 
sponsibility in the courts for damages was 
bad enough when governments owned prac- 
tically no vessels but war ships, but in these 
limes when government-owned ships include 
purely commercial steamers the rule of im- 
munity causes too frequent hardship to go 
without attention. To be sure, the rule is 
not always used; not so long ago, when 
one of the boats o£ our Shipping Board got 
into collision oft the British coast, it xvas 
submitted to the jurisdiction of tlte admirahy 
court as if it were privately owned. 

The rule of immunity, the committee which 
sat in London would abolish, With mem- 
bers participating from England, Belgium, 
Norway, the United States and other inter- 
ested countries, the committee deciared that 
when sovereign states have ownership in 
vessels of any kind they should accept all 
liability to the same extent as liability is 
borne by private owners of ships, and that 
the liability should in the case of vessels 
used tor commercial purposes be enforced 
in the courts where private persons have 
justice meted out lo them. For damages 
caused by war vessels and other steamers 
used in non-commercial ways the maritime 
committee would likewise have governments 
respond, but only in their own courts. 

Having declared the course governments 
should take in getting away from the out- 
worn doctrine that the "state can do no 
wrong," the committee turned to the subject 
of the Hague Rules with respect to the 
liabililies and rights between shippers by 
sea and vessel owners — rules whicli this same 
committee put out two years ago. The con- 
ference unanimously stated that it agrees 
"in substance with the principles which con- 
stitute the basis of the Hague Rules and the 
rules 'for the carriage of goods at sea {i.e., 
the Hague Rules as revised for incorporation 
in legislation in England) and regards those 
rules as affording a solution, alike practical 
and fair, of the problem of clauses in bills 
of lading excepting or limiting the liabilities 
of the shipowner." The conference went 
on to say it believed an international con- 
vention was the most desirable means of 
reaching a solution of the problem and of 
the serious conflicts of law* which it raises. 

This appears in effect to have been a 
su^estion that the international conference 
composed of accredited delegates of govern- 
ments which met at Brussels on October 17 
should proceed to draft a convention for 
adoption by governments on the subject of 
the Haeue Rules. In many ways the meet- 
ing at London was an informal preliminary 
for the formal occasion at Brussels in the 
following week. Many of the participants 
at London were delegates to Brussels. Af- 
ter the sessions at London, these gentlemen 
donned their diplomatic habiliments and 
proceeded across the Channel. 



Ships, Shoelaces and 

Fire Insurance 



WE paraphrase the old slogan "Shoes, Ships, 
and Sealing Wax" to indicate the variety of 
Stone & Webster construction work in and near 
Philadelphia. 

SHIPS. Stone & Webster built the Hog Island 
Shipyard, the largest project except the Panama Canal 
ever undertaken by the United States Government. It 
is described by the PUBLIC "LEDGER in a recent 
publication as "the wonder work of the world." It 
included almost every variety of construction and, 
among other things, with its eighty miles of track, out- 
ranks any regular railroad terminal or yard in Phila- 
delphia. 

SHOELACES. Stone 8C Webster built the new 
plant of the Narrow Fabric Company at Wyomissing, 
in every way a model manufacturing establishment, 
producing shoelaces and other highly-valued necessities 
of life. 

FIRE INSURANCE. The Insurance Company 
of North America, not only one of the oldest Phila- 
delphia business institutions, but the oldest tire insur- 
ance company in America, has retained Stone & Webster 
to build its new building which is to be one of the 
features of the Parkway. Messrs. Stewartson and Page 
are the architects. 

Whatever you make or do, you also want your 
new establishment to be the best that a widely ex- 
perienced organization like Stone 8£ Webster can build. 
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THE PROBLEM, and the fear of high 
prices still engages the attention of 
many lines of industry, and discussion 
ranges all the way from the great basic prod- 
ucts such as steel, to fine finished articles 
such as gloves. 

Discussing the future course of steel prices 
and what it considers the unfortunate condi- 
tion of some steel makers the Iron Age refers 
to the recent statements of the independent 
companies as "a distressing iteration of defi- 
cits." Then it goes on to say: 

But the ooe experience that is common to all 
producers — and the Steel Corporation has had 
no exemption — is that of a very definite and 
in Home eases pronounced increase in costs 
since the weeks just before the coal strike, in 
which the market dipped to the lovrest point 
since early 1915. Between the advances in 
labor and fuel that have come since the Eow- 
priced tonnages of February and iMarch vfent 
on their boobs some companies have bc«i lit- 
erally ground between the upper and the 
nether millstones. 

It will be said again, and it will be true, 
that supply and demand will be the arbiter 
in the present test of buyer ant) seller strength. 
On that basis reasons cm be found for the 
prevalence, in the early months of 1923, of fin- 
ished-steel prices not materially different from 
those prevailing today. The country has no 
stocks, and between labor scarcity and ear 
scarcity the mills are not likely to increase the 
present rate of output. On the other band, in 
spite oi continued losses by some producers, and 
very narrow margins for the most favored, the 
advances in prices that have been agitated 
In some quarters may be still further delayed. 

The advance in cotton has caused much 
comment. Textile World finds fault with 
the War Finance Corporation for lending 
money to the American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change and the Staple Cotton Co-operative 
Association, believing that these organiza- 
tions were using the Government's money 
"to hold a larger part of their cotton for 
much more than market prices then current 
instead of marketing it in the 'orderly man- 
ner' that is stipulated by this Government 
agency." 

On the other hand, Arthur Riclimond 
Marsh in The Economic IV odd undertakes 
to show that cotton is in a changed condition 
from any other of our raw materials. He 
points out that it was a common saying be- 
fore the war that dollar wheat meant ten 
cent cotton and that cotton and copper went 
fairly hand in hand in price per pound. Nei- 
ther of these conditions longer cTtists as the 
writer points out; 

Conditions of production of cotton in the 
United States have undergone so radical a 
change for the wor^e that there is now no 
economic ground for thinking that this coun- 
try's annual contribution of raw cotton to the 
world's cotton industry can again come within 
measurable distance of supplying the existing 
needs of that industry in the way of American 
cotton, unless upon the condition that the price 
of cotton rises to such a height, relatively to 
ifce prices of all other commodities and serv- 
ices that the enhanced costs of production un- 
der the new conditions are fully made good. 
As things now are, with the depredations of 
the boil weevil still unchecked in the United 
States, it must be regarded as an established 
fact that the norma! annual yield of American 
cotton will be below rather than above 10,000,- 
ooo bales. But the minimum annual supply of 
American cotton required to meet the needs 
of the world's cotton industry as now orgao- 



iaed and developed is ij,ooo,ooo bales. Stu- 
dems of agricultural economies will appreciate 
how vast an increase of labor and expense 
must be given to the American cotton crop to 
add to it the j, 000,000 bales, or 30 per cent, 
indicated by the above figures as necessary. 
We have here to contend with the cruel law 
of the diminishing return, peculiarly applicable 
to agricultural production, according to which 
the last increments of yield are obtained only 
at an inordinate cost. 

In building materials The American Con' 
tractor holds out no expectation of anything 
save higher prices and makes this compar- 
ison of its own and other lines of industry : 

Wholesale prices of building materials for 
October have increased 1.75 per cent over the 
prices for September, according to information 
gathered by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Analysis of the prices of 404 com- 
modities reveals that building materials and 
metals have increased more than 15 per cent 
in price since October a year ago, this in- 
crease ranking next to the highest. Only fuel 
and lighting had a greater increase, 19.5 per 
cent, while farm products increased 11. aj per 
cent, and the general level of ail conmioditles 
S.5 per cent. 

Reverting to a comparison of the present 
month with the month immediately preceding, 
it is found that the general price level for the 
entire 404 commodities has advanced three . 
quarters of one per cent over the level for 
September. Farm products showed another 
big gain; the increase was 3,75 per cent for 
the month. An important group of miscella- 
neous commodities had an advance of j.j per 
cent ; cloths and clothing of 2.75 per cent and 
foods 1.5 per cent while prices of metals and 
metal products increased less than i per cent. 
Prices of bituminous coal and coke declined 
rapidly in the face of increased production. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter suggests a pe- 
culiar reason for the possible high prices— if 
any there be — in the shoe industry. It speaks 
of "violent underbuying" by retailers and thus 
explains: 

At a time when the public is loudly insisting 
upon reasonable prices the retail merchants 
by their hesitancy in ordering have induced a 
situation where shoes cannot be produced cco' 
nomtcally. The demand has been spotty and 
irregular in leather as well as shoes with the 
result that when anything like an urgent call 
springs up the competilioo to buy forces prices 
up. 

Textile World also has this to say of the 
retailers: 

There has been no reduction in retail prices 
comparable with the declines that have taken 
place at first hand and quotations could be 
materially advanced by textile manufacturers 
and in turn by jobbers without seriously inter- 
fering with the retailer's margin of profit 
should he continue on the present level. 

For some time there has l>een a growing de- 
mand for merchandise which has been instru- 
mental in causing an elevation of prices to 3 
greater extent than any increased cost of raw 
material. In other words the primary markets 
have been divorced from those of raw material 
and the difficulty of keeping production up to 
a point where it will satisfy demand has been 
the prime factor in causing price advances. 

From Gloversviile, where gloves are made 
and the Glovers Review is published, comes 
a ptea in that periodical to the retailer to 
explain to the constimer what's what in glove 
prices. The Revietv asserts "that gloves will 
have to bring high prices at retail is inevita- 
Jjle," but it hastens to explain that the tar- 
iff is not a cause and that the consumer 



should be made to imderstand that in reality 
■'leather and labor markets are having more 
effect on glove prices than tariff." The 
real reason, it says is that "there is not a 
single kind of leather used in the manufac- 
ture of any type of gloves that is not being 
competed for by any other industry." 

Some very direct advice to the retailer 
in meeting a market of rising prices is given 
by the Dry Goods Economist, which says 
that the time to mark up goods to replace- 
ment value is now. The £fono7niii bases 
Its argument for that assertion on the fact 
that merchants were forced when prices went 
down to mark goods at replacement values 
and that "if it is right for a merchant to ac- 
cept losses when the market drops it is 
equally just and fair that he should obtain 
the profit created for him by a price ad- 
vance." 
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Two Trademark Cases that 

Add to Retailing Problems 

T^WO cases in the United States courts 

^ which arc of very great interest to the 

retailer are reviewed in a leading article 
in the Dry Goods Economist: 

In the first case the United States Court for"* 
the Northern District of Ohio granted to the 
makers of fabric sold under the brand "Fruit 
of the Loom" an injunction restraining a de- 
partment store in Toledo from offering lot 
sale shirts made of such fabric but not made 
by a concern which the manufacturers of 
Fruit of the Loom had licensed to make shirts 
of their product and sell under that trademark 

The plea of the department store concern' 
to the effect that the practice of licensioE par- 
ticular manufacturers to make shirts of Fruit 
of the Loom fabrics was objectionable, in that 
It created a monopoly, was rejected by the 
court. It was held that the manufacturers of 
Fruit of the Loom, having during thirty vcara 
built up a valuable reputation for their prod- 
uct, and also for garments made therefrom 
were entitled to limit the use of the trademark 
to_ makers who would agree to maintain cer 
ta.n prescribed standards. This limitation it 
was held, could apply not only as to the quai- 
ls, of the fabric but also as to the workmai^- 
ship, design and reliability of the finished a r- 

The second case of recent decision alone this 
line was that of Coty vs. Preston^.,, i 
in the United States Srcui, S ^App ^f.' 
t was based on the practice which has aK 
in the trade of rebottling extracTs ar>,l , "1 



Coty 



- products and of 
the Coty 



compacts made from 
selling them under me tjotv »,■, 1 
"L'Origan," ^ trademark, 

In this case, as in the other ih* t l 
trademark of the manufacturer of rhT 
employed placed said manufacturer ^„ ^1"? 
tion where be would have to bear .1, <^ *" 
ni any unfavorable impression which ^'T 
up or rebottled article might ttte 
purchaser and ultimately on a 
less proportion of the consuming nuMif " 
As was reported in the Drv A-]^ 

at the time. Judge Hand'^ i^'l^' ^^o""- 



milt 



States District ciurl for tlie Scml, ^"^"'^ed 
of New York, recently Era„te,l l '™ .^"""^ 
prohibiting the rehoitline of Ori '"J""*''"" 
toilet water and manufacturing r«m*'"" ^"'l 
Coty products r;rr,^( J.,"-?"'-''',**' f^""> 

modified labeU. The appeall or^*"'"'' """^'^ 
by Coty was for the purpose oroht,''"'"''"^ 
absolute injunction, and as i ,."""»og an 
Injunction has now been allowed *'^' 

It 19 important for retailfr. \ 
decisions. When a manuractuHor" 

'8 (Concern 
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offers an article under the traderaart of some 
other manufacturer, even though you have no 
reason to doubt the squareneaa or reliability 
of the seller, and even though you may know 
that hh product is made of the trademarfccd 
goods in question, it will be the course of 
wisdom to ascertain whether such seller has 
the right to use the trBdemark. 

An American View of a 

Crude Rubber Control Plan 

THE AMERICAN rubber and tire indus- 
try is much coiicerncd over the "recent 
action of the British Colonial Office, ratified 
by the Federated Malay States, to regulate 
through export duties the supply of planta- 
tion rubber and thereby increase its price." 
Indin Rubber Review, from which the above 
statement of facts is taken, devoted a large 
part of a recent issue to a consideration of 
s plan "by an American rubber expert" who, 
the Review thinks, holds ' possibly an extreme 
view." 

The plan was based on the findings and 
report of what is known as the Stevenson 
Committee, composed of Colonial ofScials and 
rubber growers. In effect it is that export 
duties on crude rubber shall increase to the 
individual - -jiorter in proportion to his total 
exports. The Committee takes as standard 
production the actual output each producer 
for 1919-1920 and recommends a minimum 
duty on exports up to 65 per cent of standard 
production. Above that point the duty in- 
creases with each additional 5 per cent ex- 
ported. 

When the price of crude rubber in London 
remains for a fixed length of time at not less 
than a fixed price, the amount which may be 
exported at the minimum duty automatically 
increases. Conversely, if rubber goes lower 
in London, the amount to be exported at the 
minimum duty shall be reduced. 

The "American rubber expert" feels that 
the Stevenson scheme would mean 70 cents 
per pound for rubber at 100 per cent pro- 
duction, although average cost of production 
is only about 16 cents. The interest of 
America, which consumes some 70 per cent 
of the world's production, is plain, and the 
writer whom we are quoting believes that 
only speculators will benefit from the scheme 
and that "tire and rubber manufacturers have 
no alternative but to increase prices sooner 
or later with the rise in this basic com- 
modity." 

He does believe that the Stevenson Com- 
mittee should have "applied their efforts to- 
ward determining a fair price that would give 
planters an ample return on their investment, 
and then suggested legislation that would 
stabilize that price." 

It is interesting to note that rubber from 
I90g to 1920 has varied in price ranging 
from $2.87 to a minimum of 13 cents. 

How Draw the Line Between 

Finding Truth and Facts ? 

AT first thought it might seem difficult to 
draw a line between the truth and the 
facts, but The Mining Conffreis Journal 
seeeks to point out that one task before the 
Federal Coal Commission is whether it shall 
seek the one or the other. Then it sets 
forth this illustration; 

The distinction between these two words can 
be drawn roughly this way. The outstanding 
mathematical "fact" Is that s plus 2 equals 4- 
The outstanding "fact" of the coal industry is 
that if it costs the miner $2.00 to house and 
clothe his family, plus $a-oo to keep them well, 
to educate them, and to entertain them, his total 
cost of living is $4.00. This means he must 




Put Sound Values 

in your Safe Deposit Box 



WHEN YOU INVEST in 
high-grade bonds of great 
railway lines, you arc loaning monei' 
to one of the moving forces of civ- 
ilized life — your country's transpor- 
tation. 

Your bond is secured by such val- 
uable properties as rights of way, 
tracks, locomotives, cars and termi- 
nals. 



The National City Company 
carefully studies the underlying 
values of every bond it offers. The 
results of these studies will be put 
before you gladly by National City 
Company representatives in more 
than 50 leading cities. 

Our broad range Monthly List 
of well secured bonds will be 
mailed promptly \ipon request. 
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Borden Building 
New York City 

Buchman & Kahn 
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A TRULY FIRESAFE BUILDING 

There have been so many examples within the past year 
of so-called fireproof buildings which have burned, that 
more people are beginning to realize that a building with 
fireproof walls, floors and ceilings does not necessarily 
mean a fireproof building. If, however, that building is 
backed with Hollow Metal Doors and Trim there is not 
much danger of loss from fire. 

There is no material used in a Dahlstrom Door which 
will give it a chance to bum and it would require heat 
enough to melt the metal to permit a fire to pass 

DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 

487 Buffalo Su-eet Jamestown, N. Y. 

NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 

25 Broadway 1131 Dime Bank BuUding 19 So. LaSatle St. 

Represeniaiives in All Principal Citiet 



To Executives of Corporations 

If your own corporation sells in the business market you 
should consider The Nation's Business. Ask your adver- 
tising manager to apply the same tests to it that he applies 
to the other publications you are using. Compare Its rate 
with theirs. Compare the market reached with any you are 
reaching. Compare the character of the audience and its 
buying power. Compare its directness to the market and 
the economy represented. 

A request will bring complete information to you or your 
advertising department or your advertising agent. 

The NATION'S Business 

WASHINGTON 



have $4.00 to pay bis expenses. If the coal 
operator has a cost of $4,00 fgr his coat he 
must get $4.00 for it, or go out of business 
so soon aa his money is gone. Thi» would 
mean that coal production would stop, 

A strict adherence to "fact" finding only, Id 
connection with the convolutions of the coal 
industry, must result in findings which head 
toward (he exact fixing of wage scales; the 
exact determination of all elements of cost; 
and the exact fixing of prices resting upon a 
p re-determined margin of profit upon a meas- 
ured and prescribed capitalization of all mines. 
Thus, by adhering to a rigid fact-finding pro- 
gram, and (D the application of those remedies 
suggested by the facts as found, we can easily 
be forced, by logic, into rigid governmental 
control of the coal industry. 

The "truth" may be that the miner was ex- 
travagant, or careless, in spending his money. 
The "truth" may easily be that the operator's 
cost of production rose because he mas ineffi- 
cient. The "truth" may be that neither side 
was willing to amend its own program, but 
lhat_ each insisted that the other do all the 
sacrificing. The "truth" may be that both 
decided to stand stubbornly on their "rights," 
and thus — although unwittingly — decided to 
make the public pay. Thus the "truth" may 
easily be that the fact-found scheme devised 
by the Commission to make comfortable the 
situation in coal would result in great dis- 
comfort to the buyers of coal, while leaving 
the "mischief a permanent resident in the in- 
dustry. Obviously, (00 great an adherence to 
fact finding, and too complete a disregard of 
the elements of truth might result definitely to 
the disadvantage of all concerned. The Fed- 
eral Coal Commission must make a nice dis- 
tinction as to the relative degree of stress to 
be put upon these factors. 

The BoU Weeva Blamed 

for an Arsenic Shortage 

The boU weevil Kas been blamed for many 
things. Let iis now add a new count to the 
rndictment. We are facing a shortage of 
arscmc at least in the form of calcium ar- 
senate because of the boll weevil's abnormal 
appetite for that poison. Were it not for 
the boll weevil, these United States would 
get along with some 15,000 tons of arsenic 
a year, but add on 4.000 tons with which to 
manufacture the arsenate, and whence shall 
come the needed amount? 

Oil, Paint and Drug Repcrter thus re- 
views a situation m which both federal and 
state governments are becotning interested? 

The cotton planter Is faced nnt v,,, » t 
of calcium arsenate, or a "coJner^'t V ""'^' 
uct, but by the suibborn facT hafmanufr.r"''" 
of the desired insecticide are ex^S T"j 
put to get the raw material ,0 make ^ L^'^ 
There i, no lack of firms ready to ^U, ,: " 
cium arsenate and market it at = , 
price-and new ones aJe Ulin; or Tn°o"f' ' 
ing every day-hut to get arfenil-,\ 
arsenate is 40 per cent arsenSr^ 
turer has to bid against the it7. •'"^""f^*" 
in farmer years ,00k the cr-t.I"'^*"".'" "•'i'^h 
available Supply, ^nl llT^'^^T^^ 
the smelters have a tenden.? to tL,"'''' 
the.r older customers firsL 

Arsenic can be produced 
a by-product of smeltlug than as 

arsenical minerals deposited in";,;*'* 
nons of the United States. » 
a9_ yet been devised for mfk ni^" P""""" 
price which would afford relief f^'"""'^ = 
market conditions. A few fir e*isting 
ing arsenic direct, or are abm.r P'oduc- 
-but they will not be abU to'o'ff ^ 
bargain, offer it at a 

There is talk in some of the 
of co-operative or state calcium ar.?. "" 
If we may make a suggesting f plants. 
t.pn, it^ is this: First " ""^ ^^n""- 
pickel deposits exist in GeorJia a """^ 

* ' Aftiona, North 
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Two unretoached photo^aphs showing how quickly and easily 
costly shadows can be eliminated by merely changing the lamp 



Chase the shadows 

that cloud your profits 

EVER TRY to get a good clean shave 
when one side of your face was in 
shadow? Then you know how difficult 
the pleasant task of shaving becomes — 
and the extra time it takes. 

In just the same way shadows from 
artificial lighting are bothering the work- 
men in thousands of factories today — 
shadows that slow up production, spoil 
products in the making, and cause dan- 
gerous accidents. 

Yet shadows are so easily banished. 
One way is illustrated above — merely by 
changing a clear lamp to a bowl enam- 



STANDARDIZE YOUR FACTORY LIGHTING WITH 




A GENERLAL ELECTFLIC P FLO DUCT 



eled Edison Mazda C lamp! You can 
make such a test in yoxir factory today. 

If you wish, our Lighting Service Depart- 
ment will be glad to plan your lighting accord- 
ing to modern efficient standards — there is no 
charge for this service. 



Special lighting 
booklets for you! 

If you want to know the great 
benefits at low cost from bet- 
tar factory lighting, ask the 
Lighting Service Department, 
Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company, 
Harrison, N, J., for a lighting 
bulletin (or your special busi- 
ness. Yours for the asking. 
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Not of One City Alone, 
But of The World 

A MODERN commercial bank is of no one 
city or country, but of the whole busi- 
ness world. While its base of operations is 
necessarily fixed, its field of operations and 
lines of service extend wherever men produce 
and exchange goods. 

Bankers Trust Company's offices are in New 
York and Paris; its operations are world- 
wide. It is working with thousands of strong 
banks to perform a unified commercial bank- 
ing service for its customers. 

Bankers Trust 



COMPATiY 



NEW YORK 



PARIS 



Carolina and Virginia (to name only the lo- 
cations convenient to the cotton belt). Perhaps 
the state universities can be induced to study 
the problem of turning these deposits to ac- 
count in the campaign against the boll weevil. 
The need jusli6es a goodly measure of research. 

Investigation of the calcium arsenate situ- 
ation has been aaketJ of the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commission. 
The question seems to be a chcmico-economic 
one rather than a matter of monopoly as is 
hinted in the request for a probe. The inge- 
nuity which developed the fact that calcium 
arsenate eradicates the boll weevil has now 
the bigger task of developing the production 
of the insecticide. 

The Coal Strike Has Caused 

a New Anthracite Problem 

/^NE result of the coal strike as reported 
^-^ by a paper in that industry has been to 
increase the use of biturntnous coal in the 
household, and according to Coal Age, the 
hard-coal men are frankly worried lest some 
of their customers may not come back. The 
Age goes on to say: 

Because bituminous coal has never partici- 
pated in the household trade of the East, bi- 
tuminous coal has not, save in exceptional 
instances, been prepared for that market. The 
result now is that when the soft-coal shippers 
are called on to help fill the gap caused by the 
strike in the hard-coal mines they have nothing 
but run-of-mine to ship. Straight run-of-mine 
cosl is not a satisfactory household coal. No 
one likes to use it. Hoteb, ofHce buildings and 
apartment houses with fully equipped steam 
plants can and do take mine-run coal, as in 
Chicago, where run-of-mine smokeless coal 
is the favored fuel. But the householder wants 
sized lumps. If the biluminous-coal producer 
has a desire to retain any of the market 
now thrust upon him he must cater to that 
market. Several of these producers have ati- 
nounced the installation of equipment for siz- 
ing their product, and the indications are that 
others will follow Some of the central Penn- 
sylvania coals will not lend themselves to this 
treatment, being too friable, but others have 
already been proved to be real household coal. 

The present is an opportunity for the soft- 
coal men so situated that they can ship into 
the Eastern territory. Having matched prepa- 
ration with anthracite, they will have lower 
price to set against cleaner, smokeless product 
shipped from mines that never have tar short- 
age. 



A Floating Trade Show 

That is ReaUy Afloat 

'pHESE arc indeed piping times of peace 
* when Knipp's armorers are reported beat- 
ing tht^ir howitzers into cash registers and 
dairy equipment, and when converted French 
battleships, laden with shells that once grew 
on a tortoise, with powder that doesn't 
plode, and with big guns from the cotnmerdai 
rather than the naval world, are staVtW for 
the Far East on a mission that is padfic in 
two senses of the word. AccordinE J the 
United States consul at Brest t^h/ r , 
MicheUt and tlie Victor hIT' % "f"'" 
Fre.,ch Beet, left that poVt 1^' QctoV* 
a nine month's cruise of Orien^,l " 
carrying a display of French art J 1 
industrial products, and represent.."^ ^'V^ 
Koverntnent ministries oVT^'-'^^t 
rr.^^^^^^ T>..Li7 T., torcign Affairs 



the trxtenors and interiors of p"^'.*"'* °' 
I hshments. These transp/rcncLs a'etrSfd 
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in two long cabinets in tlie passageways oi the 
main deck, and are lighted from within by 
electricit}'. The transparencies arc them- 
selves a line testimonial of the excellence oi 
French photography. The color work is so 
well done (in the case of jewelry, for ex- 
ample) that one could easily believe that he 
was looking through the glass at the real 
article itself, 

"The second part of the exhibition consist* 
of hundreds of samples of all kinds of prod- 
ucts, together with some of the valuable 
works of art from the famous French mu- 
seums. There are cinematographic films to 
be shown to tile visitors and thousands of 
pamphlets for distribution advertising the 
harbors, railways, steamship lines, mines, fac- 
tories, etc., etc., of France," 

Traveling exhibitions of this character have 
been discussed at some time during the last 
few years in practically every country with 
commercial interests. Some have actually 
been launched on a tide of prospectuses, but 
have foundered before achieving a salt-water 
launching. 

To Send More Students Abroad 

tj^ORTY students of Georgetown Univer- 
sity f 'tOol of Foreign Service got a 
thorough training in the actual difficulties in 
writing commercial reports by means of a 
study tour to Mexico City during the sum- 
mer of 1922. This is the second study tour 
of the kind, as a similar party of eighteen 
students under D-. G. M. Sherwell had gone 
to Venezuela ir 1920. 
k The originality of these tours lies in the 
'fact that the men who are takuig the two 
or three years' course to prepare themselves 
for foreign representatives of the Govern- 
ment or of private business get a taste of 
what it means to- work up on the ground 
a thorough-going and reliable report upon 
some phase of economic conditions at the 
post to whicl" they may be assigned. Work 
on the survey wa-s combined with attendance 
at the National University of Mexico, 

It is now being planned to conduct a simi- 
klar tour in 1923 to Mexico City at the 
National University; to the University of 
Grenoble, France; to the University of 
Madrid. Spain; and, perhaps, to the Uni- 
versity of Kiel or Colonial Institute of Ham- 
burg, Germany, 



Lovefeast of Business 
and Agriculture 

THE Nation's Business has pointed 
out the interest of business in the 
farmer coperative movement in articles 
■ by Silas Bent and O. M. Kile. To further 
the accjuaintanee of business men with agri- 
culture's problems a luncheon was recently 
given in Chicago by James R. Howard, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau, for a 
group of representative business men. 
^B. Declaring that the farmer's chief problem 
is economic in character and must be solved 
largely from within, Alexander Legge, of 
the International Harvester Company, said: 

The fanner in marketing bis crops is de- 
pendent upon the law of supply and demand 
regardless of what it cosii to produce; the 
price of what he has to buy is based on pro- 
duction costs, ... 

The solution of this problem of the fanner's 
marketing must be better organization, ami 
iome sort of orderly marketing, for one tiling. 

' Crops are being carried to some extent, but 
the farmers are complaining bitterly that they 
cannot get cars, though in consequence of 
this shortage of cars the grain price is work- 



Business Life Insurance 

Now Recognized as a Permanent 
Economic Factor — Executive Ability 
an Asset f and a Loss if Displaced 



BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 
must be recognized as an eco- 
nomic factor in indemnity for the loss 
of capital and brains. The death of 
a man closely identified with a busi- 
ness caimot but result in a shock to 
the organization, possibly affecting 
its financial credit, its business-get- 
ting ability, or its efficiency of oper- 
ation, all of which may bring about 
pecuniary loss. 

Hence it is both wise and prudent 
for business concerns to have the 
lives of men whose death would af- 
fect them in this way properly pro- 
tected by life insurance, thus assisting 
to tide over temporary difficulties 
and provide for continuance. 

A man who has great executive 
ability, or whose knowledge assists 
in shaping the destiny of a business, 
is of distinct economic value to the 
organization, and the same may be 
said of the Financial Man in toucli 
with business conditions, banks, 
hankers, etc. 

The same is true of the Sales Man- 
ager, whose ability and tact have de- 
veloped the producing factor. It 
may be true of the Buyer of t^.r con- 
cern, whose knowledge of market 
conditions leads to closer trading and 
better profits; also of the Foreman 
of the shop, whose skill and industry 



have become a permanent and sub- 
stantial part of the business. 

The 5oss of any one of these may 
throw the organization out of gear, 
resulting in disarrangement and ac- 
tual loss. 

All business men recognize the 
need of adequate fire-insurance pro- 
tection for their credit, — -in fact, they 
could get no credit if they did not 
have this insurance, — and yet loss by 
(ire is infrequent and may never oc- 
cur, but death is certain to came 
sooner or later. 

Here is developed a great need for 
the life-insurance policy, and it would 
seem that good business judgment 
would prompt the setting aside of the 
life-insurance premium among the 
fixed charges of a business concern. 

The life-insurance policy is easily 
adaptable to varj'ing conditions— to 
replace ability and brains, to safe- 
guard credit, to buy out a retiring 
partner's interest, to satisfy the es- 
tate of the deceased member, to es- 
tablish an emergency fund to tide 
over re-organization. 

In contracts of this description 
Security of the indemnity will be the 
first thought of the careful business 
man, and in this respect this Com- 
pany offers the very best. 
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"It /J a good investment — but 
it's not the best for you" 

When you consult a medical specialist, he makes 
a thorough diagnosis before he prescribes. 

In the same way true investment service seeks to 
ascertain what types of securities best fit your require- 
ments before suggesting specific issues. It considers 
your circumstances, the possible use of your invest- 
ments as collateral and your purpose in saving. 

After you have purchased the right securities, true 
investment service aims to keep you informed of 
the condirion of the issuing corporations and sug- 
gests re-adjustments as changing business conditions 
may make them desirable. 

This is the kind of investment service which The 
Equitable endeavors to render. Direct representa- 
tives of our Bond Department are located in the 
cities listed below. You may consult us as satisfac- 
torily by mail as by personal call. Send today for 
our current list of attractive offerings. 

T^^E EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 

OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 

DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 



FOKEIGN OFFJCES 

LONDON: 3 Kin* Winimi St.. E.C.4 

PAHIS: Rue dt li P«« 

MEXICO ClTV: <8 Clllc de Cll[i»«llin»i 



Philadelphia: l^nd Tiile Buildini 
BALTIMORE: Culvert and Redwood .Sn, 
CLEVELAND: 639 Euelid Avenue 
ClIICAGOc 29 Sooth 1 » Salle Sl. 
San FHANCISCOi 485 C«liforni» Sireel 



ing higher. This car shortage has resulted 
in one fellow getting his crop moved and the 
other fellow does not get any moved, and 
that createi a real hardship on the producer. 

You business men have had much experience 
in organization, and it is in things of thi» 
kind that you can help. Another thing you 
can do, you can see to ii thai this situation 
is more cleariy understood by groups of hus- 
ncss men elsewhere. If we want to get this 
agriculture situation cured, (hia propaganda 
must be put out. . , . 

You cannot cure this trouble, as I have aaid, 
through legislation. It is an economic trouble 
too deep to be reached by mating or unmak- 
ing laws, but it can be cured by organizaiion, 
and it ia in helping to bring about such an 
organization that you can be of assistance. 

The attitude of the Amerkan Farm Bu- 
reau was presented by Mr. Howard, who 
put the situation thus flatly: 

The present economic condition of the 
farmer is bad. It must be remedied. Bui 
it is just as important, even more Important, 
that we took ahead and chart our courses so 
far as possible that similar periods of distress 
may be avoided. This can only be achieved 
through a cooperation and a thorough under- 
standing on the part of each of us of the 
other's business. 

There is one thing that I want to say to 
you businets men. It is this: You are more 
^elfishly licpcmient on the farmers of thi» 
nation than your trade sheets indicate. Yoti 
are interested in property and property rights, 
. . . Your propertj' is safe and your pcos- 
perity has been vouchsafed to you because 
the majority spirit of democracy has safe- 
guarded you. ... I am not an alarmist but 
am asking you canditily whether you would 
rather trust your imerests today to the man 
on the street who is perchance not a property 
owner or tvould you rather trust your inter- 
ests to the judgment of six and one-half rail- 
lion farmers with property rights similar to 
yours and who, because of their interest in 
Their own property, ore also helpful guardians 
of rights. 

We as farmers invite you to cooperate with 
us, not in any selfish measures but for a com- 
mon good. We would all benefit were it 
possible for the day of blocs and cliques to 
give way to a day of cooperation and mutual 
understanding. 

The American Bankers' Association went 
t)n record through its president, John Puc- 
licher, as wishing to learn how to cnlarec 
Its service to American farmers. Its sym- 
pathetic approach to the problem is carried 
itt Its presidents terse assertion "We like 
the American farmer." ' 

Referring to the possibilities for conspicu- 
oias pubhc service in the efforts of Mr 
Howard to effect a better working unjterJ 
standing between agriculture and other 
branches tjf industry. Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Charnber of Commerce of the 
United States, said, in part: 

If he can advance the day when agriculture 
will consult with men of other eini.i-;.J ^ 
of the ability which leadershfp in mher 
try implies, and when agriculiure „!M r*^"" 
also with some confidence in what 
have to say, he will greallv aT! . 
when agriculture will fr"per on "".-'^ 
dation. Large evils r^ ,arge"r',"^ 
dies and often long and caref ,7f ' 
the disadvamages under which agrlcuhur'' '"^ 
suffer cannot be eliminated !n , j * 
month, or by passage of leeisla.;! ?' ^ 
by .he,,tudy ^nd L^n^STlSZ' 
eiMnoraic law to the industry. omental 

I mention the need of Inn " ' 
dies, planned with careful «m!"''^'*^* ^""e- 
of deferred result,. The J, ^''^ vision 
ditiot. which agriculture sLKT^'^n «>n- 
'"ters from today. 
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ii a direct refleciioo of over-rigid regulation 
inspiretl largeij; by the farmer. There wan 
little conception of the proper relation of 
agriculture to railroad service, but much effort 
aitneil at a reduction pf railroad rates, by every 
power of regulation. This was the only gen- 
eral conception of service which transporta- 
tion meant to them. Today, the result of that 
over-rigid regulation ia that the operating 
capacity of the railroad has failed to expand, 
hecause it had aeither eariiingii to reinvest nor 
credit assured hy earnings. We are suffering 
today from inadequate facilities, as a direct 
result, and felt most keenly today on the west- 
ern taifa. 

It needti a hroad and enlightened view of 
economic law to plan these remedies far in 
advance, and not he continually trying to 
remedy evib after they develop. If Mr. How- 
ard can succeed in enlisting the interest and 
aid of busincs!) men in agriculture and succeed 
in establishing in agriculture an attitude of 
cooperation and confidence in which business 
jud^ent may render more effective service, 
be will have done the greatest single service 
to agriculture that I can conceive. 

^The Inconsiderate Hunt- 
wm er for More Facts 

AN AMERICAN trade commissioner in 
a remote part of the world, in an inti- 
mate letter to one of his friends in the export 
profession here in the States, recently said 
that he believed some of Dur good exporters 
in the United States are suSering from a 
disease known as "informationitis." He then 
proceeded to give a diagnosis of a particular 
case which had come to his attention, and 
from the symptoms set forth we are forced 
to the conclusion that tt was informationitis 
of the most m.ilignanc sort. 

One fine day this hard-working represen- 
tative of the United State.<i Department of 
Commerce received in the overseas mail 
from the States a husky questionnaire, seven 
pages long, involving higlily technical, legal, 
rinancial and commercial questions. This 
questionnaire came from an exporter in the 
United States ;ind was accompanied by a 
cordiiil letter addressed to the trade com- 
missioner, stating that In the reasoned judg- 
ment of the concoctor of the questiormaire 
the T. C. was the chosen Son of Heaven 
to give him the very low-down oil alt these 
dozens of questions that were perplexing 
him, the solution of which was of such vast 
importance to the conduct of this exporter's 
business. It was a very fine letter. The 
trade commissioner, who, by the way, is not 
a vain sort of a chap, felt complimented to 
think that this e.xporter appreciated his worth, 
his knowledge of the field, and so forth. 
That was the glow he felt on reading the 
letter. On scanning the questionnaire, how- 
ever, his sentiments underwent a certain 
change. 

Vfb&t Didn't He Ask? 

The exporter was asking for detailed in- 
formation on a score of subjects on which 
the trade commissioner did not profess to 
be informed, let alone being in a position 
to discuss them expertly. If he were to 
answer even the chief questions in that ques- 
tionnaire in the detail requested, it would 
take the best part of two weeks of his per- 
sonal attention, and would require corre- 
spondence with a number of people, personal 
visits at a number of institutions, and sev- 
■eral days of statistical compilation and 
computation. 

The more the trade commissioner looked 
at this questionnaire, the greater became his 
conviction that he must dispose of the in- 




Expansion 

A million new subscribers were linked to 
the Bell System during the past two years — 
putting into operation a million new routes 
of talk, and a corresponding increase in all 
intervening facilities such as switchboards, 
cable and long distance lines. 

No other country is so well equipped as 
the United States for telephone communi- 
cation. Yet, because of this — because the 
telephone is so useful— the demand for ser- 
vice keeps growing greater. 

The growth of telephone demand in the' 
United States is greater than the growth of 
population. It is an intensive growth. An 
increasing percentage of the population is 
seeking telephone service. 

The Bell System is providing for more 
investment, further technical achievement, 
more wires, switchboards and stations — and 
more subscribers. The American people 
require the best service. The best service 
means the most comprehensive service, not 
only for the necessities of to-day, but for 
the necessities of the future. 

" Bell System " 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
And Associated Companies 

One Policy, On* SyMtem, Univgrtal Seroiee, and all dirmcttJ toward 
BettsT Seroicm 
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How Can Thumb Men 
Sell Q/owr Goods ? 

If your products are sold through 
jobbers — beware the handicap of 
the "thumb man." In response to 
queries from half sold retailers 
he "thumbs" his way through his 
ponderous catalog, hunting for 
your page. 



CHow can he sell your 
goods? Yet he can, and 
the solution is in your 
hands. 

C Maybe you'd be inter- 
ested in. learning how 
others have done the job 
and won the enthusiastic 
and intelligent support of 



their jobbers' salesmen, 
and built up sales. 

C This, along with other 
interesting marketing 
problems, is discussed in 
the book, PROMOTING 
Sales. A copy will be 
sent on request made on 
your business letterhead. 

N«uoo'> BuiintM) 



Corday 6^ Gross Co. 

Cleveland 
Effective Direct Advertising 



THERE should be one magazine whose 
advertising pages constitute practi- 
cally a directory of the best Industrial 
announcements in the country. 

Look over the pages of 
The NATION'S BUSINESS 
with this in mind 



quiries in rather summary fashion and that 
tile enthusiastic toniidencc in hiro on the part 
of the exporter was likely to be correspond- 
ingly shaken, The trade commissioner aimed 
to please, being imbued with the spirit of 
service that marks the entire personnel of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
mcrce at home and abroad. And yet, think- 
ing the inatter over, it dawned on the trade 
commissioner that if twenty-six American 
exporters per annum inflicted this son of 
questionnaire on hira, he would have time 
for nothing else in the course of the year; 
he would even have to forego his vacation, 
and vacation is not a luxury, but a neces- 
sity at many of the tropical posts in this 
foreign commercial service. 

He could see from the make-up of the 
questionnaire that he was not the sole re- 
cipient of it. and from a turn of phrase here 
and there decided that probably the ques- 
tionnaire had been sent to every other resi- 
dent trade commissioner and commercial 
attache of the Department of Commerce all 
over the world. He knew that his colleagues 
at these other posts were no more amply 
supplied with staff than he was, and he 
decided that the questionnaire could probably 
not be filled out in detail at any of the other 
posts with less effort than he would require: 
he had 3 good office, with good files, knew 
his territory from three years of intensive 
service there, had as good information con- 
tacts as an official could have. 

Being of a mathematical turn of mind, he 
took a pencil and paper and figured that if 
this did go to thirty separate officers of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and did get the detailed answers and the 
detailed attention that the sender evidently 
expected from his covering letter, it would 
take the full time of thirty trade commis- 
sioners or commercial attaches, and, inci- 
dentally, considerable time on the part of 
stenographers and clerks, during a minimum 
period of two weeks. That would be a total 
of sixtj' weeks of service on the part of the 
responsible heads of the offices, in addition to 
the clerical work. Roughly, he figured it 
out that the cost of handling that question- 
naire, as the sender wanted it to be handled 
in every one of the thirty offices, would total 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $10,000. 

And They All Got 'Em 

The trade commissioner went through this 
course of reflection and computation in as 
little time as it takes to tell it, and did 
not allow this mental pastime to detract 
from his work. He had a couple dozen 
commodity and geographical and technical di- 
visions of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce writing to him for infor- 
mation in their fields, and that same in- 
coming overseas mail had brought him in 
quiries from fifteen or twenty other concerns 
On his own initiative he was workine ori 
several other topics, so there was reallv 

abour'' * °' ^"^'"^^ *° ^^^^ 

He had had questionnaires before, and 
had given them reasonable attention ahvavs 
trying to gjve the mquirer the maximum helj 
possible. This particular questionnaire, how- 
ever was so palpably goat-getting as to lead 
to Che concentration of thought on the ub 
ject of what ts. and what is not. a reason 
able use of the quest.onnaire when addre sed 
to a United States government official (sS 
cifically a trade commissioner or com™. ^ T 
attache) in a foreign country 

stif "Jn L^tinrwtf re-drjp^edt f'l' 
club for lunch. There he hapJe^neVtotJ; 
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They Came to the Fire 
But Choked the Hose 



GENERATIONS of uninter- 
rupted growth had established 
L an enviable national reputa- 
tion for a trade-marked line of farm 
machinery. Then came the slump in 
prices, combined with unusual cap- 
ital requirements. Something had to 
be done— and done quickly. 

A committee of bankers assumed 
control of the business. Expenses 
were pared; personnel was revised 
and reduced ; practically all advertis- 
ing was abolished. 

Faced with the necessity of mov- 
ing the finished products, the sales 
manager urged dealers to stock freely. 
Meantime, nothing was done to 
create a demand upon the dealers. 
Naturally, the dealers declined to do 
at their own expense what the manu- 
facturer seemed unwilling to do. 
As a result, sales lagged. 

The creditors had come to the fire, 
but they choked the hose. They shut 
off the vital current of advertising 
which woiild have protected the 
good will, created consumer demand 



and effected a normal turnover. 
Meanwhile, a competing concern 
continued its advertising and was 
able, in spite of unfavorable condi- 
tions, successfully to reduce its in- 
ventory. 

For two years, farmers have re- 
paired their old implements. Now, 
with returning prosperity, their re- 
quirements are far above normal. 
There is a rich field ready for har- 
vesting by those implement firms 
that will advertise intelligently. And 
experienced implement manufactur- 
ers consider The Country Gen- 
tleman, with its 800,000 subscribers, 
the leading medium for this purpose. 
It is, in fact, the one national farm 
paper that is read throughout the 
country, both by leading farmers 
and progressive dealers. 

Upon request. The Country 
Gentleman will gladly send a rep- 
resentative to explain the most prac- 
ticable methods of winning and hold- 
ing the good will of farmers and their 
families. 



Uie COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 



The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The Country Gentleman The Saturday Evening Post The Ladies' Home Journal 
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We have jiist isaued 3 very 
valuable and exhaustively 
rqiii oleic text book on Piping 
Equipment, and sfa^U be 
pleaseil to send a coonpli- 
mcntiiry copy (upon reduest 
(or Catalogue 5A) to those 
officials who are or who may 
be called uiKiii to discuss 
ai]d to Sijive uipi"!? prQhlcms. 




Behind National Piping Service 

First, the engineering staff— accurate measurements for lay- 
uut, carcfui detail drawings, and the design of special parts. 

Second, the warehouse — coal strike, steel strike, don't 
matter a great deal for we can go for a long time on our 
stock here. 

Third, the shops — here the bends, valves, connections, 
etc., arc actually made; good materials and workmanship 
assure satisfactory products. 

Fourth, the erection crew— old hands at the game, 
schooled in both theoretical and practical knowledge and 
supervised fay a graduate engineer. 

A glimpse into "National" service. May we not also 
serve you? 

NATIONAL VALVE & MANUFACTURING CO. 

3100 LIBERTY AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Cleveland Chicnso 
IndUnapolii New York PhiUc(e]phi& Atlnnta 



The BOYCE Personal 
Accounting System 




Private ! 



Personal! 



BOYCE Accounting Experts have pfrfttud Ihii 
compleie. thorough system for yom ptrsonal uc- 
coujiting. It is so simple anyoiie can. install and 
UM it by the aid of the BOYCE Treatise. It «ill 
m-eal all of your perionjil. (inoneial and income and 
uxpense figures in detailed atid vlBa-Jfii'd l(-rm. It 
is compact, the coiniilcte Syncm beinn comaincd 
in one book cover equipped wish Ux)i and key. 
Federal Income and other lass returns can be 
quickly and accurately produced from It. Its 
opemtion requires buL a few minutes per »ecl£. 

^sk for oni booklet—" Personal, descnbiiiK and 
illuBtratina it in detail. 

A. E. BOYCE COMPANY 

Boyce Bldg.. Muocie, Ind. 
Matter a t>t 



as: 




A Comftrle. Sianiari System fnr E<itry Liiu of 
Bu'iness BacM by BOYCE Strrut 



A Practical New Year's Suggestion 

Save the 
Business Conditions 
Maps! 

{xeltich you grt in every issue ej 
The NATION'S BUSINESS) 

If "you do 'this, 'by the first of 
next year you will own a com- 
plete history of 1923, month 
after month— which you can 
actually use in estimating sales 
by territories. 



Did you get 
this issue 
on December 27 f 

This copy was mailed to you 
to reach you on December 17. 
Did it come on dm;? If not, 
please write and telJ us, so that 
we can check the matter up 
and see that it does not hap- 
pen again. 



into his coUeague, the American consul gen- 
eral at that post. They were chatting over 
the news that had excItt^d their chici atten- 
tion in the newspapers and periodicals that 
had come in with the morning's mail. All 
of a sudden, the consul general remarked: 
"Say, you ought to see the Lulu of a ques- 
tionnaire 1 got about trade conditions, mer- 
chandising, iinance, insurance, production, 
geograpliy, climate, and public health in this 
morning's mail, 1 couldn't answer that ques- 
tionnaire completely if I put a year on it. 
And the worst part of it is that 1 had such 
a line personal letter accompanying it, show- 
ing that these people rely on nse to come 
through with the information." 

Our trade commissioner friend checked up 
with him right away and discovered that the 
ijuestionnaire and the fine personal letter ac- 
Lompanying it were identical with the ques- 
tionnaire and the fine personal letter that 
bad greeted htm the same morning. Their 
complacency over the fine personal letter 
immediately descended several degrees. 

iiut that was not the whole SLory, It 
turned out that the exporter in question in 
the United States had sent that same ques- 
tionnaire and that same palavering letter to 
every American consul in every seaport and 
center of trade in the foreign country in 
question. But it did not stop there. He had 
likewise sent it 10 the American chamber of 
commerce in the principal center in that 
country. But that was not all, either; he 
had sent it to every local chamber of com- 
merce in that country, likewise to two local 
companies that had represented his company 
on one occasion or another, had sent it to at 
least two banks in that foreign country, and 
had sent it to at least one insurance company 
in the country in question. Reports are not 
all b yet. Several precincts remain unheard 
from, and it may be that it will turn out that 
this particular questionnaire went to every 
bank and every insurance company, and maybe 
to a few more institutions as well! 

This is 3 strictly true story, fishy as it 
may sound. We have not heard from the 
trade commissioners or consuls or American 
chambers of commerce in other countries 
but we do not doubt, from the thoroughness 
with which _ this questionnaire was exploited 
in one foreign country— and that not a very 
great country— that it has percolated through 
to the uttermost ends of the commercial 
world. Maybe, somewhere, somebody is ac- 
tually spending time on answering it Our 
trade commissioner friend said that, figuring 
that possibly half the country was sittiiiS 
up nights answering the questionnaire 1 
could not see my way clear to join the ariity 
1 o my humble way of thmking, such a man 
IS a downright pest and should be curbed" 

We submit that the trade commissioner 
has inadc a proper diagnosis of the case 
and that this ought to go down in medical 
history as a properly recorded case of in- 
form attoiims, We may be wrong, but we 
have an <dea th.,t this disease spread rapidly 
in the United States during the war and 

being the commonest r^^jU^lZ^^. 

TP. S.— Dr, Julius Klein, Director of th. n. 
reati of Foreign ami Dom'enlc Co"^ 
chief ct.nsult.ng lurgeon on the ills of «o^„ 
ins tell, us that if .h.,e questionnaire write m 
«ouH only take up ,hcir itnuU^XXh 1 
bttreau at headquarters I„ Vi^l^L^''^ 
C0..IH get prontptly a con,i,,er^,?;' "of' th^ 
information they .ect, and that the hn' , 
perts woultl be gUc! to ,en.i abroad re ,on=,M' 
req>ie«t, for supplementary informati„ I '* 
the fil„ in Washington do no, «v,r h" 
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When the Committee Meets! 

WHEN the Committee meets— when issues of great moment have 
to be discussed and decided — the facts must be real and indis- 
putable. 

The facts developed from the figures secured by Elliott-Fisher 
are indisputable because they are produced with mechanical precision 
and proven at the time each entiy is made. This proof is secured 
without the expenditure of any extra time or effort. 

Elliott-Fisher will absorb more of your accounting routine and 
give you better results in shorter time and at less cost than you can 
secure in any other way. There is a Flat Writing Elliott-Fisher 
Machine that wiU meet your particular requirements whether they be 
large or small; simple or complex; whether you desire to write on 
Cut or Continuous Forms, Loose Records or Bound Books. 

There is an Elliott-Fisher representative near you who will be 
glad to discuss your problems and offer you the benefit of his experi- 
ence. This is but a part of the EUiott-Fisher Idea of service, and it 
does not obligate you in any way. 

Get in touch with him today; tomorrow never comesl 

ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 

General Offices 

342 Madison Ave. at 43rd Street New York, N. Y. 

Branchts in all Large Cities 




We 

ELLIOTT-FISHER IDEA 

To biuld a machine lhat best meet* 
all the requirementi of Modera Ac- 
counting hj (urniihing: 

PROOF OF ACCURACY 
Ai tunc of wrUiiifi — no other opera- 
tion necessary. 

MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
Writing the greatest number of 
records at one operation, on a FLAT 
WRITING SURFACE. 

PERMANENT L.EG!B!UTY 
Clearly ztrf/(t'» original and carbon 
copies. 

COMPLETE DETAILS 
Descriptions, as well as figures. 
CURRENT INFORMATION 
Promptly available. 

A Quart** Century of 
^^Hk study and research hai 
^■fl^V been spent in deveioping 
THE UNIVERSAL AC- 
~ *^.^ COUNTING MACHINE 
-ELUOTT-FISHER 

There Is one whidi 
fits youc biulncu 





Accounting and Writing Machines i Flat Writing Surface 
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A Dead Loss to 
Industry 

$173,500,000 is the annual loss to in- 
dustry because of the use of poor 
or improperly designed containers. 

This estimate was made by the For- 
est Products Industrial Research 
Laboratory maintained by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agricul- 
ture in co-operation with the 
University of Wisconsin. 

It does not include lost time, lost 
goodwill, lost sales effort, excess 
overhead expense and other factors 
of waste impossible to compute but 
none the less certain 



V- 



This Loss Can Be Prevented 

SIMPLY by shippers taking advantage of the broad experience 
of men who have spent years in studying scientific box and 
crate construction as applied to the safe shipping of different 
commodities. 

The services of G. B. C. packing engineers are available to all ship- 
pers. Simply write us. We will send a man to you who, in co- 
operation with your shipping department, will make a thorough 
analysis of your container requirements. We will then submit 
to you for test shipment a container specifically designed for your 
products. There is no charge for this service. The box or crate 
must prove its own value before you place an order. 

In designing this container such factors as cost of assembling, cost of packing, 
freight and express charges, in addition to your own individual requirements 
for a safe container, are taken into consideration, A scientifically designed box 
or crate will not only deliver its contents in good condition, but also will 
reduce labor and carrier chaises. 

Don't hesitate to ask for the assistance of G. B. C. packing engineers even 
though you may feel confident your shipping costs, efficiency considered, are 
at a minimum. It is possible that with our broad experience in every line 
of industry, we can suggest some ideas that may prove valuable to you. 

Write for G. B. C. Service— a bulletin 
of information on better boxing and crating 





box: COMFAKtY 



1937 COKT'SA/'A'V BXJILlDIlStG — C Dfil O 

FACTORIES AT 

Boffdlusa. Lh, CrawfurdsvUlc^ lad. Hpuston. Tex. 

Orewton* Ala. Detroit. Mich. Illmo. Ma. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Ea»t St. Louis, tlL Kansas City. Mo. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Hottieaburg, lAin. Louisville. Ky. 



Nashville, Tenn- 
New Orleans, ha. 
Pearl Hiver, La. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Winclrendon, Mass. 
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Some Recent Books on 
Business 

Export Mbuchandisi.vc, by Walter F. Wyman. 
McGraw-Hill Booli Company, New York, 
1 922. 

Export trade, discussed exclusively and in 
detail from the standpoint of merchandising, 
is the subject of this new boolc by Walter F. 
Wyman, sales and export matiagec of the 
Carter's Ink Company. The book stands out 
as one of (be striking contributions to tbe 
foreign trade literature of the United States. 
It deserves a place on the shelf or on the 
desk alongside of B. Olney Hough's "Practical 
Exporting" and "The Exponers' Encyclo- 
paedia." The writer is a practical man, who 
bas for years shared with his colleagues his 
own discoveries, the benefits of his own ex- 
perience, and his own judgment in connection 
with selling lines of specialties all over the 
world. Mr. Wyman's writings in various 
foreign trade periodicals have been frequent 
and voluminous. He announces his couelusions 
and sets forth his ideas and stands by them. 
His "Built-iD Export Department" idea has 
been one of the most discussed phases of the 
technic of export organization. In his present 
book Mr. Wyman has elaborated on the "Built- 
in Export Department" and discussed export 
correspondence, advertising, the export catalog, 
samples, the testimonial, the various classes of 
export agents, the export manager, the cTtport 
salesman, the use of the expon commission 
house, and the elements of typical export sales 
campaigns. 

Mr. Wyman is not a fanatic on export trade, 
is not urging it for its romance or any other 
intangible lure, but makes his starting point 
the following; 

"Profit is the justification of export trade; 
honest profit — net profit over a long term of 
years coming from honest goods honestly sold.' 
■ He then proceeds to tell how his company 
has sold goods and how other companies, well 
established in the export business, have soU 
goods abroad and, presumably, made the profit. 
This is not a book to tell you how to make 
out consular invoices, or figure C. 1. F. quota- 
tions, but rather a book showing channels and 
met »ods for getting and holding export busi- 
ness. Mr. Wyman not only knows his subject 
but also knows how to write, and the result is 
a pleasant and profitable piece of reading. 
Commercial Travflers' Gdioe to South 
America, by Ernst B. Filsinger. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, i^zz. 
In 1920 the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issued, as Miscellaneous Series No. 
89, a "Commercial Travelers' Guide to Latin 
America," written by Ernst B. Filsinger, ex- 
port manager of Lawrence and Company, a 
well-known writer on Latin American com- 
merce. This handbook by Filsinger was wel- 
comed with as much enthusiasm as any con- 
tribution to foreign trade literature that the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
ever turned out. It was a monumental job, 
covering all of Latin America from the Rio 
Grande to Punta Arenas, city by city, givmg 
just the information, about travel, banks, hotels, 
climate, business, customs treatment of trav- 
elers' samples, and numerous other details, that 
the American commercial traveler needs to 
know. There were some gaps and some slips, 
but in general the report stood out as the best 
thing of the kind ever made available to com- 
mercial travelers. It was not long before the 
large first edition was exhausted. 

And now, ofter several months' delay, the 
revised edition of the "Commercial Travelers' 
Guide to Latin America," sold by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Governraeot PrintioE 
Office, Washington, D. C, at a price of $1.25. 
is on the market. Whatever deficiencies there 
were in the original editioti have been made 
up in this revised edition, which has nearly 
150 pages of additional text, some strikingly 



Capital for Industry 

We have large resources, a long 
experience in industrial financing, 
and an organization accustomed 
to giving prompt, intelligent and 
effective service. 

We offer funds to sound companies 
requiring cash for extension, re- 
funding or additional working 
capital. 



to S. La Stille Street 
Chicago 



Established 1865 



366 Madiaoa Avenue 
New York 




Hockenburij 
Success! ^ 



How 

Gardner, Mass. 
Got Her 
New Hotel 



The problem facing Gard- 
ner, Mass., was: "How 
can we get a modern, dis- 
tinctive Hotel?" 

The Hockcnbury System 
Inc. was consulted and a 
Hotel Survey made. 

A sales program w&s out- 
lined, which, in ouu week, 
effected sales aggregating 
$300,500 in Hotel sccuriiie-. 
Result; ihe Hotel shown 
above. 

"Modern Hotel Financing"' 
is our latest piece of lit- 
erature on this interesting 
subject. Let us send vou 
a copy, free. 



Qlie Hockenhuty^st^mincorporated 

'Penn''lIarn0 Trust, 3ili^. '^Ifarrisbuty.'PaiHal 
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The Security of a 

Nation-wide Service 

ALL the average man. sees of the 
telephone system is the telephone 
instrument. But looking past this 
simple device he will see millions of 
miles of wires and cables, thousands 
of buildings, intricate switchboards 
— an immense plant, energizing "The 
People's Messenger." 

This great investment insures a high 
degree of safety for the stock of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the major part of whose 
earnings come from its holdings in 
the Bell System of the country. 

It is pardy because of this security 
that the stock has attracted so many 
intelligent investors; they now num- 
ber more than 245,000. 

A. T. &T. stock, paying 9%, is Mailable in 
tkeopenmatkitat ahoiit 1^4, to net apfTroxi- 
nmtdy j-^. Wrii£ to us for full information 
of (I»i5 investment. 





"The People's Messenger" 

ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ac 

D.F. Houston , Pres. 
iQS Broadway NEW YORK 



You pay a big hidden TAX 
on your Insurance! 

Every time you write a check for an insurance 
premium, you pay also an invisible fax to your 
Government. The cost of collecting this tax 
is teji times as high as the cost of collecting the 
ordinary tax. In the February issue of The 
Nation's Business you will find an article 
about this subject, which is the first of two, on 
Invisible Taxation and the Politicians. 



good outline maps, aisd one general map of 
Latin America. The Guide starts in with a 
detailed discussion of aatesraan's equipment, 
covering everything from catalogs to greeting 
cards, various passport requirements, require- 
ments for salesmen's licenses, and samples, dis- 
cussioD of the cables and mails, including mail 
times, cost of iravel, wardrobe, and health 
precautions. There is then a section of twenty 
pages on transportation, followed by ten pages 
on "What to Uo on Arrival." Following are 
about 600 pages of detailed information, coun- 
try by country, i,land by island, and town by 
town. Finally, there is an appendix showing 
United States consular officers in Latin Amer- 
ica, followed by a bibliography of especial 
value 10 the business roan. 

"The Commercial Travelers' Guide to Latin 
America" is bound up in buckram and is a 
good looking book for any book shelf, and 
anyone interested In Latiti American trade 
would do well to acquire it. 

Ouii Economic Organization, by Marshall and 
Lyon, The MacmiUan Company, New 
York, 1922. 

This is a textbook designed for college 
students. It gives the necessary background 
of our present economic organization vfithout 
going into excessive detail. The whole book 
is interesting and is the result of patient and 
intelligent research. It has no fads or friils, 
nor is it propaganda of any sort. It shows up 
clearly the interdependence of modern industry; 
it incorporates the best thought in management; 
it is thoroughly up to date. 

The specimens of problems at the end of 
almost every chapter ought to bring out a 
very stimulating discussion; nor should the 
appeal of the hook be confined to the classroom. 
It is of value to the ordinary layman, who has 
never stopped to consider just how our eco- 
nomic organisation is built up. 

The book brings out the fact that the well- 
hemg of society lies in the cooperation of 
specialms. The following quotation brings out 
the point of -vievr : 

;.,'i"=l"'■'"/^"'';^'""Ky-land, labor, cap- 
'„n'?7" ^"owl^dg^-were applied in such 
an unbalanced way that it was all used in 
producmg clothes, we shoulJ find ourselves 
short of food and shoes and countless other com- 
modities and services. If we should use all of 
our productive resources in producine meat 

r"""'''^^' battleship, we 

.should find ourselves lacking in phvs dan.^ 
services, books, houses, and a!I the other muld 
tudtnou, means of gratifying our varied Wan 
In actual faa, we seldom find th/ 
want existing in exactly the g '^J ".^^ \l 
we see the matter. Mm« ..c "fiance, aa 
would have been better to L f''' " 

pleasure cars and ""e Ldtcal'//^'?'^ f'^^' 
clothing. But matters c"uld b Tj^'T'^"' 
-so much more poorly balanced-th^^ T"* 
come to say that the variot^s th^^/ ' 
.re available for us in ojg^f ^5 ^V>^^ 
amounts. In some manner thif cL. 
ours, which Is carried ou, U Cr^ 
through exchange, is r.,uUuI oT^^^Z 
some manner our productivp '» 
apportioned so that we have • are 
propriaie quantities the various Hn^"^''!^ 'P" 
modules an.l services we des L " 

The book ia not a iuiilR,.,.^ 
Commandments. Its purpose Tea 
desiring to build anew or to iJ" '° ^"'^ "lose 
conditions the proper a[,o,r?r°*'* '"''""trial 
what has gone before, an 1 lit P-'"' «f 
of the difficulties to be faced " 

BuDOETARv Control, by T n ha t.-- 

Rnnald Press ComU,? n'^^'^S ^be 
This IS a deta cd presents. ■ , 
phases of hudget-m'akTng- variou. 
selling expense budget, advertil^'b'!i 
duction budget, materials budget V^-^^"' ^'"^ 
we fare expense budget nianf ' budg« 
btJdget, financial budiet e l ''i^'^P'^tnl 



It concerns itself aimoM cntir.l • 
■y P-.dure and budS^^'^-'K^Mge,. 
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contemplaies the establishment of definite bud- 
getary routine, prefetably witli a regular budget 
officer, such as an assistant to the president. 
The presentation is detailed and coherent, but 
ibe objection is that it will r-itber frighten not 
only the small bin the average-sized concern. 
They cannot allow themselves such a luxury as 
an assistant to the president in charge of 
budget matter!). 

The author has done an important work in 
aid of the movement to introduce the budget 
into private enterprises. The point now to 
bear in mind is that it is equally important 
to stress the fact that budgetary fiirms and 
procedure will not of themselves give control 
of a business, nor will they set in motion those 
wise policies by which enterprises grow and 
prosper. Beneath the forms and routine must 
be wisely conceived direction, of which the 
forms and methods are but the instrument. 

Considerable has been written recently of 
the mechanics of budget-making, and not al- 
ways with the undeniably analytical power of 
the author, but very little on the whole has 
been written on the spirit behind the budget. 
It is this spirit which will determine in the 
last analysis whether the forms and procedure 
shall have meaning and usefulness, or whether 
they shall constitute but another addition to the 
administrative red tape now cluttering business. 

"y the term, "The spirit behind the budget," 
are comprehended such matters as the 
foll/iwsng ; 

^(.^^■/~ The establishment of sales quotas or 
standards, market analyses, improved methods 
of paying salesmen, organizing salesmen's time, 
better distribution of selling expenses. 

Production — The use of business statistics, 
attention to the business cycle, steps to provide 
continuity of operation, standardization of 
products and elimination of excess varieties, 
the scheduling of work, introduction of time 
studies, operation under standard costs, finer 
analysis of manufacturing expense, control of 
purchases. 
Finances — A sensible financial goal. 
The business man who has clearly decided 
whci he hopes to accomplish ivith the budget, 
can safely turn to Mr. McKinsey's book for 
guidance as to budgetary procedure and routine, 
'^ut with the modiScation that if he is a small 
or raedium-sixed manufacturer, he will have tn 
s.ft the material very carefully and accept 
only that which is indispensable to the safe 
nd economical control of business. 



Other Books Received 



Foreign Trade Markets and Methods, by 
Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York, 1922. 
HE ABC'S OF Business, liy Henry S. McKee. 

The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922. 
KDUSTRIAL Uniomism in America, by Marion 
Dutton Savage. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1922. 
Banxinc and Credit, by Davis R. Dewey and 
Martin J. Shugrue. The Ronald Press, 
New York, 1522. 
iffiBTV Bonds; Nature, Functiosj avo Unoer- 
WRiTiNG Requirements, by Edward C. 
Biunt. The Ronald Press, New York, 
1922. 

A Critical Analvsis of Industrial Pension 
Systems, by Luther Conant, Jr. The Mac- 
millan Company, New Vork, 1922. 
Mavacswint of the Sales ORKANrzATtoN, by 
Frederick A. Rus»cil. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1933. 
The Shoe Industry, by Frederick J. Allen. 

Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1922. 
Trade Associations and toe Law, by Franklin 
D. Jones. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1922. 
Motor Vehicle Transportation, by Henry C. 
Spurr. Public Utilities Reports, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., 1922. 
Traob Mark Laws of the World, compiled an^l 
edited by John H. Ruege and W. B. 
Graham. Trade Mark Law Publishing 
Company, New York, 1922. 
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Service 



Big Business and 

Complete 
Banking Service 



/^NE of the largest corpora- 
tions in its line in the 
United States began its relations 
with us by placing certain securi- 
ties which it owned in the safe- 
keeping and care oi our Trust 
Department. Now, the corpora- 
tion is a customer of several 
main departments. 

The corporation's genera] bank- 
ing and Joans are handled 
through our Banking Depart- 
ment. 

Through our Foreign Depart- 
ment the corporation has at its 



command the facilities of our 
branches abroad and complete 
foreign banking service. 

In connection with a readjust- 
ment and increase of capitaliza- 
tion, we acted as depositary and 
agent, and through our Transfer 
Department we act as transfer 
agent for the stock. 

This corporation, like many 
others, has found it advanta- 
geous to have as a banking con- 
nection an institution equipped 
to render promptly and eiSciently 
any financial or trust service. 



We shall be pleased to discuss in detail with 
you the exceptionally broad facilities which 
an account with us places at your command 



NEW YORK 
LI VER POO J, 



LONDON PARIS 
HAVRE 



BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 



Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 



140 Broadway 
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The 27th Year 

of the 

Sperry" Service 

For 26 years Green 
Stamps have served mer- 
chants and housewives 
throughout the United 
States. 

For 26 years progressive 
merchants in every line 
have issued this discount 
for cash, because it meant 
cash business to them, 
and a sound, substantial 
saving to their customers. 

Today, the Green 
Stamp is looked upon by 
retailers and consurners 
alike as the most efficient, 
practical and popular co- 
operative discount service. 

It enables merchants to 
SERVE as they SELL. 
It enables their custom- 
ers to SAVE as they 
SPEND. 

THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. 

114 HFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Anotlier Arbitratioa Agreemeat 

THE signing of a commercial arbicration 
agreement with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bogota, Colombia, has just been 
announced by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. This mates eight Latin 
American countries with which the United 
btates Chamber now has agreements. The 
other countries are Argentina, Brazil, Equa- 
dor, Panama, Far^uay, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 

The agreement was signed by Carlos 
Eclieverri Cortes, vice-president of the Bo- 
gota Chamber of Commerce, and Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

The agreements provide that the United 
States Chamber and the commercial organiza- 
tions with which the agreements have been 
negotiated shall urge that business men in 
transactions in the trade between the United 
States and these Latin American countries 
use a standard clause to the effect that, Ln 
the event of controversy concerning inter- 
pretation, fulfillment or performance of the 
contract, the dispute shall be submited to 
arbitration. 

The salient feature of the agreements is 
that the plan rests entirely upon the vol- 
untary assent of the persons engaged in the 
trade and upon the intluence of the com- 
mercial organizations to enforce the awards 
that are made. The parties agreeing to 
arbitrate are free to choose their own arbi- 
trators, and the official arbitrators on the 
lists maintained by the organizations are 
called upon only in the event that the par- 
tics 10 a controversy fail tliemselves to name 
jirbitrators. 

Being ao arrangement between commercial 
organisations of different countries, the plan 
makes a striking advance over practically 
all earlier forms of arbitration. It is de- 
vised to give assurance that arbitration will 
be supervised by representatives of both 
countries. The fact that an arbitration takes 
place in the United States does not mean 
that it is conducted entirely under the 
auspices of tlie Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, or of a committee designated 
by it; on the contrary, the arbitration pro- 
ceeds under the supervision of a comroitee 
on which there are representatives of the 
foreign Chamber of Commerce tjuite as well 
as representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. This principle 
of joint representation is carried through all 
parts of the plan. Thus the circumstances 
that a seller is in Bogota and a buyer in 
the United States does not prevent each from 
having assurance that his point pf view, and 
his conditions, will have attention. 

In formulating the agreements it was nec- 
essary to draw up detailed rules to cover 
every contingency that might arise, but arbi- 
tration procedure under the plan is ordinarily 
quite simple. It is provided chat the parties 
shall fix in the contract the place where 
arbitration is to occur, but, should they not 
do so, the rules stipulate that arbitration 
shall take place in the country in which 
the consignee resides. Insertion of the stand- 
ard clause in a contract binds the parties 
to designate representatives to act for them 
in arbitration proceedings, these persons 
cither being named in the contract or desig- 
nated at a later date. With an agreement 
to arbitrate accepted, the place of arbitration 
fixed, and representatives named to act for 
the principals, the way is open for the par- 



ties to select their own arbitrators and speed- 
ily adjust their differences. 

In the event that they do not agree upon 
arbitrators within thirty days after either 
one has given notice of his desire to arbitrate, 
the committee on arbitration in the country 
in which arbitration is to occur is authorized 
to select three impartial persons, who may 
proceed to adjust the dispute as if they had 
been agreed upon by the parties. Thus re- 
course is had to machinery provided by the 
agreement only when the parties agreeing to 
arbitrate fail themselves to effect an adjust- 
ment. The real worth of the plan lies in 
its inducing merchants to adjust their dif- 
ferences through arbitrators of their own 
selection. 

Many benefits are derived from the plan 
in cases which do not reach the stage of 
formal arbitration. The existence of the 
plan has called attention of merchants in 
the several countries to the readiness of the 
commercial organizations to use their good 
offices in removing misunderstandings upon 
which most controversies, in the final analy- 
sis, are based. 

Chamber Favors Subsidy 

AMERICA'S position as second maritime 
■ nation of the world cannot be main- 
tained without the grant of government 
aid to present and prospective ship owners. 
This statement was made by Elliot H, 
Goodwin, resident vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
in a letter to members of tlic Senate. 

"Between 1914 and 1922," writes Mr. 
Goodwin, "no subject so constantly occupied 
the attention of the business men of the 
nation included in the widespread member- 
ship of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States as the question of promoting 
our merchant marine. 

"In 19 1 4 and 1915 important studies of 
this question were made by a special com- 
mittee of the National Chamber, and stress 
was laid upon the importance of omitting no 
effort which would make our country inde- 
pendent of foreign shipping which was likely 
to fail us in a national crisis. Our member- 
ship in August, 1915, by a vote of nearly 
three to one, coming from thirty-nine states, 
the District of Columbia, and American 
Chambers of Commerce in Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Porto Rico, and Paris, 
France, favored subsidies from the Govern- 
ment sufficient to off-set the difference in cost 
between operation of vessels under the Amer- 
ican flag and operation in the same deep-sea 
trades under foreign flags. 

"Since then the Marine Bureau of the 
National Chamber and special committees 
lave constantly reviewed world conditions and 
their relationship to our commercial prestige 
and national safety and found additional im- 
pelling reasons as time went on for ureine 
the mamtenance of the original policy In 
March, 1920 in a new referendum, the Na- 
tional Chamber s membership bv a vote of 
over fifteen CO one, coming from forti'-four 
states, the District of Columbia, and Amer- 
ican Chambers of Commerce Hawaii 
Porto R.co Alaska, Mexico, ul F™' 
and Cuba, favored a "general dedaVatio^TS 
Congress to give aid toward the maint^^S 

^^eXntte' 

"Agam m 1922 the subject was broueht 
before our membership. At our annua 
meetmg a resolution was unanimously adoS 
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favoring an adequate privately owned and 
privately operated mcrcliant marine, with aid 
from the GovErnment, which is essential to 
the maintenance of such a merchant marine. 

"It was recogni/.ed then that our position 
as the second tnaritime nation of the world, 
newly gained as a result of ship-building 
operations during the war, could not be 
maintained without the grant of Government 
aid to present and prospective owners oi 
our ships. 

"Wc urge your earnest consideration of 
the position of the membership of the Na- 
tional Chamber upon this important matter 
of a ship subsidy." 

School Survey 

OOME unusual facts regarding health and 
^ physical education in elementary schools 
have beeji brought out in a survey made in 
160 cities by the Civic Development Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The survey was made 
through local commercial organizations. 

The purpose was to determine what oppor- 
tunity is given children to develop physical 
stamina capable of stanr ng the strain of 
future commercial and inaustrial life. 

"In the 160 cities," says a report of the 
survey, "there are a total of 3,018,896 ele- 
mentary schoi ' pupils. Although it is ob- 
viously import Tt that all children be given 
a medical examination when they apply for 
admission to the schools, 98 out of the 160 
cities do not give such examinations. 

"There can be no doubt that much disease 
is spread because of this neglect. One hun- 
dred and three cities reported that they had 
school physicians and 54 that they had 
none. In spite of the fact that the con- 
■servation of eyesight is a most important fac- 
tor in the future success of the individual, 
instruction in the care and use of the eyes is 
rot given in 39 of the cities." 

In 41 cities open air schools or classes 
are p-ovided for those who are physically 
sub-normal, while 91 cities reported inade- 
quate playgrounds and 54 do not have super- 
visors for play. Sixty-six of the cities par- 
ticipating in the survey do not have school 
dental clinics. School nurses are found in 
all but 25 of the cities. Thirty-four cities 
teep the parents informed monthly by means 
of the report card as to the child's weight 
record. In 44 cities the matter of nutrition 
is being vigorously attacked, the school chil- 
dren being provided with milk in the middle 
of the morning and afternoon. Sixty other 
communities furnish milk to those pupils who 
arc undernourished, 

A number of conclusions are drawn from 
the results of the survey, the most impor- 
tant of which are given as follows: 

"The conservation of health is a great eco- 
nomic problem challenging the country's best 
thought. National health is the basis of na- 
tional eflSciency. Up to a short time ago it 
was customary to neglect health education, 
and as a result our schools turned out many 
'educated Invalids.' Now our educational sys- 
tem must answer the question propounded by 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 'What shall it profit a 
child if he gain the whole world of knowledge 
and lose his own health?' 

"There are hundreds of thousands of pre- 
mature and unnecessary deaths in America 
every year. The natio-( needs to conserve life 
■for the development of its enterprises. 

"Let us not confuse physical education with 
the highly specialised system of team ath- 
letics so much stressed in some schools. A 
system which develops eleven players while a 
thousand idle youths look on mil never go far 
an raising the physic. l effidency of America, 
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— is a Rotarian; 
or a Kjwanian; 
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an other .club. 

Tear out the article by P. W. Wilson on page 
21 and send it to him with this coupon. If 
he doesn't now receive The Nation s Busi- 
ness he will probably sieze the opportunity 
provided below to try it for 4 months, after 
which time he will know whether he wants it 
permanently or not. Send him the Wilson 
article (or any of the others) wM this coupon. 
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The March of Civihzatioh 

The world's work must be done. The form may change, the hori' 
zon widen, but still the cry is onward. Yesterday the unknown 
lands across the uncharted seas must be searched out and inhabited. 
Today the wheels of industry must be kept revolving, the forces of 
the day harnessed to the task. Gasoline and oil, electricity — and 
coal. These serve men today— but the greatest among them is coal. 

And International Service joins the march, carries the banner of 
civilization onward by smoothing the path between the mills and 
the jnines. Ours the task to find the coal and coke and bring it to 
the consumer — unfailingly, efficiently, economically. 

Our organization feels the importance of our work to the progress 
of the age, and strives unceasingly to render service to the best of • 
human ability. Coal and coke, iron and steel — we can supply your 
needs in any of these lines, to your utmost satisfaction, 

INTERNATIONAL FUEL & IRON CORPORATION 

PHILADELPHIA ' PITTSBURGH ' CINCINNATI 
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"Every step forward taken by a. city in 
solving the school health problem marks 
an advance in its business and industrial 
well-beine. Many Chambers of Commerce 
as a result of the survey are giving the city 
school interests an important place among the 
year's activities." 

More Warehouses Needed 

Adequate storage facilities in this coun- 
^ *• try would help to solve the railroad 
problem, in the opinion of Alvin E. Dodd, 
manager of the Domestic Distribution De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Speaking before the 
American Warehousemen's Association in 
session at Cleveland, Mr. Dodd said that 
the effect of freight embargoes would be 
modified if there were sufficient warehouses 
to take care of the surplus products during 
the peak seasons. 

Pointing out the great loses which result 
each year from insufficient storage facilities, 
Mr, Dodd said that in a recent trip through 
Texas he saw enormous quantities of cotton 
piled in the open, exposed to the weather, 
suffering real damage, but the worst than that, 
losing negotiable value because of the con- 
d*..ans under which it was being held. He 
called attention to the fact that apples in the 
northwest and in the northeast are rotting 
on the ground today because of inadequate 
storage facilities and a shortage of cars in 
which to ship. The same conditions prevail 
in California, he said. 

"Only eighteen months ago," Mr. Dodd 
said, "we witnessed the greate'st surplus of 
equipment ever known in the history of the 
United States. Today we arc passing 
through another historic experience— the 
greatest car shortage ever known. There is 
no rhyme or reason in blaming the trans- 
portation lines for this condition. They are 
the victims when a victim is needed, but 
never under any circumstances are they the 
victors. A railway management which 
should attempt to provide itself with all the 
equipment necessary to carry the greatest 
traffic offered would bankrupt its company. 
There is no reservoir in which to catch the 
flood waters of production and hold them 
safe for the coming dry season. 

"The warehousemen of this country are 
the custodians of this function and the whole 
question cannot be studied too intensely. 
Sooner or later warehousing will be re- 
garded as a public service equal in impor- 
tance to that of transportation." 

America's Bigness 

THE INDUSTRIAL expansion of 
America Is the most striking diangc 
of the last generation, Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, recently declared 
in an interview In twenty years our popu- 
lation increased 40 per cent, but during this 
period there was an increase of only 4 per 
cent of those engaged in agriculture. Nothing 
in this development warrants the view that 
it indicates a national decadence, either eeo- 
.nomically or socially. The farm is using the 
jlevices of industry in the saving of man 
wer, and the farm record of expansion of 
production in these twenty years is reas- 
suring on the question of adequate food sup- 
plies, for any future. 

This same industrial era has lifted much 
of the drudgery from farm work and greatly 
widened the social attractions of farm life. 
The telephone, the hard surfaced road, and 
the automobile, have strengthened not only 
the social attractions to farm life but have 
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An End Grain Flooring 

that Lays Smooth and Stays Smooth 



In the LllufitratioQ above, Z3»D00 «q. ft. ol 
Bloxonf^nd bcifnf laid over a worn pLuik 
floor in tho plant of The Sitk Fini»hLng Co., 
of America, New Ycn-k Cit7. NotfcA the 
smDalhnc^a— the compactmri*— tho biiffbtnnis 
— of tho Rnifthjcd floor. 

And under the most prUUaff *«rvice, a B]qx- 
onend floor will 9t<iTid-up and clay smooth for 
ycarft. The Southern pine hlocka on end wbicb 
form ita surface come to the job dovatailed 
onto base bo>9tdft averaffinff 7}/2 ft* in len^gih. 
Wbeti laid, these built-^up strips arts )oSn«l 
wiUi nails and splines, No ]oo» blocks to 
work up from th« hasf under cbansing condi- 
tiorts — a B1oxoncn<d floor is one composite 
mass. By our lateral nailing method, Bloxon- 
end i* laid over old or new concretv floor* 
withaul embedding sleepcn. 
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iVrita iiearesf office for Booklei 
"M" tvhich (otitaiiu dttailed infnrnia 
tio» reffardmg this hiffh grade ftra? 
trrvicf jli/oring. 



Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 

A. Long BIdg,, Kansas City, Mo. 

Chrcaxui 332 South MichtKon Av», Cleveltnds 1900 Euclid A»«, 
N.W YcTk; 501 Fifth Ave. Bu.lsnt 312 Brcwd EieluniB 

ULOXONEND 

JL^ Lays Smoothi^Sta^ Smooth 



Who's Who on the subject of 

DISTRIBUTION 

Seven people — all dof.rs — are writing for you the articles on "the 
spread between the Producer and the Consumer," as Sydney 
Anderson, author of the first in the series, in this issue, phrases it. 
And here are the authors of tlie other six articles. Mote them: 

L. H. D. Weld, Head of Research Sectien, Swift 6i Co. 

Mrs. Alice Ames Winter, Pres., General Federation of Women's Clubs 

P. L. Gcrhardt, f^ife Prmdeni, Bush Terminals, Inc. 

Carl R. Gray, Prendtni, Union Pacific System 

William A, Durgin, SpeciaJist, Dept. of Commerce 

A. lincob Fllene, Wm. Filene's Sons Company 

Seven well-planned articles — one every month from January through 
July — in The Nation's Business 

Each article by one who LIVES his subject ! 
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Budget Making Time 

The successful executive in business today 
plans his work and works his plan. And 
the financial part of his plan is the Budget. 

Consider your BUDGET a Business Guide- 
not a Law. 

' Based on judgment, past experience, figures 
and facts, it forecasts income and expenditure. 
It shows the amount of expected sales, the con- 
sequent production schedule and inventory re- 
quirements. It is the commitment sheet of your 
business. 

The Budget protects profits by preventing 
loss. It justifies the spending of money by nec- 
essity and expediency— not by tradition. It is 
the one dependable safeguard against overpro- 
duction, overexpansion and overexpenditure. It 
is the cause and effect of financial policy. 

It is the link of confidence between business 
and its creditors. 

Insure profits for 1923 by making your Budget 
NOW. 

It has been the pleasure of the Ernst & Ernst 
organization, for many years, to cooperate wsth 
firms, nationwide, in preparing, and providing 
means for the constant and accurate checkmg 
of, the Budget. 
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Starting a Company? 

Save tipcn«c« and Ux« by organiiing on 
the popular, COMMON LAW plan undef 
1 pdriECLARATlON OF TROS^ Nc. «■ 
oerienee required to fiU in DEMAREE 

Standard forms, i>»ue "ii""* '"^.^f" 

doing business at once. Crtouine DEMAKl!.l£ 
FORMS are nationally known, apmoved oy 
attorney* »nd utiliied by «ucces»fiu concerns 
throagbont the United States, Send for large, 
free pamphlet <D-M) containing valuable in- 
foraiatim that too may need. C. S. DEM- 
AREE. legal blank publisher, T08 W»lnut, Kan- 
sas City, llo. 



Donley D. Lukens 

writer of 

Successful Sales Letters 

41J09 Laclede Ave,, St. Louis, Mo. 



immensely strengthened the marketitig oppor- 
tunicy and the economizing of production. 

In industry, the tendency to augment man 
production by the increased output of ma- 
chinery is even more marked. A high grade 
of direcdng ability is made enormously more 
effective today through invention. Telephone 
and telegraph, the automobile, numberless 
time and labor-saving devices, all constitute 
modern aids which project in a doxen direc- 
tions the directing ability of men of out- 
standing capacity. The effectiveness of highly 
specialized direction is further buttressed by 
standardised production, made secure by 
the science of chemistry. 

It is probable that an accurate survey of 
the production per man, in agriculture and 
in all industry, today, would show almost 
double that of twenty years ago. It is difB- 
cult to calculate what this means in added 
national earning and income, but perhaps 
in it lies the explanation of the fact that 
America is possessed of a substantial pros* 
pcrity today, in the face of a distinct retro- 
gression in Europe. 

How to Bura Soft Coal 

THE FACT that householders will be 
unable to get ample supplies of anthra- 
cite coal this winter means that they will 
have to learn to burn some of the various 
grades of bituminous. For the man who has 
never used soft coal there has been prepared 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States a special bulletin giving some simple 
rules for firing bituminous, which if observed 
will enable hifn to save fuel and at the same 
time to lessen the atnounc of trouble he may 
expect to have. 

The householders who have been accus- 
tomed to use anthracite will probably find 
the low volatile, or smokeless, bituminous 
from West Virginia or Pennsylvania is prob- 
ably the most satisfactory grade of soft coal 
for their household use, according to the 
experts who prepared the special bulletin. 

The best method of firing what is called 
run-of-minc bituminous — i. e., lump and dust 
mixed — -has been found to be as follows: 
In starting the fire use the larger lumps. 
When the fire is well under way add a thin 
layer of fresh coal, 

Wlien the coal is burning freely scrape 
the fire as much as possible to one side of the 
fire box, puttinK in fresh coal on the side 
from which the fire has been scraped. 

This method leaves the contents of the fire 
box in the shape of a "V," The live coals 
are on one side, exposed and burning freely, 
and the fresh coal on the other side is igniting 
slow^ly. When it comes time to fire the fur- 
nace again one side will have burned out 
and the other side will have become fully 
ignited and coked. Fresh coal then should 
be put on the side which has burned out. 

Bituminous coal in the process of burning 
will fuse into a brittle, porous tnass, forra- 
tng a crust over the fire. This is coke, and 
to obtain the best results this coke should 
be kept broken up with a poker, permittine 
proper circulation of air. Coke can be dis 
tinguished from clinker by the ease with 
which It IS broken up. 

In the morning when it is time to heat 
the house quickly the coke should be broken 

"i?' u\ ^"''^^'^^ the coke 

should be allowed .to burn freely with a good 
draft until the house is heated. Then it is 
time to rearrange the fire as before the hnt 
coals on one side and the fresh coal on the 
other. This plan will save coaL 

Since soft coal give* off more gas than 
hard coal and as it bums more freely, the soft 
coal requires less draft in burning/but more 
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care in seeing that the gasses given ofE are 
fully consumed or that surplus gasses arc 
allowed to escape up the diimneV. Before 
placing fresh coal in the furnace the smoke 
pipe damper should be opened and the air 
check damper should be closed. The fire 
door should be left open until the gasses 
ignite to avoid danger of explosion. When 
tlie tire door is closed it is well to leave open 
slightly the small vent in the middle of the 
door. This .lilows fresh air to reach the 
gasses and aid ignition. To control the fire 
after it is burning regulate with the ash pit 
vent and the air check damper at the back 
of the furnace. 

||i Industry's Part in Education 

"DUSINESS men in all parts of the coun- 
try showed a great deal of interest in 
the observance of Education Week, Decem- 
ber 3 to 9- In connection with Education 
Week, Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
National Chamber, issued a statement call- 
ing attention to "The Needs of Onr Schools." 
The statement in part reads: 

"Bu.siness men have a very definite interest 
in Education Week. They are parents, citi- 
zens and taxpayers and they are also em- 
ployers of the products of our schools. Con- 
sequently it is of concern to them that our 
schools shall be adequate and that they shall 
give effective training. Education Week will 
serve a useful purpose if it brings home to 
the business men of every American commu- 
nity the necessity of their taking an informed 
and active part in developing a good school 
system. 

"The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has recognized this necessity by estab- 
lishing an Education Service in its Civic De- 
velopment Department. The Education 
Service is cooperating with member organ- 
izations all over the country in a concerted 
effort which has three prime objectives; the 
elimination of iOttcracy, the provision of ade- 
quate school buildings and equipment, the 
physical education of school children, . . . 

"Atnerica faces a serious problem in the 
provision of the proper rural school facilities. 
The consolidated school building with its 
graded classes, with the auditorium and 
teachers' residence will give a school life and 
social life to the territory served which will 
make the thought of city living much less al- 
luring than at present. 

"Physical education has received a great 
stimulous since the war when army exami- 
nations showed that nearly one-quarter of 
our young men suffer from physical handi- 
caps which could have been removed had 
they been discovered and remedial measures 
taken in early youth, A sound body is the 
basis for effective living. Nearly 200 local 
Cliambers of Commerce are co-operating 
with the Civic Development Department in 
studying and improving the physical education 
of school children." 

' Why a Budget in Business? 

MUCH HAS been written recently on the 
mechanics and machinery of the budget 
in private enterprise, but little has been said 
about the spirit behind the budget. 

"It is this spirit behind the budget," says 
E. W. McCullough, manager of the Fabri- 
cated Production Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
"which, in the last analysis, will determine 
whether tlie forms and procedure of bud- 
getary control shall have meaning and use- 
fulness, or whether they shall mean but 
another addition to the administrative red 
tape now cluttering business." 
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A floor for corridors, lobbies and entrances of the finest build- 
ings — banks, theaters, clubs, churches, federal, state, municipal 
and ofBce buildings. 

It is sl(p~prooJ, wet or dry. 

It is supplied in any color scheme that the architect desires— the 
color CQtnbinatioris are limited on/y by the varieoes of marble 
obtainable. 

It is made to order to meet the architect's requirements of color 
harmony. 

There is no similar floor that will wear as long. _ The Alvhdvu 
Sajetv AgorecateSj besides giving the tile a slip-proof surface, 
give it greater durability. 

Alunddm Safety .Aggregate Tile is a safe, artistic and 
durable product that can be cleaned and kept artistic. 

It is made in standard tile sizes. 

Treads for stairs are made in any length up to 7' 6" in color 
combinations to match or harmonize with the floors. 
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REPORTS IN-VESTIGATIONS 
NATURAL RESOURCE 



INDUSTRIAL 
MERCANTILE 




T^HE measurement of" property values 
is a specialized, technical science. It 
requires trained field investigators, com- 
prehensive statistical data and carefully 
devised standards. 

For twenty-eight years The American 
Appraisal Company has built up and 
maintained an organization of skilled ;ap- 
praisal engineers and a library of scientific 
cost data covering costs and values in all 
industries. 

During this time more than 20,000 prop- 
erties have been studied, analyzed and 
recorded in such a way that all of this 
specialized information is available for 
current appraisals. 

The American Appraisal Company 
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Mr McCultmigh deals with this phase of 
the subject in a bulletin which his depart- 
ment has jiist issued under the title, "Budget- 
ing for Business Control." In part, Mr. Mc- 
Cullough says: 

The first point in a reasonable financial 
prugrani is to aim for that ijmount of business 
within one's resources to handle which will 
give a fair returi^ and which is founded upon 
a conservative view of the real demands of 
the consumer. 

The second is to strive to make the most of 
capital resource*; establishing a production 
.-yiitem; by refraining from plunging into ex- 
penditure for new plants and equipment where 
the old will serve the purpose; Ijy placing 
collections on a reasonably prompt basis; by 
having purchases in line with production ami 
sales prograiDH and by refusing to act as a 
free warehouseman. 

The third is to regulate current borrowings 
in such a way that they will be well under 
control. As the business of a firm expands, the 
gap between the order and payment dale in- 
creases, bringing with it a growing need for 
banking accommodations. These banking re- 
quirements are usually granted, for the increase 
of busipess is a warrant of the success of 
the enterprise. New loans are made and old 
ones are renewed and extended, until almost 
insidiously grows the conviction on the part 
of the manufacturer that the short-term ac- 
commodatioEw are a fixed contribution to the 
capital of his business, and he acts and works 
upon this assumption. Inevitably, the day 
comes when the bank finds itself pressed for 
funds and, in turn, calls on the manufacturer 
for pajTiient, and since such a demand usually 
comes at a lime of business depression, the 
manufacturer finds himself unable to liquidate. 
Then very likely reorganization ensues, result- 
ing at best in the short-term funds becoming, 
upon onerous terms, a part of the funded or 
long-term obligations. 

For all lines, seasonal and non-seasonal, it 
should be clearly realized that short-time obli- 
gations are not a permanent contribution to 
capital and that manufacturers should hold 
themselves in readiness to liquidate when re- 
quired, by at least maintaitiing a comforrable 
margin of cash and liquid accounts receivable 
over current indebtedness. Short-term obliga- 
tions should bear a definite relationship to the 
capital, or rather to those assets which are 
properly coverable by short-term borrowing 
and any unwarranted increase in this ratio 
should be regarded with alarm. The liquida- 
tion of debt ought to go hand in hand with 
the liquidation o-f inventories or accounts re- 
ceivable, and It IS a danger signal if a given 
debt should carry beyond the liquidation of 
the .nrentory or other transaction, for which 
« was .ncurred. The practice of some bankers 
of requirmg a sixty ,o ninety-day liquidaUo" 
from non-seasonal as well a, seaijnal line, i^ 
a conservatrve influence and has a ,3""^" 
effect, even though this requirement may mean 
only a rotation of loan, among other bank" 
Included among twenty-five forms nre 
scnted in the treatise on budgetinE asTr^f 
of business control is a novel dLf 
mcnt by which the smaU mlnufi 
tell at a glance the daily ^^ ""1^^- 

Ciocfcs, or dials, a're d vise5 foT"''".; 
of the principal activities of th. h 
Each clock ho* two hands a r J 
at the budget allowance, which rem' '"""^^'^ 
tionary far the entire mon K ITTi^'X 
hand, which is daily set ^tthTt ^^^""^ 
money spent by each department tT''\A^ 
can be armnged so that they 
veniently contained in a fla^ k 
dcep, 24 inche. wide and.o " T 
deigned for hanging on the^waU ^""K' 

The idea was conceived an^ 7 ■' 
tion by a matiufactur r of oolrf «P"a- 
found that his organLa J ^ds, 
veniently divided into the" fXiJ^ T 
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groups: Material, Factory, Administration, 
Sales and Advertising. 

The five executives at the head of these 
departments are placed into a business of 
their own and are told what the results 
of their next month's activities should be, 
together with the amount of money they 
majf spend to produce these results. The 
sales manager is told how much in orders 
he is expected to get to keep the factory 
running; the factory superintendent, how 
much goods he must get out and how much 
accounts receivable he must create to provide 
the funds necessary in the following month ; 
the purchasing agent, how rauch material is 
necessary to keep a well-balanced inventory 
and to take care of the plans of the sales 
department; the advertising department and 
administration, how much money they may 
spend in carrying out these plans. 

The optical manufacturer describes his 
experience with this budget as follows: 'T 
secure a fairly complete picture — almost a 
daily proiit and loss statement of my busi- 
ness. This arrangement has the bigger ad- 
vantage of giving me a picture iit place of 
figures. It warns me much faster than my 
montlily operating statement of danger ahead, 
or irregularities in our business, and violent 
actuations. Wc set our clocks once a day, 
about 11.30 a. m., lor the prior day. This 
helps in keeping everybody interested — an 
their toes. We give our budget its share 
of the credit for having made a profit in 
1921." 

A copy of the pamphlet, "Budgeting for 
Business Control," may be secured by writing 
direct to the Fabricated Production Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
JStates, Washington. 

They Do Come Back 

THE OTHER day headquarters of the 
National Ch;imber received a letter from 
a large insurance company, in which it was 
stated that the company intended to dis- 
continue its membership in the Chamber. 
This action was taken by the company, "ow- 
ing to the fact that we do not believe your 
> organization has equipped itself to handle 
the public problems of the insur,ance busi- 
ness." The letter from the company further 
stated that "this would entail the appoint- 
ment of someone having a wide knowledge of 
the social elements of insurance, and the 
actual experience, individual and collective, 
of the companies engaged in the business, 
who would act as an educational force in 
your organizations, and bring to bear the 
dynamic power of the National Chamber 
when things are proposed to be done that 
would be harmful to the institution of in- 
surance. It is no use contributing money 
where we have no practical representation 
and where there is no apparent understanding 
of the things to be accomplished and the 
way to accomplish them. This is not said by 
way of criticism but by way of explanation, 
as we are doubtful whether the National 
Chamber is able to take care of any more 
interests than are already under its charge." 

In replying to the charges made by the 
insurance company, Secretary D. A. Skinner 
reviewed the work of the Insurance De- 
partment of the Chamber and enumerated 
some of tlic activities that are under way. 

After explaining that the head of the In- 
surance Department of the Chamber has had 
years of practical experience with the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, and that 
the other members of the ."itaff of the de- 
partment are practical insurance men, Mr. 
Skinner points to the campaign conducted 
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THE bogejf of large quanticy production that confronts 
every manufacturer is (i) getting parts produced fast 
enough (2) keeping down the cost or these parts. 
"Pressing it from steel instead" helped one of the largest 
wheelKirrow manufactiu'ers in the country overcome these 
two difficulties in the wheel flange shown above. The manu- 
facturer had been using malleable cast flanges before our 
engineers developed the pressed steel flange. 

Here's What Pressed Steel Did— 

I. Cut tbe cost oE each tlange in half, 

a. Increased deliveries of flanges ten fold. 

}. RedtKed weight 40 "o. 

4. Eliminated expensive drilling and In- 
ternal grinding operations. 

S- Produced parts not subject to breakage 
in assembling. 

Do You Want to Cut Costs? 

We have designed and made pressed steel parts for the 
simplest to the largest machines — from wheelbarrows 
locomotives, and in every case pressed steel was used becausi 
it effected a saving. Send us 3 sample or blue print of any 
cast part and wc will be glad to tell you whether pressed 
steel will do the same for you. 

^^Press It from Steel Instead^' 
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The type W. K, SS iwitchei are 
of very rugged ooMtmrtioo with 
(luidt-make and quick-brtafc action 
to witbaUnd the most Bevere ««v- 
Jtc in intlufltruU plains. Theif ca- 
pacity end ardng Brrangementi arc 
iuffident to enable the mwitch to 
bnak the locked current af nlter- 
nating cumnii motors havioK fuU 
load cuirmt rating equai to that of 
the switch. 

The quidc-make and qtiick- break 
Tnech an ii n; ii bo arranged that it 
can be renuved and replaced with- 
out diiturbing the switch. No per- 
•on may open the hjse box until 
the switch i) turned ofT. And when 
fuse hox ia open it 19 impoaaible to 
reach any of the live porta of the 
twitch. 




Protection! 



We are making it possible for manufacturers to get switches 
that offer complete protection to motors as well as to operators. 

This soimds like a rather simple thing — but if you will ask 
anyone who has tried to find switches, or motor starters, that 
■would fulfill these requirements, you may be surprised to learn 
that such things have been really scarce. 

The Westinghouse line of full-safety (meaning just that) 
switches and motor starters is an interesting one, and is unique 
in its completeness, as well as being remarkably efficient in its 
operating features. 

The fundamental characteristic of this line is, that it is difficult, 
and usually impossible, for even ignorant and careless operators 
to come into contact with any live parts of the switch. 

In addition to this, these switches are rugged, long-lived and 
the best engineering practice has been followed in their designs. 

The most interesting thing of all is that they cost very little 
more than ordinary switches which do not possess their advantages. 
And the Westinghouse mark is on them! 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC Sc MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Printipat Citiet • Repreientativet Ererywhtrt 



Tliis illmtrato an appliciilion of Ihc W 
K. 55 used a» a disconnecting switch ™ 
the live )ide of a WMtioghouse motor 
iUrter in a typical raiU ioitallBtion. 





Type W, K. 10 motor 
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lincle phase and three 
phase moton. 



© 1W2 W. E. * M. Co. 
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made in the last Congress to enact legisla- 
tion which would have made workmen's com- 
pensation insurance monopolistic in the Dis- 
trict of Colwmbin. This bill has not be- 
come a. law. 

"Early this spring," Mr. Skinner writes, 
"a monopolistic bill for workmen's compen- 
sation was introduced in the New York 
State Legislature. We again expressed our 
disapproval of this measure and communi- 
cated with all of our orgarisiation members 
in the State of New York," 

Mr. Skinner then goes on to say that "loss 
ratios in fire insurance won't be reduced un- 
nl the business man or policyholder takes an 
active interest in fire prevention. The Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council, consisting of 
fourteen of the leading national fire preven- 
tion QCganizattons in the United States as 
well as three Federal Government bureaus, 
is cooperating with our Insurance Depart- 
ment in this work. 

"One of the common problems in all of 
your interests is insurance taxation. We 
have a subcommittee which is going into this 
matter very carefully from the policyholders' 
standpoint in the belief that some constructive 
action may be taken by our organization 
membership. In the event nothing else re- 
sults from this investigation but the train- 
ing of the business man to the fact that he 
is paying the insurance taxes and not the 
insurance companies, it is well worth while. 

"We have stressed in this letter the work 
of our Insurance Department. We want to 
add, however, that our appeal to American 
business firms for support of the National 
Chamber is never based on purely selfish 
interests alone. The National Chamber is, 
as you know, organized to serve as the rep- 
resentative of American business as a whole. 
It is in that representative capacity that it 
makes its appeal for the support of all classes 
of business, in the conviction that "what is 
not for the public good is not for the good 
of business. 

"The Chamber's services to business as a 
whole are well known. They include, among 
otlier things, leadership in bringing about the 
adoption of a budget system in the national 
government, successful advocacy of some of 
the outstanding features of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, successful advocacy of a broad 
program for remedial legislation relating to 
the railroads at the close of the war, success- 
ful opposition to the passage of soldier bonus 
legislation, and repeated successes in opposing 
the entrance of government into the legiti- 
mate fields of private business." 

Two days later the company renewed its 
membership. 

^ Winter Sports as an Asset 

"^EW ENGLAND chambers of commerce 
have taken front rank in encouraging, 
for the sake of the pleasure, recreation and 
health there is in it, the very fascinating 
game of winter sports. Within a single year, 
as a result of the activities of the New Eng- 
land chambers, winter sports have come to 
receive almost nation-wide attention. The 
Rotary Clubs of America, especially, have 
taken up the question and are encouraging 
the development of winter sports locally in 
areas where snow is fairly assured. The 
New England Rotary Clubs, fifty-one in 
number, arc seriously considering a series of 
all vrinter outings to various sections in New 
England that are open to winter-time visitors. 
Several New England Rotary Clubs have 
already begun arrangements for such outings, 
f Dozens of other New England institutions 
■are now planning for such outings. This 
Imdudes a series to be given by the Appalach- 




Give moving methods the same 
attention as making methods— it pays 

TTo/**-*-*^/ 'R^Q-niatTisr VAf A Smith criv*^ 1ir mnr^ ^t-nraot* cnfar*" 




Factory Manager W. A. Smith 
of the Maytag Company, one 
of the oWest and largest manu- 
facturers of washing machines, 
aays: "Our loads of parts in 
process range from 500 to 3000 
lbs . We know that with Stuebing 
Trucks our men are moving all 
materials with a minimum of 
rehandling and at the lowest 
cost per ton. 

' 'Our Stuebing System alsosaves 
us the cost of approximately 
200 common factory trucks. It 



gives us more storage space. 
Recently we used the Stuebing 
Trucks to move all our machine 
shop equipment from one build- 
ing to another." 

One of our interior trucking 
engineers will be glad to study 
your material handling condi- 
tions without obligation on 
your part and to make sugges- 
tions that will save you money. 
Write for folder describing the 
new Stuebing Multiple Lift 
Truck. 



The Stuebing Truck Company 

Cincinnati, Ohio Montreal, Que. 



SturkiKt Stttt.liatitd 
Platfurmlt match tht 
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LIFT TRUCK systems 



The War Department's 
"Educational Orders" for War Supplies 



Find out about the plans for placing "educational orders" with 
manufacturers; about the tentative new "uniform fixed price 
contract" for war supplies and what the contract contains — read 
Secretary of War Weeks' definite article, titled: "Drafting Busi- 
ness in Peace," in this issue. 
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ONE hundred thousand booklets explaining the "what" 
and the "why" of War Department surplus are ready 
for free distribution to responsible persons. 

The War Department wants you to know there are a host 
of bargains to be offered the public in the coming monthsi 
and it wants to be sure you know liow to get your full share 
of the benefits for buyers in all War Department sales. 

The booklet illustrated on this page will be a decided help. 

It explains just how sales are conducted — how simple a 
matter it is to buy from the War Department; and it gives 
a clear idea of the wide range of commodities remaining 
to be sold. 

Many notable sales will be 
held in the next few months. 
A partial schedule is given 
herewith. 

Ask your stenographer to send 
for your copy of the 
booklet, and be pre- 
pared to make capital 
of War Department 
bargains. Address, 
Major J. L. Frink, 
Chiefj Sales Promotion 
Section, Room 
2515, Munitions 
Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Write for 
this 
Booklet 
Today 
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ian Mountain Club oi Boston, various fra- 
ternal and social dubs of Boston, Providence, 
Hartford, Neiv Haven, Worcester and 
Springlield, and several chambers of com- 
merce, notably the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Salem Chamber of Commerce, 
the Maiden Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Holyoke Chamber of Commerce. 

The secretaries of the New England cham- 
bers of commerce hold five meetings each 
year, and at each of these meetings, for .the 
past year or more, they have discussed the 
value of winter sports as a new winter-time 
tourist industry to New England. Prior 
to their activities, only eleven resort hotels 
in New EnglaJid kept open in the winter 
season and less than haif of these, accord- 
ing to their own declarations, found it a 
profitable venture. 

Under the encouragement of the New Eng- 
land chambers of commerce, more than sixty 
New England hotels were encouraged to en- 
ter the winter sports game last season, and, 
with one exception, alt reported a profitable 
season. All these hotels and several others 
will remain open next year. The New Eng- 
land railroads have announced exceptionally 
Inviting rates for party movements. The 
various New England chambers of commerce 
iiave tacitly desigjiated the Convention and 
Tourist Bureau of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, of which Denny B. Goode is 
manager, to act as a clearing house in the 
local encouragement of winter sports in New 
England, and any of the secretaries from 
outside the New England states or chamber 
of commerce members who desire to expe- 
rience the thrills and pleasures of skiing or 
snowshoeing through the White or Green 
Mountains or the Berkshire Hills, or tobog- 
ganing or driving out upon the New Eng- 
land lakes and fishing through ice or the 
dozens of other pastimes afforded, should 
communicate with the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Watching World Trade 

, 'T'Hr. Americ.in Section, International 
* (."hambcr of Commerce, has inaugurated a 
new service to its members. Inforiearion 
letters are sent out at frequent intervals, 
usually in the neighborhood of every fort- 
night, to all members in the United States, 
These ar^; prepared by Basil Miles, Admin- 
istrative Commissioner, and contain up-to- 
the-minute commercial information concern- 
ing European countries. 

The commenls received on the first infor- 
mation letter indicate that the members arc 
very appreciative of this service. All agree 
as to the value of such accurate and timely 
information. 

It is also planned to send out special re- 
ports dealing with one country only and based 
upon special visits of Mr. Miles. This serv- 
ice is to be inaugurated as a result of a 
visit made by Mr. Miles to Germany. His 
report on this visit was received so enthu- 
siastically by members of the American Sec- 
tion that this type of report will be repeated 
at irregular intervals. 



NATION'S BUSINES 



'T'HE BANANA plays a part in the eco- 
*■ nomic life of the South Seas as well as 
of lands nearer to us. Upon behalf of grow- 
ers in the north of Australia, the Australian 
government imposed a prohibitive import 
tax on bananas from Fiji. Thereupon, Fiji 
looked to Canada for a market, and the story 
goes that Canadians have undertaken to pro- 
vide steamers to carry Fijian fruit to Cana- 
dian ports. 




Ifk Scrubbing Engineer 

Makes Scrubbing a Profit 
'Not an Expense ! 

At your service!— the Scrubbing Engineer! 

He comes to rid employers of the waste and ex' 
travagance of antiquated hand-and-knee scrubbing. 
He comes to liberate industry from the drudgery — 
and- the dirt — of the pail and scrubbing brush. He 
heralds the adoption of electric scrubbing by all 
business ! He brings you a message that warrants 
your hearty weicoine. 

The scrubbing engineer will gladly show you. 
without obligating you in any way, how you can 
get floors Teail^ clean for less time, labor and money 
than partially clean floors now cost you. 

Booklet, "Electrical Scrubbing," Free 

A copy if your? i'>n teQUCK. This history of the npphcaticrn of electric- 
Itv CO pctuhhiriK vilil incerdc you. Stnd for it now whtia you tliinlc of it. 

AMERICAN Scrubbing Equipment Co. ' 

Qdneral Ojficcs and Fticroriej 
HANNIBAL, MO. 
District Qljicc's in Principal Cities 

"Clean 7Voo?-s Keflect Gem '^nswess" 

FINNELL SYSTEM 



OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 

, EXECUTIVE'S MEMO 




AiEcricun Scrubblna FqnIpnMrnt Co, 

21 N.CoUii:r Street HaaailMl, Mq. 

rle««c fend brochuTC ahowti Ken to 

Firm Name 



Addfcu 

Individual's Name 
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Tkf ttaU Off ik* Uft trai df signed bj a W^ywrhittnur 
tntirtfrr tv rtiilacr ikf one shotrn on r/i< ritkl. 

Tht dtafunai btadnt and ^-way cumtn makr a 

strain off th* conttnts. 

tnttrnat bTatinth^tds th* contpnlx in Jttnt4. IJh^ral 
vWftf ntamtd lamhtrfyrsfuatkiaeaffordManifiUpro- 
tKtian atainxl liMmax* frvm fht outside. Thf dtaUr 

Citriouity ftt^uith tht Hfw erat* wkoafs a rtumhtr 0/ 
tarimfj overth* utd one. 

This nto' fraff is madg up in smctiatts an Jtgi. ft ts 
dtUvtrfd t« tk* patktr in stetieiu. Hr it not nqmirvJ 
to da auy ttiitiitt OT^tttiMg^ 



A n jtfitjinf* what H'ltyerkj. 
arf dainf for t^ipptrs *vfr3 dtif. 



Crating EniiaMTi 




This Crating Service 
May Do as Much for You 



As an example of the kind of thing that 
>^ is making business ofhcials sit up 
and look to their packing, consider the 
crates pictured above. 

The crate on the left was designed for 
a manufacturer of washing machines by 
a Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineer. 

It takes the place of the crate on the 
right which used over 11 feet more of 
lumber. It is stronger in every way — a 
reliable protector of its contents. 

It is 39 pounds lighter. A saving in 
freight alone that amounts to 3900 pounds 
per car shipment. No mean item in these 
days of high freight rates. 

Furthermore it represents a saving in 
labor costs. This newcrate is put together 
in half the time- required to make the 
old crate. 

ANY business man who tooks into Weyer- 
i. haeuser scientific crating is liable to find 
himself dealing with big-figure savings. But the 
greatest ihing this service does is to insure the 
delivery of merchandise in perfect condition. 

As a result the shipper's customers are 
pleased. It is service that they recognize and 
appreciate. Dealers have tired of the damage 
claim nuisance. They want goods fit to go direct 
to the salesroom. 



Shippers who have adopted scientific crating 
report other advantages and savings, it speeds 
up collections, decreases sales resistance and 
gives to their salesmen a new selling tool. Safe 
packing builds good will. 

THE services of the Weyerhaeuser Grating 
Engineers are oftered to the executives of 
business concerns— by appointment on request. 

There is no charge for this service. This or- 
gani'/.ation feels that the position of lumber as 
the standard material for shipping conlain«rs 
imposes the obligation to deliver 100% value 
with every foot of lumber we sell. 

For crating purposes, this organization sup- 
plies from its fifteen distributing points, ten dif- 
ferent kinds of lumber, of uniform quality and 
in quantities ample for any shipper's needs. 

A booklet, "Better Crating," which outlines 
the principles of crate construction and explains 
the personal service of Weyerhaeuser engi- 
neers, will be sent on request to any manufac- 
turer who uses crating lumber, 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distrib- 
uted through the established trade channels 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane 
Washington, with branch offices at 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago; 220 Broadway, New 
York; Lexington Building, Baltimore; and 4th 
and Robert Streets, St. Paul; and with repre- 
sentatives throughout the country. 




^^YERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 

SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 

Praducers for Udttslry nf piitU^m on/i /last lumber, factory grades for remanufaelaring, lumher 
for knxiKf and eratiHg, structural timbers for inditslrial buiiiliag. A ad each of these items itt the 
species and (jrpe of wood best suited for the purpose. 




